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TO DEATH. 


BY ARTHUR GRAVES CANFIELD. 





I KNow thou lurkest somewhere down the way, 
Specter, whom all men seek tho all men dread; 
In some safe nook beside the path I tread 
Thou sittest, grim, and day by weary day, 
When shadows lengthen, “Surely,” thou dost say, 
“* He comes at eve’; at eve, unvisited, 
“* To-night he comes’’; and when the night is fled, 
** And yet he comes, nor will he long delay.” 


Yea, Death, I come. But thou shalt not affright 
The forward fall of my unfaltering feet, 
Nor flutter the even coming of my breath, 
Not at the last as strangers shall we meet, 
On hopeless ways, no helpful star in sight; 
I have already faced and proved thee, Death. 
STATE UNIVERSITY, LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


A MYSTERY. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


SEE how the flame doth cling to the lamp [ bear in my 
hand! 
You think it a simple thing, easy to understand ? 








Of what then is it made, and how was its substance 
wrought 

When it sprang to life and first obeyed the might of Eternal 
Thought ? 


The match, this tiny wand, tho no magician, I 

But drew o’er the surface of sand, and lo, the flame leaped 
high ! 

1 gave to the wick the light, and here is the tongue of fire, 

Wonderful, stedfast, bright, never to flag or tire 


While wick and oil are renewed; changeless its place it 
keeps, 

Sheltered from wild winds rude it falters not nor sleeps. 

And from this flame so small you might kindle the lights 
of the earth, 

All the lamps of home from hovel to hall, all the fires on 
every hearth; 


And the flame would never be less, would lose no atom of 
power; 

Tho it gave to all it would still possess the vigor of its first 
hour. 

’Tis a mystery full of awe; at the heart of creation it lies, 

An engine vast of eternal law, a riddle to the wise. 


Strike iron cold upon flint, or if stone upon stone you 
strike, : 

Outleaps the spark with its burning hint of the power in 
both alike. 


Branches of wood that lie dead in the forest dark, 
Rub them together rapidly, and lo, the living spark ! 


Through the whole world everywhere latent the wonder 
lurks, 

In the depths of earth, in the hights of air forever the mar- 
vel works. 


So the Spirit of God doth burn through the universe he hath 

made, ° 

From the delicate frond of the fern to the Pleiades tangled 
braid. 

Seeing we do not see; we hear, but who understands ? 

We can but bow the knee, and worship the work of His 
hands. 

PortsMouTs, N. H. 
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THE BANJO AND THE BRITANNICA. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Tue man who does not grow hungry for a good book 
to read, even in these days of making books by steam, is 
to be pitied; for surely he lacks just that something 
which renders it possible for him to be supremely happy 
once ina while. The newspapers are good appetizers 
for the book-worm; they fling a sharp and energizing 
zest into life with immediate tonic effect. I doubt a 
man’s fitness for doing duty broadly and powerfully 
who habitually scoffs at the daily journals and boasts 
that he does not read them. But they must be read for 
what they are; they cannot fill the place of good books. 
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Furthermore, the weekly journals and the magazines 
fall far short of that quality which gives the lasting 
aroma to the choice offerings of the book-maker—those 
precious fardels done up in cloth, calf or morocco, whose 
bouquet is for the senses of the innermost man. 

One must be careful just here; for the ground is 
quivering under-foot, and there be powers hidden behind 
sanctum doors. I hasten to propitiate these by avowing 
frankly my delight in them and theirs. I pledge you, 
oh, editors and contributors! in a bumper of nervous 
prose, and in a beaker of foaming verse, the best of all 
stimulants, and then ask you to join me at my books. 
Some one demanded of me, once upon a time, an honest, 
outright answer to the question: ‘‘ What book is your 
favorite, the Bible left out?’ Instantly I said: ‘“‘ The 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’” and I was greeted with 
sneers and jeers. If I had said Shakespeare, or Homer, 
or Dante, or Goethe, or Moliére, or Virgil, all would 
have been well. If you please, Ido not at all care for 
jeers. If I am queer you are fogies. 

When I get my nose close to the solid pages of my big 
book 1 recognize the cosmopolitan, composite senteur of 
knowledge. Here Homer and Huxley and Theocritus 
and Edmund Gosse and Aristotle and Darwin and Plato 
and Andrew Lang and Sappho and Swinburne and— 
well everybody worth hearing or hearing of, whispers 
in my ear. Sometimes I suspect that here is where Em- 
erson’s fine nature drank in the voices of far chaos. The 
good, the bad, the noble, the ignoble. the brave, the cra- 
ven, the strong, the weak, all blend together and their 
fragrance is like that of an old forest where the riant 
plants and the dissolving forms, the molding and decay- 
ing leaves and the richly perfumed flowers mingle their 
exhalations in a broad, liberal, woodsy waft. It is a 
place of great suggestions. 

You are aware that you cannot grow to be a scholar by 
delving in this pot-pourri; but its indicative spices point 
you to a myriad sources of supply. Here, for light and 
graceful instance, is Lang on the Ballad. How he whets 
your desire and impels you on a direct line to the vol- 
umes out of which he has drawn his melodious learning! 
Dip in again and you go up to your very eyes into Theo- 
dore Watts’s dissection of Poetry, an essay far from sat- 
isfying, but all the more stimulating for that, because of 
the wings it lends to your heels while you rush off to 
consult Saint-Beuve, or Theophile Gautier, or Coleridge, 
or Lowell, or Stedman. Is it the drama, or is it Dar- 
win’s theory, or conic sections that you would like to 
skim? Anything, everything (excepting banjo) is here. 
If you wish to know a little concerning the one comic 
instrument of music, the only lute of the muse of Ab- 
surdity, you must go elsewhere, just where I do not 
know, but elsewhere. 

Many men are embalmed herein whose lives have been 
as naught compared with the immortal tinkle of the 
harp of slavery; and Iconfess that. the latest edition of 
this, my favorite book, angers me sorely with this bitter 
defect. Certainly there should have been, there ought 
to have been, ten pages given to the banjo (or ‘* banjer,” 
as Thomas Jefferson called it), and its place in the his- 
tory of musical instruments—its jocund touch in the 
great picture of musical life. Not long ago I discovered 
this unmitigated, and for the present immitigable, blot 
on my paragon’s character; now I can see nothing else, 
and the whole work is discredited until there be a new 
edition with Professor Somebody’s exhaustive treatise on 
the ‘‘ Evolution of the Banjo and the Bones.” 

Asan American, thoroughly conscious of the strange- 
ly picturesque element added to our civilization by the 
music-loving and music-making slave, how shall I bear 
with a book which, professing (if a book ever professes) 
to stand for a whole library, is blank upon this subject? 
Why should Stephen Collins Foster have a place here, 
even as meager as it is, when the lyre to which his im- 
mortal melodies are forever wedded, is not allowed one 
tuneful jangle anywhere in the twenty-four huge vol- 
umes? Never again can I read George Saintsbury’s es- 
says and biographical sketches in the ‘‘Britannica,” with 
the satisfaction they once afforded; for if the Encyclo- 
pedia makers never had heard of my favorite musical 
instrument it follows that they are very ignorant, or 
else they are not good judges of what ought to be given 
prominent space. Think of granting a whole page to 
the flea and not one line tothe banjo! Not that I should 
willingly hurt the feelings of these interested in 


sideration; but my five-stringed lute, with its jocular 
chords and its invisible frets full of mirth, -pathos and 
dialect, I will not have it disdained. 
In one of its most careless phrases, flung forth from 
the nimble fingers of old Uncle Jere (whom I loved in 
my boyhood and whose memory I revere) there was 
more of the genuine essence of Nature than is observa- 
ble in a: whole volume of Wagner, as I am prepared to 
maintain at a moment’s notice. It is the smallest and 
yet it is the keenest wound that culture ever inflicted 
upon the simplest of all the children of Nature, this silent 
contempt of the Negro’s one noteworthy invention. 
True we have taken the banjo into our parlors, we have 
hooped it with silver and keyed it with ivory, we have 
written music for it, we have heard the cork-hblacked 
minstrels ‘‘ pick” it, while the ‘‘ end men” tossed their 
jokes back and forth—in a word, we have absorbed the 
crude but fertilizing spirit of the African slave's crea- 
tion, have even glorified the body thereof, and yet are 
too dignified to acknowledge our indebtedness. In the 
days when we were content to look upon the pathos of 
slavery as something less real than the bathos of cheap 
romance we wrote doggerel and put it in the mouths of 
dusky banjo-pickers—doggerel about 

“Gwine to Alabama 

Wid de banjo on my knee”; 

but we never once condescended to inquire whence came 
the quintessence of all these haunting melodies, unspeak- 
ably sorrowful, or inimitably jocose, with which Foster 
and all his followers have made the American air balmy. 

Some years ago I had a friendly. nay a loving tilt at 
Uncle Remus because of his inclination to deny that the 
banjo was a plantation instrument in the palmy days of 
slavery. Before that and ever since I have been collect- 
ing data on this subject with a view to doing some meas- 
ure of justice to the builders of the banjo as it was and 
of its music as it is and ever willbe. This task is now 
so far done that I am at the point of entering upon the 
literature of the subject. How much or how little there 
may be of this I do not know. Who has written a mon- 
ograph on the banjo? In what works upon musical in- 
struments is the banjo carefully and respectfully treated 
with reference to its origin and its evolution? It is my 
habit to do one thing at a time. At this moment I have 
in my possession a rich collection of data on the subject 
of plantation music; what I want is the “‘ book-lore” of 
the banjo—not books on banjo music or banjo songs— 
but the literature of banjo history. 

At first it may appear a triflestrange that ina religious 
newspaper I should print an article on the typical instru- 
ment of burnt-cork minstrels; but let me say that 
music was largely the vehicle of the slave’s religious 
expression. The most interesting phase of picturesque 
plantation life was the religious phase. It was pathetic, 
comical, beautiful, grotesque, sometimes absolutely dem- 
oniacal, in its outward forms. Nay more, there were 
regions in the South where the illiterate whites borrowed 
largely from the Negro’s religious peculiarities, espe- 
cially the musical. 

Doubtless the banjo is a ‘‘ profane” instrument in the 
hands of those who defile it; but it was a very simple, 
sometimes a very weird one when touched by the fingers 
of a dusky genius under the vine and fig-tree of the 
‘¢ Old Cabin Home” in the days of slavery. 

I am anxious to havea look at everything that has 
been written touching the origin, history and evolution 
of the banjo, and shall be grateful for information. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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A FEW DAYS WITH THE LATE DR. VON DOL- 
LINGER. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., LL.D., 
BisHoP oF Iowa. 


I. 


It was early in the morning of the first Saturday in 
August, 1875, that we met, by appointment at the Victo- 
ria Station in London, our dear English friends, the Rev. 
Prebendary Bullock, Secretary of the Venerable Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the 
Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, Secretary of the Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society, who were to be our fellow-travelers to 
the Second Re-union Conference at Bonn. Ourrontelay 
through Kent, and every step of our progress was as 
through a garden. We passed in swift succession the 

















parasitic insects by questioning the flea’s right to con- 


Cathedrals of Rochester and Canterbury, and were soon 
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at the Hotel du Nort d were j me by the ord Bishop ¢ 
Gibraitar, Dr. Sanford, with whom we proceeded by 
steamer up the Rhine to Bonn. 

The Conference had already begun, altho our little 
party, reinforced at the last moment by the Dean of 
Chester, Dr. Howson, was the vanguard of the English 
and American delegations. A number of the Orientals 
had arrived early in the week, with a view to conference 
among themselves, and with the Old Catholic theolo- 
gians. On the morning of the 10th of August there 
was a preliminary meeting of Easterns and Old Catho- 
lics at the episcopal residence of Bishop’ Reinkens, and it 
was agreed, after an informal and frank interchange of 
views, that Professor Ossinin, of St. Petersburg—than 
whom, as it proved, no keener dialectician was in at- 
tendance—should formulate the opinions of the Easterns 
on the dogmatic questions to be considered, and present 
the result for consideration at a similar conference to 
be held on the following day. The Oriental representa- 
tion present was not only large, embracing as it did up- 
ward of a score of names; but it was composed of prel- 
ates, dignitaries and counsellors of State, representing 
various geographical divisions of the Greek Church. 
Among these delegates, constituting by far the greatest 
and most distinguished representation of Eastern digni- 
taries and theologians the West had seen since the 
Council of Florence, more than four centuries ago, 
we would name first and foremost the late venerable 
Lykurgas, Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, clad in 
the rich Oriental cvustume betokening his rank, 
with an icon set in precious stones on his breast, 
and giving evidence in his enfeebled walk and well-nigh 
inaudible voice of his nearing the last of his earthly life. 
The presence of this prelate, whose visit to England and 
conferences with dignataries of the Anglican Church, 
will not be forgotten by any who have taken iaterest in 
the questions of Eastern communion, gave special dig- 
nity to this re-union Conference, in the progress and re- 
sults of which the aged Bishop continued to show inter- 
est to the very close of his useful and most honored life.* 
Accompanying this venerable prelate were one of his 
especial friends, M. Rosés, and the University Professor 
of Theology at Athens, N. M. Damalas. On either side 
of the Archbishop sat two Roumanian prelates, Genna- 
dios, Bishop of Argesu, and Melchisedek, Bishop of 
Dunarei-de-jom; forming in their episcopal habits and 
with their Oriental features, a singularly picturesque 
grouping, quite striking to Western eyes. With them 
were three Archimandrites—Sabbas, from Belgrade, and 
Anastasiades and Bryennios from Constantinople, de- 
puted to represent the Patriarch. It will not be for- 
gotten that the latter Archimandrite, Philotheos 
Bryennios, subsequently elevated to the metropoliti- 
cal see of Nicomedia in Asia Minor, was the 
discoverer in 1873 in the library of the Mon- 
astery of the Most Holy Sepulcher in the Phanar, or 
Greek quarter of Constantinople, of the manuscript of 
‘‘ The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” To the names 
of these distinguished ecclesiastics and scholars should 
be added those of the Archpriest Johannes Janyschew, 
rector of the Clerical Academy of St. Petersburg, a 
doctor of theology, Demetrius Marulis, from Macedo- 
nia; professors from Dalmatia, Athens, the shores uf the 
Euxine, Kiew and St. Petersburg, together with sev- 
erallaymen of rank and theological attainments, among 
them Alexander von Kirejew, Secretary of the Society 
of the Friends of Spiritual Enlightenment, and Counsel- 
ors von Philippon and von Thorner, of St. Petersburg, 
and von Sukhotin, of Moscow. Thus notable was the 
Eastern representation at the second re-union Confer- 
ence summoned by the great Von Dollinger, and assem- 
bled under his presidency. 

Later, on the day of our arrival, we found our numbers 
increased by the presence of Canon Liddon, confessedly 
the leading theologian, as he is certainly the foremost 
preacher, of the English Church. Joining our party at 
the ‘‘ Golden Star” inn, there came with him the well- 
known Malcolm MacColl, of London, a trenchant writer 
as we were already aware and a forcible speaker, as we 
soon found out. The Master of University College, Dur- 
ham, Dr. Alfred Plummer; the Rev. F. 8S. May, well 
known as the editor of the Colonial Church Chronicle; 
the Rev. Lewis M. Hogg, for years a leading member of 
the Anglo-Continental Society, as well as a Continental 
Chaplain, with a score or more of other prominent cler- 
gymen of the English Church and two or three from 
Scotland; and the Rev. Lord Plunkett, now Archbishop 
of Dublin, with the Rt. Hon. Master Brooke from Ire- 

* Jt was at the urgent request of Mr. Gladstone that the Archbishop, 
to quote the language of his biographer, “rallied his failing powers to 
make the effort, as a last sacrifice in the cause of his Master, the Priace 
of Peace.” The request of the English statesman “urging him to give 
the weight of his influence to the important issues at stake,” reached the 
Archbishop after he had decided not to attend the Conference. Present 
at all the sessions, he expressed himself at the close as more than satis- 


fied. Vide” The Life of Alexander Licurgus, Archbishop of the Cy- 
“ades,” by F, M, F. Skene, London. 1877. 
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American Chu ie Holy lity, P is; the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. Chaya angdon, so long connected with the 
Italian Reform movement; and half a dozen other cler- 
gymen of note. The learned and well-known Dr. Philip 
Schaff, Professor of Theology in New York, and the 
French Reformed pastor, Th. de Felice, of Paris, were 
also members of this distinguished gathering. 


On the evening of Wednesday, the 1ith of August, the 


venerable Dr.-von Déllinger received the English and 
American members of the Conference at the episcopal 
residence of Bishop Reinkens. Too numerous for the 
accommodations offered by the modest ‘‘ palace” of this 
truly primitive Old Catholic Bishop, the guests were, 
welcomed in the gardens attached to the house, which 
were brilliantly illuminated; and here we had our first 
opportunity for meeting face to face not only the nota- 
bilities present from abroad, but the leaders of the Old 
Catholic movement in Germany and Switzerland. 
Where all were men of mark, the grand central figure of 
the venerable Von Dollinger was pre-eminent. Speak- 
ing English with the ease and perfectness of a native, he’ 
was especially the object of the interest and regard of 
the Americans present. To them, in coming so far to 
show their sympathy in this re-union movement, the 
great theologian showed marked attention. His great 
familiarity with our ecclesiastical annals, citing volumes, 
of the existence of which he could scarcely be supposed 
to be aware, his firm, intelligent grasp of the peculiari- 
ties of our ecclesiastical organization, and his acquaint- 
ance with our past successes and future prospects, dis- 
played the wide range of his observation and the univer- 
sality of his knowledge. In conversing with the writer, 
he referred in detail to a series of historical volumes I 
had recently published, commenting in most gratifying 
terms not only on the subject-matter of the works them- 
selves, with which he had evidently made himself familiar, 
but also praising the style of publication as specially cred- 
itable to the American press. Patient, considerate, ever 
at ease, with a friendly greeting for all, and a courtesy and 
grace equal to the task of entertaining the crowd that 
ever surrounded him, we felt that, in hearing him speak 
and in watching the changing expression of his scholarly, 
striking features, we were hearing and seeing one of the 
greatest men of the age. 

Second only to the Nestor of the anti-in‘allibilist move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church, was the genial 
and attrative Old Catholic Bishop, Joseph Hubert Rein- 
kens, the fascination and personal magnetism of whose 
presence was felt by all. Gentleness and goodness, 
purity and piety, added to courtly manners and a rare 
personal address, gave him the power of winning all 
hearts; and the interest of the Americans in the good 
bishop was not diminished when he vied with Von D6l- 
linger in reiterating loving reminiscences, and in mak- 
ing earnest inquiries respecting the Bishop of Pittsburg, 
Dr. Kerfoot, whose presence at the first re-union confer- 
ence in 1874 had been so marked a feature in that most 
important meeting, and whose interest and sympathy in 
the Old Catholic movement had been actively shown 
from the first. Less widely known, but each a man of 
note, were Drs, Langen, Menzel, Reusch, the able Secre- 
tary of the Conference; and Knoodt, Professors at Bonn, 
Dr. Lutterbeck, Professor at Giessen; and Dr. Edward 
Herzog, Professor of Theology at Berne, and already the 
Bishop-designate of the Christian Catholics of Switzer- 
land. These, with numerous earnest and devout-looking 
pastors, from various parts of tl) Empire, and some 
laymen of high position and ran made up the Old 
Catholic representation. Von Schult. Huber and Frie- 
derich were unfortunately absent, but enough were 
present to impress each of us with the intellectual 
strength of the Old Catholic movement and the purity 
and piety of its leading men. 

No more memorable evening has place in my remem- 
brance; and after the lapse of years, my mind recurs 
constantly to the central figure of all, the scholarly Von 
Dollinger, whose venerable form and pleasant smile no 
one could for a moment overlook. Around this great 
man each separate incident of the gathering seemed to 
revolve, and with his ever-ready speech, each act and 
plan of the meeting seemed inseparably associated. 

On the morning of the day so agreeably closed by the 
reception of the English and American visitors at the 
‘* palace” of Bishop Reinkens, there had been held the 
second conference between the -Old Catholics and the 
Orientals, at which , Professor. Ossinin presented . the 
proposition that both parties should recognize the au- 
thority and tradition of the ancient: Ecumenical Church 
as the basis of dogmatic agreement. With marvelous 
readiness of learning and a facility of quotation and ref- 
erence to us, at least, astonishing, Dr. von Déllinger an- 
nounced his willingness to. accept the dogmatic decision 
of the Ecumenical Councils and of the Niceno-Constan- 
tinopolitan Symbolum. He proposed. to subscribe to 
every sentence of what St. John Damascenus, the great 














ing, such as Athanasius, Epiphanius, Cyril of Alexan- 
dra; Basil, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Chrysostom, and 
Gregory of Nyssa, a statement or Confession of Faith 
respecting the Holy Spirit, which met with general ap- 
proval from the first. 

' ‘It was agreed that this great question of the Proces- 


“pion Of the Holy Ghost should be considered first « ch the 


Old Catholics va Orien Slerencd the 

the other members ra wae at oe to 
attend and to vices in the discussions, but only in 
German or French; and that further Conferences should 
be held in English, at which the President, Von Dollin- 
ger, should report the, proceedings which had been con- 
ducted in German, and also bring forward other matters 
of moment for general consideration. 

The discussions of the morning of Thursday, August 
12th, were introduced by a masterly address from Dr. 
von Déllinger. respecting the causes of the long estrange- 
ment between the Eastern and Western Churches. The 
critical acumen of this résumé was marvelous. It was 
given wholly without notes, but with quiet but expres- 
sive action, and it held spell-bound the crowded assem- 
bly in the University Hall, where the sessions of the 
Conference took place. The clear statement of the attempt 
of the Roman pontiff at the end of the fifth or the begin- 
ning of the sixth century to bring under his sway by 
means of a series of monstrous forgeries and fictions the 
Eastern Church; the arbitrary and unlawful addition by 
the Roman Church of the filioque to the Niceno-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed in A.D. 1439; and the connection 
of all these long-continued and persistent attempts at 
usurpation, with the final promulgation of the dogma of 
infallibility, were each and all brought out with singular 
distinctness, and most patiently aud conclusively dis- 
cussed. _The discussion of the scheme respecting the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost tendered by Von Dollinger 
followed, each side displaying a spirit of conciliation and 
and a readiness to accommodate and understand each 
other that presaged well for the final outcome of the de- 
bate. Its close brought out from Von Dollinger these 
glad words: ‘I think it is love which has brought us all 
here, in some cases from a great distance, in order to 
discuss our dogmatic and confessional differences in the 
spirit of peace and love.” 

SOME MORAL TEMPTATIONS OF THE COLLEGE 
STUDENT. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D. 








ABSENT from home, associated intimately with his 
peers, meeting few ladies, yet with a knight's reverence 
for womanhood, obedient to what he considers proper 
rules, but rebellious against what is deemed improper 
restraint, vigorous in intellect and alert, strong in con- 
viction, sympathetic with the best in all life, conscious 


that he is richly endowed with mental gifts and privi-, 


leges of exterior condition, and not disinclined to show a 
consciousness of this rich endowment—such the Ameri- 
can college student. The best young man is he, taken all 
in all, to be seen beneath the stars. 

I want, atthe approaching Day of Prayer for Colleges, 
to study him a bit in one relation. This relation is, the 
moral temptations which he meets. 

In the manner of the old preachers I would first say a 
word as to what his temptations are not. It is frequently 
remarked that the college man is allured into the base 
indulgence of base passion. ‘‘ The fast set” is supposed 


“to be a set at once pretty large and pretty fast at the col- 


lege. I have some facts, elicited with much labor and 
compiled with care, proving that the college man is not 
as pure as ice. I wish the record were less dark than it 
is. But, despité this evidence, I do believe, and believe 
upon evidence, that the morals of the American college 
student are cleaner than the morals of the young man in 
the office, behind the counter or at the bench. His life 
and associations belong to the realm of the intellect, not 
to the realm of the appetite. His discipline is a training 
in the virtue—the most comprehensive of all virtues— 
the virtue of self-control. He is able to trace more care- 
fully than most the.relation of cause and .effect in the 
sphere of moral action. He recognizes the penalties of 
base indulgence. It is, therefore, my conviction—a con- 
viction founded upon what I may venture to say is wide 
observation and confirmed by reflection—that the college 
man is at once less tempted to the evil satisfaction of 
evil appetites and less indulgent toward this satisfaction 
than are most young men. 

The temptations of the college student belong to a 
realm which we think somewhat higher in moral value 
than the sensual. 

One of the temptations which besets the man in col- 


lege is the tendency toward intellectual skepticism. All 


skepticism is either more or less intellectual. But I use 
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the epithet with some degree of discrimination. The 
life of the student is pre-eminently an intellectual life; 
it is a life in its early part of much scholarship and rela- 
tively little thought; it is a life in its later patt of rela- 
tively less scholarshipeand more thought. Upon him 
through both scholarship and thought are thrust for 
solution all those problems which lie at the foundation 
of being. The existence of God, the freedom of the in- 
dividual will, the presence of evil in a moral universe, 
to these and kindred questions he is compelled by the 
force of his environment and of his own nature to give 
an answer. Such questions, put before him in a com- 
prehensive shape, are new. The difficulties in the way 
of giving an answer such as would be in harmony with 
early convictions are many and strong. So many and 
so strong do these difficulties often seem to be that they 
are sufficient to move him from the intellectual position 
he has long held. From unreasoning faith he is flung 
into reasoning doubt. His age as well as his studies con- 
tributes to this result. He may have a professor—tho 
seldom—who promotes his intellectual restlessness. He 
finds books, scores in number, and able as the ablest, 
presenting the side of doubt with a persuasiveness born 
of conviction as well as of scholarship. As a result he 
first becomes a skeptic in the original meaning of the 
word, as one merely looking about, and secondly he be- 
comes a skeptic in the derived meaning of the word, as 
one who is confirmed in looking away from Christian 
truth. This result is not to be understood as either in- 
evitable or frequent. Far is it from either conclusion. 
But the tendency exists in most minds to a slight de- 
gree, in some minds to a strong degree, and in a few 
minds to an exceedingly powerful degree. 

From this lamentable result, as unnecessary as it is 
lamentable, most college men are saved. They are saved 
from it by what may be called the horizontal forces of 
their own mind ever tending toward belief in the spirit- 
ual verities. They are saved from it by the study of the 
best books upon these themes—and the books in favor 
of belief are better than the best books in favor of dis- 
be:ief. They are saved from it by the personal influence 
and intellectual leadership of teachers. Scholarship is 
not skeptical; thought is not skeptical. The college 
man, therefore, in scholarship more thorough and in 
thought more profound, ceases to be the victim of in- 
tellectual skepticism and becomes the representative of 
spiritual belief. 

A second temptation to the college student is an inclina- 
tion toward Christian lethargy, religiousindolence. This 
is probably the most comprehensive and possibly the most 
dangerous allurement that assaults him. It is more 
common, I think, in the colleges of the East than in the 
colleges of the West; but it affects most students in most 
colleges, to some extent. It arises from the attention 
which the college pays to ‘“‘the things of the mind.” 
The college is an agency for the training of character. 
One means of this agency, and the most conspicuous, is 
the use of the mind in certain subjects of knowledge. 
The college is ordained to train the intellect, but to train 
the intellect not for the sake of the intellect only, but as 
the intellect is a part of the whole man, which repre- 
sents the supreme and largest aim. But the college stu- 
dent, and indeed, the college professor, is prone to per- 
mit the purpose of the discipline of the intellect—a pur- 
pose more immediately present than the ultimate aim of 
the edification of character—to conceal this ultimate aim. 
The college man, moreover, as every man, seems to 
have a certain amount of-force to put. into any service. 
Therefore, as he thinks himself obliged to devote the 
large amount of his force to intellectual pursuits, he 
finds it easy for his Christian energies to become dor- 
mant. The emotional, the moral nature suffers for the 
time, through this great attention paid to the intellectual. 
The same result occurs in the theological seminary. It 
is well known that the tone of piety among those pre- 
paring for the ministry is not so high as among those 
who are ministers. These undergraduates in theology 
are putting their forces into the intellectual aspects of 
Christian truth; the emotional sides of their character— 
sides in which piety seems most to delight to manifest 
itself—are suffered to remain uncultivated. 

But in the college and in the theological school this 
lethargy is not so evil as what I have said may suggest. 
The harm is usually transient; for this culture of the in- 
tellect soon directs itself toward the emotional nature, 
and the emotional nature becomes more tender, more 
reverential, more strong in its convictions, more noble 
in its aspirations, more confiding in its hopes, and more 
rich in its satisfactions, because of the culture of the in- 
tellect. The enrichment of the intellect of the Christian 
insures the enrichment of his piety. Spiritual lethargy 
and religious indolence are not the permanent results of 
the finest intellectual culture; rather, they are the re- 
sults of a culture which is neither fine nor broad, neither 
profound nor high; of a culture which has rather the 
conceit of knowledge than knowledge, and of which the 
superficiality is alone excelled by its arrogance and 
scorn. Genuine intellectual culture never produces 
spiritual atrophy or permanent spiritual lethargy. In 
time this culture gives force as well as wisdom to piety. 
We are commanded to love our God with our mind as 
well as with our heart. 

The most serious problem which the Christian college 


the co-ordination of increasing intellectual culture with 

increasing spiritual culture. The colleges must keep 

their windows open to all intellectual light, No truth 

should be discovered but that each college should claim 

some share in the possession of the new and priceless 
treasure; but the college is not for a single instant to lose 

sight of the fact that it is Christian, and that it was 
founded and endowed by either the munificence of 

wealth or the economies of poverty for forming Chris- 

tian character in its students. It is, therefore, so to 

hold the truth and so to impress the truth that the man- 

hood which it molds may be vital with the Spirit of 
Him who called himself ‘the truth.” It is not to be 
feared but that this co-ordination will ultimately be 
properly effected; but it is to be feared that in the proc- 
ess of making this adjustment either the cause of 
scholarship or the cause of religion may suffer. We 
may apprehend that some colleges will become so intent 
on the discovery and the exhibition of truth that they 
will forget their purpose of forming Christian character. 
It seems to me that Harvard for several years forgot the 
Christian character of its students in its interest for its 
“new courses” of study—a forgetfulness, however, 
which is far less evident to-day than a decade ago, and 
a forgetfulness which its president, its preacher, and 
many other officers are doing much to replace by care- 
ful and wise attention to the students themselves. On 
the other hand, we may apprehend that some colk ges 
will be so solicitous as to the moral and Christian cul- 
ture of their students—and it would be hard to think of 
such solicitude being too urgent—and so content-with 
methods which have succeeded, that they may unduly 
hesitate to welcome new truth and new methods which 
may prove even superior to the old. The college which is 
the most wise will avoid both perils and possess both ex- 
cellences. That college will have the eye of its mind open 
to all that is true inthe enlarging province of thought 
and scholarship; it will also keep the right hand of its 
Christian faith firmly and gently resting in loving bene- 
diction upon the head of each of its students. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH, MINN. 
_—>—_———_— 
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In view of the well-known fact that Turgéneff was a 
tender and devoted father to his danghter by a peasant 
woman, his views on marriage, as reported by Madame 
Golovatchoff, are of interest. A protégée of his mother, 
who was brought up in the family, notes in her memoirs, 
published several years ago, that the celebrated author 
once answered his mother’s arguments in favor of 
matrimony by pointing to the village church, and say- 
ing: ‘‘ You will sooner behold that church dance the 
trepaka (a very lively dance) on its two spires, than be- 
hold me married!” Nevertheless, there was a time when 
all his friends, who had an opportunity to observe his 
movements in Paris, were persuaded that he was about 
to wed a young princess. 

In answer to the remarks of the poet Nekrasoff, who 
(for some reason which Madame Golovatchoff does not 
explain) disapproved, and told Turgéneff that it ‘‘would 
be the hight of folly on his part, especially with an aris- 
tocrat,” and something which ‘‘ he had not expected of 
him.” Turgéneff said that he would never marry a girl 
who had not been drilled by an aristocratic education, 
which would guarantee him against vulgar manners and 
violent outbursts,even in case of anger—both things which 
te could not endure. He had himself stated that the 
Princess had entirely childish views on things in gen- 
eral, and was not in the least prepared for life. But he 
now declured that this was a very desirable condition, 
since he should be able to mold, as from wax, just such 
a wife as suited him; and that he would never marry a 
girl who had already acquired worldly experience. Ne- 
krasoff, therefore, advised him to stop his visits at the 
house, lest he might fall madly in love with the girl, 
only to be met with a refusal on the part of the aristo- 
cratic parents, who would regard him as an unsuitable 
match for their daughter. On this score, however, 
Turgéneff expressed himself as quite confident of suc- 
cess. The French, he said, preferred brides from the 
millionaire merchant families, whereas this family was 
not wealthy, and suitors were few in consequence. The 
Princess’s mother, in order to avoid the necessity of go- 
ing to or giving balls or grand dinners, had invented an 
original illness—a pain in her heels. She always re- 
clined on a couch in her own salon, and was carried 
from room to room in an arm-chair. But Turgéneff had 
once observed her from the Princess's cabinet,when she 
fancied herself alone, and she could walk perfectly well. 
‘‘ Only an aristocratic woman is capable of such a heroic 
deed for the sake of preserving her dignity,” was his 
unconsciously comic comment, which betrayed his own 
inclination to forgive anything emanating from titled 
or fashionable circles. As Nekrasoff remarked: “It was 
a fine thing to go into ecstacies over.” 

Whether he made his proposal and was refused, or 
whether, as Nekrasoff accused him and Turgéneff did 
not deny, the latter was merely preparing to write a new 
novel by refreshing the tender sensations of youth 
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know that he was not, eventually, added to the list of 
curious experimenters in the breaking-in of wives. 

It was some time after this that the breach occurred 
between Turgéneff and Nekrasoff which ended in Turgé- 
neff finally ceasing to write for the Contemporary. As 
it turned, in part, upon a point in the censure, a curious 
illustration of the censorship, as then practiced, and 
which has been mentioned previously by Madame Golo- 
vatchoff, may be quoted at this time, as introductory. 

The special attention of the Administration was directed 

to the Contemporary because its success increased with 

every issue. 

In addition to the Committee of Censure, Censorial 
officials from the various Ministries made their appear- 
ance; sothat all articles, except in the department of 
belles-lettres, had to be presented also for the approval 
of a special official, who had the right to veto it. The 
list of the Ministries to which articles must be sent was 
as follows: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of the Interior, 
of Finance, of the Imperial Domains, the Chancellery of 
the Court and the Chancellery of the Holy Synod. 

Cases occurred when every one of the censor-officials 
refused to affix his approval to the article, on the ground 
that its contents did not concern his department, so that 
it made the complete circuit of the Ministries and was 
belated for the number of the journal in which it had 
been appointed to appear. 

Approval was obtained at the expense of much worry; 
it was necessary to goin person, explain and ask. In 
confirmation of these statements Madame Golovatchoff 
quotes a specimen summons: 
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“In compliance with orders proceeding from Imperial 
commands, I request the editor and publisher of the Con- 
temporary, Panaeff, to present himself to-morrow morn- 
ing, April 17th, at nine o’clock, to the Chief of the Gen- 
darmes, and show to him: 1, the complete article of Mr. 
Kavelin, from which were made the extracts upon the new 
conditions of Agricultural Life, printed in the April num- 
ber of the Contemporary; 2, Extracts from this article in 
the proof-sheets, which was originally submitted to the 
official from the Ministry of the Interior, Mr. Troitzky, and 
which he did not approve. 
‘* MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION KOVALEVSKY. 
“* April 16th, 1858.” 


This Troitzky, it appears, was an official who, not con- 
tent with doing bis duty and approving or condemning 
an article, frequently, out of pure love of art, wrote 
his opinion at length to the Third Section. When Kave- 
lin’s article was printed in the Contemporary, with 
the extracts expunged by him designated with red ink, 
Troitzky created a commotion. The Third Section 
threatened Panaeff that it would stop his journal if 
this performance were repeated. 

It was through the officiousness of another censor that 
the trouble was caused. or, at least, precipitated, be- 
tween Turgéneff and the Contemporary. 

Dobrolinboff, the Contemporary’s eritic, wrote an arti- 
cle on Turgéneff’s ‘‘ On the Eve,” and sent it to Censor 
B. Dobrolinboff was a young man whom Turgéneff had 
begun by aristocratically scorning, as a ‘‘seminarist,” 
i.e., a student inan ecclesiastical s«minary. Compelled, 
after a time, to acknowledge the young fellow’s ability, 
Turgéneff invited him to oneof his weekly literary din- 
ners. Throwing him a careless ‘‘Do you come too, 
young man,” when asking a number of other persons, 
Dabrolinboff would not accept such an invitation, and, 
on hearing this, Turgéneff not only condescended to 
direct more attention to him, but asked him properly. 
Finding that Dobrolinboff bad no intention of being con- 
quered, the great man took up the line of criticising and 
jeering at the younger writer, who paid no attention to 
the remarks when they were reported to him, and was 
only surprised that any one should take the trouble to 
inform him of them. But evidently Turgéneff was not 
well disposed toward him. 

Every one who read the fatal article thought that 
Dobrolinboff had praised Turgéneff and had done justice 
to his talent; and Dobrolinboff was too honorable to 
confound personal sympathies and antipathies with his 
verdicts on literary matters. 

This article Censor B. officiously sent to Turgéneff, 
who was deeply offended by it and demanded the exci- 
sion of the entire first part. It was impossible to quar- 
rel with Turgéneff; equally impossible to expect that 
Dobrolinboff would acknowledge the former's rights to 
exercise censorship over his writings. Still, Dobrolin- 
boff must be asked to consent to some alterations, as 
Turgéneff had declared that the article was filled with 
unfair and venomous-comments; so Nekrasoff, who had 
not yet read it, set off to argue with the writer. The re- 
sult was, that about an hour later, Dobrolinboff made 
his appearance, and told Madame Golovatchoff that, in 
view of improper accusations, he would not omit a single 
phrase. ‘‘ Turgéneff has distinguished himself!” said he; 
‘he is behaving like a general. And Nekrasoff has 
amazed me by imagining that I could act with the ser- 
vility of a lackey!” He also announced his intention of 
calling the censor to book for his behavior. 

This censor, by the way, bowed down before the au- 
thority of Turgéneff, and imagined that the latter enter- 
tained great respect for him on account of his boldness 
in his calling. This B. was in the habit of announcing: 
‘Gentlemen, I have received another reprimand from 
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Turgéneff would flatter the man’s pride, praise his brav- 
ery and tell him that he was the only enlightened censor 
in Russia; whereupon the censor would return thanks in 
a deeply moved voice, and proceed to enlarge upon his 
liberal deeds. And when B. had taken his departure, 
Turgéneff would shake with laughter and exclaim: 

“ There’s a braggart goose for you! I am sure that he 

quakes in his very boots at every reprimand; but he 

shrieks about his courage.” 

After seeking Turgéneff more than once and not find- 
ing him at home, Nekrasoff left a letter for him, the la- 
conic answer to which read: ‘“‘ Make your choice; either 
me or Dobrolinboff.” 

Nekrasoff had now read the article and bad discovered 
nothing offensive to Turgéneff, but had decided not to 
publish it, as Dobrolinboff was too sincerely devoted to 
the interests of the journal to insist upon it at the cost 
of a quarrel with Turgéneff. 

Madame Golovatchoff was dispatched to Dobrolinboff 
to state the case; but he stopped her at the first word, 
and offered to relieve Turgéneff of his unwelcome fel- 
low-laborer on the staff by withdrawing himself. 

On her way back to Nekrasoff with this reply, Madame 
Golovatchoff met Panaeff, who informed her that the 
matter had already been settled by Turgéneff withdraw- 
ing definitively from the journal. Nekrasoff had reason 
to think that this breach would not alter his personal 

. relations with Turgéneff. The latter had written very little 
of late for the journal. On beginning ‘‘On the Eve,” he 
had declared that he was writing it for the Contempo- 
rary; but he had given it to another publication, alleging 
that they had taken it from him almost by main force, 
in fulfillment of a long-standing promise to the editor. 
Thereupon Nekrasoff had remarked: ‘‘I am myself to 
blame, knowing how Turgéneff loses himself when vio- 
lently set upon; I ought to have done the same, and I 
was stupid not to do it; had I taken the first part of the 
novel away from him, it would have been printed in the 
Contemporary. 

When the article appeared at length, the friends of 
the great novelist, who had been raising a commotion on 
hearsay, in the mean time, found it so utterly inoffen- 
sive that they declaned that a new article had replaced 
the one in question, and with their clamors they quite 
drowned the voice of the censors who had the courage 
to state that it was genuine and not tampered with at 
all. 

It is useless here to enter into the details of the matter 
in its following stages further than to say that Nekrasoff 
speedily found that Turgéneff was far less sincerely 
attached to him than he had supposed. Various arti- 

cles inspired or written by Turgeneff began to appear; 
his circle of literary toadies invented calumnies concern- 
ing Panaeff, Nekrasoff and Dobrolinboff, while it was 
stated that the great writer had gone abroad to be in 
peace and to write a novel with ‘‘ The Nihilist” as its 
title and Dobrolinboff as its hero; and Nekrasoff was ac- 
cused of having lost at cards 30,000 rubles belonging to 
a woman already dead at this time. Turgéneff was sus- 
pected of having instigated this charge, which Madame 
Golovatchoff was able to refute. But the friendship of 
years had vanished forever. 

If ‘‘On the Eve” created an excitement, ‘‘ Fathers 
and Children” (erroneously rendered into English as 
‘* Fathers and Sons ”’) created stiJl more. ‘‘I do not re- 
call,” says Madame Golovatchoff, “‘ any literary produc- 
tion which created so much noise and aroused so much 
discussion as ‘ Fathers and Children.’ It may be stated 
decisively that this work was read by people who had 
not taken a book in their hands since their school-days. 
I will cite some facts which depict the state of so- 
ciety at the time when Turgeneff’s novel was published. 
I was visiting some acquaintances, when a relative of 
theirs made his appearance—a retired general, one of 
the many dissatisfied generals who had been placed on 
the retired list after the Crimean War. This general had 
no sooner entered than he introduced the subject of 
‘ Fathers and Children.’ 

***T must confess, that I never read the nonsense that 
is called novels and romances, but wherever you go they 
talk of nothing but this little book they cry 
shame on you, and insist upon you reading it. ‘ 
There’s nothing to be done, sol readit. . . . The 
author 1s a fine fellow; if I meet him anywhere I'll kiss 
him! A brave fellow! How cleverly he has boxed the 
ears of those frowzy-headed, good-for-nothing young 
men and trollops! A fine fellow! Anda fine name he 
has invented for them—Nihilists! In plain language that 
signifies just worms (glist)/...Afinefellow!... Now, 
for such a book, the author ought to receive a grade in 
rank to encourage him; and then let him write still an- 
other little volume about the nasty worms that have 
sprung up among us!’ 

“Tt was also my fortune,”continues Madame Golovatch- 
off,‘‘to see a good-natured,elderly official’s wife,who sus- 
pected her old husband of Nihilism,merely on the ground 
that he did not make congratulatory calls upon his ac- 
quaintances at Easter, which he had omitted, on the rea- 
sonable argument that, at bis age, calls were not only a 
burden, but that it was useless to waste money on Car- 
riage-hire and tips to the hall porters for vodka. But his 
wife, alarmed by the talk about the Nihilists, was so up- 
set that she drove from her house her nephew, a poor 
student, to whom she had previously been well-disposed 
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and whom she had furnished with food and lodging. 
The good woman lost all compassion through fear lest 
her husband should become thoroughly perverted into a 
Nihilist by living in the same house with the young man. 
Some young women terrified their parents by threaten- 
ing to turn Nihilists if they were not furnished with di- 
versions—i.e., if they were not taken to balls and thea- 
ters, and supplied with finery. And for the sake of 
avoiding disgrace, their parents ran into debt and grati- 
fied their daughters’ caprices. These were the comic as- 
pects of the question; but many domestic dramas also 
ensued, wherein parents and children were equally ren- 
dered unhappy for life through the antagonism which 
swept through families like a hurricane, rooting up all 
bonds between the members. The obduracy of parents 
extended to inhumanity and the enthusiasm of children 
to fanaticism. In one family, mother and daughter both 
went to destruction. In truth, they loved each other; 
but in the heat of strife they did not perceive that they 
were dealing each other deadly biows. The eldest 
daughter wished to educate herself, but the mother, 
fearing that she would become a Nihilist, opposed it; 
quarrels ensued, and it ended by the mother driving the 
daughter from her home. The young girl, exasperated 
by this proceeding, did not seek a reconciliation, lan- 
guished for six months, ran about in the cold in broken 
shoes and thin coat to give poorly paid lessons, and con- 
tracted the consumption. When the mother learned 
that her daughter was hopelessly ill, she hastened to her, 
took her home, summoned doctors —but it was too late; 
the daughter died, and the mother soon went mad with 
grief.” 

There were many such sad family quarrels at that 
time, and Turgéneff’s ‘‘ Fathers and Children” only in- 
creased their vigor by affording fresh grounds for mis- 
understanding. Turgéneff was aware of this, and in his 
next novel, ‘‘ Virgin Soil,” he made an attempt to fur- 
nish the rising generation with some conciliatory traits; 
but no one any longer heeded them. And it was so easy 
for him, with great talent and his literary authority to 
elucidate both sides of their mutual misunderstanding 
and impartially set forth the full absurdity of the obdu- 
rate strife over foolish external causes, to which such 
great importance was attributed. : 

Short hair, the abandonment of crinoline, or a lamb- 
skin cap on the head of a woman, produced a sensation 
in public, and inspired many with terror. A woman so 
attired was not safe from scornful glances and ridicule, 
accompanied by the epithet of ‘ Nihilist.” The cab- 
drivers and shop clerks, in imitation of the educated 
classes, persecuted such women with coarse laughter 
and jests. 

Shortly after the publication of ‘‘ Fathers and Chil- 
dren,” Turgéneff returned to Russia to reap his laurels. 
He was féted in every possible way, with dinners, even- 
ing parties, and complimentary speeches. Probably no 
Russian writer ever received such an ovation. At that 
time, the yearly concerts given in aid of needy students, 
were always well-attended; even the aristocratic public 
was present, and the artists of the Italian opera per- 
formed gratis. The student managers called in person 
upon some of the literary men with tickets for their 
concert, thus demonstrating the respect of the body of 
students. But after the publication of ‘“‘ Fathers and 
Children,” Turgéneff received no ticket. This produced 
asensation in the circle of his literary friends, and Ne- 
krasoff and the seminarists, who wrote for the Contem- 
porary, were accused of intriguing in the matter and 
influencing the young men by disseminating calumnies 
about Turgéneff. Turgéneff retorted by warning his 
acquaintances against Nekrasoff, and accusing the latter 
of having gambled away eighteen thousand rubles which 
he had intrusted to him to give to the revolutionary 
writer, Hertzen. It is needless to go into the details of 
this bitter strife between old friends. Suffice it to say, 
that the writer of the memoirs categorically denies the 
charge, and produces statements in confirmation of her 
side of the question; and she was in a,position to know 
the truth of the matter. But, evidently, allowances 
must be made on both sides, by the impartial reader. 

Moscow, Russia. 


COMPLEXITY OF SOCIAL FACTS. 
BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 

IN a previous article we pointed out the frequency with 
which conclusions, just in themselves, are given in social 
discussion a range broader than that which properly be- 
longs to them. They are not carefully weighed with 
other considerations forming also a part of the facts of 
life. This want of proportion in our speculations arises 
from the great complexity of social phenomena. A 
recognition of this complexity is of utmost importance 
in sociology; and its presentation is our present purpose. 
There are no influences that pertain to man, or in any 
way approach him, which may not affect social action. 
The physical features of a country, its climate, the kind 
of industry it favors, and its inducements to it, are 
potent factors in determining social states and the form 
of the national life that arises under them. These forma- 
tive physical forces have been insisted on even more than 
is just, yet they are constant and real agents in the for- 
mation of character, economic, civic and social. Thus, 
in a comparatively brief period, Americans have come 
to differ in a marked way from their kinsmen in England 











or on the Continent; and have taken on a national tem- 
per which is largely the result of climate and circum- 
stances. An eagerness and impetuosity belong to them 
born of stimulating conditions and extended changeable 
interests. 

Indigenous tendencies which lie back of physical con- 
ditions, are also present from the outset to alter issues. 
Similar opportunities do not bring to every nationality 
the same results. South America has a history very dif- 
ferent from that of North America; and this has arisen 
chiefly from the diverse habits of thought of those who 
settled the two continents. One can draw hardly any 
conclusion from experience in the one region which will 
be a ground for safe action in the other. Differences of 
national character, which lie well back in history, over- 
ride all recent agreements in physical circumstance. 

Different modes of social life, and the diversity of 
demands they make on those subject to them, area 


very important consideration in social problems. It | 


has been found very difficult to unite Chinese labor with 
American labor, tho it is in itself exceedingly good and 
pliant, and is placed under the same physical conditions 
as those which surround our workmen. The laws of 
economy, in their wholesome action among ourselves, 
are, for all practical purposes, suspended by the diver- 
sity of social habits which is not broken down by the 
force of later external circumstances. We are unable 
tobear the results of close contact with those who do 
not come under the same personal and, therefore, the 
same productive motives with ourselves. A single set 
of forces, in an obdurate form, overrule all others. 

Economic forces, tho always present, and economic 
laws, tho they stand for most real relations, govern their 
own phenomena with different degrees of vigor at dif- 
ferent times, and are subject, not only to the modifica- 
cation and limitation of other forces, activein the same 
field, but also to constantly shifting conditions within 
themselves. The economist does not doubt, zealously as 
he may advocate free trade, that production and dis- 
tribution in America have been greatly altered by a tariff; 
and that the balance of interests and of enterprise is not 
what it would have been had no such restrictions on 
trade been imposed. Economic agents do not so inclose 
their own ends, nor push their own methods in so posi- 
tive a way,as to make modification impossible. They 
are variable every moment under stages of growth or of 
decline which wise or foolish action has induced. We 
might as well affirm inevitable development of the 
laws of steam and iron, as combined in the steam- 
engine, as to affirm it of the laws of production opera- 
tivein any given community. The scene is constantly 
shifting, and calls for that clearness of vision, sound- 
ness of judgment and firmness of hand, on the part of 
those who manage affairs, which are the characteristics 
of every safe pilot. Everything is pliant, free, open to 
effort, ready for change. 

This fact leads us to another set of influences, very effi- 
cacious, and very variable within thenselves—intellec- 
tual endowments. Most of the forces which operate in 
society act through an intellectual medium. A clear, 
penetrable atmosphere is an essential requisite for the 
full effect of the subtile, Vital energies that play upon the 
human mind and heart. These energies will show very 
distinct results, according to the degrees and phases of 
intelligence to which they are addressed. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and nothing prospers like prosperity. 
Yet the prosperity in its incipiency constantly turns on 
degrees of insight, vigorous forecast—the firm grip of 
economy oh present conditions. A man may be poor 
almost anywhere, and rich almost anywhere, according 
to his endowments. The English are acolonizing race, 
because they have that precise grade of intelligence 
which enables them to break through and thrust aside 
preliminary difficulties. A given form of intellectual 
endowment is to the economic and social impulses what 
nourishment within the seed itself is to the seed—it en- 
ables it to grow. 

With the forces already mentioned are also present 
moral and religious incentives. The form, quality, 
vigor, persistency of economic and social motives will 
depend very much on the phase of life which belongs to 
men by virtue of the broader, more constructive ener- 
gies which express themselves in morality and religion. 
As these are activein multiplying the incitements of ef- 
fort, in giving direction to development, in determining 
the tone and energy of action, they constitute a superior 
stratum of motives which lies just above the toil which 
tends to prosperity and flashes down into it the electric 
energy which purifies and renews the atmosphere of la- 
bor. Without more or less of these inexhaustible depths 
of spiritual space above us, human life would soon be 
smothered by the heavy air and noxious vapors which 
are the instant fruit of its own industry. 

The recent strike in London was remarkable for its 
extent, for the urgency of the interests involved in it, 
and that it was instituted in behalf of one of the feebler 
forms of unskilled labor. It was the moral element 
which saved it; the sobering influence of conviction on 
those below, and its strong appeal to those above. 

Still another set of forces inclose the field of human 
labor—civic institutions. These may not seem, at first 
sight, of so much moment positively as negatively. Like 
fences, they set the limits of production and protect it 
with them; but as these limits are constantly chang- 
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ing, and protection is constantly passing into aid, civil 
law becomes far more than simple defense. Civil law, 
in expressing the sense of justice which pervades the 
community, defines thé conditions of interaction be- 
tween interest and interest, hope and hope; what efforts 
the community, in its collective force, will encourage, 
and what it desires to repress. Civil law, in bringing 
aid to specific undertakings, and by carefully renewing 
the protection it casts over its feebler citizens, becomes 
more like that general, accumulative providence that 
rules in a thrifty conservatory, than the barbaric safety 
expressed ina rail-fence. The State may be in a high 
degree, and will be in a measure, the last distillation of 
social incentives, which pervades the air like moisture, 
favoring all luxuriant, healthy, social growth. 

The forces which we have now only partially and has- 
tily enumerated cover one and the same field—that of so- 
cial activity. No man can fully trace them all; no man 
can define the exact balance, at any one moment, exist- 
ing betweenthem. Every man who is to counsel wisely, 
and to help harmoniously human development, must 
stand in full and proportionate recognition of them all. 
He cannot be an economist without philanthropy; nor a 
philanthropist without understanding the productive 
forces that lie nearest his hand. 

Nor do these several incentives in social action remain 
apart, like different crops in one inclosure. They are 
interfused in the same subtle fashion as are mechanical, 
chemical, vital processes in the human body. In an act 
of simplest social intercourse, as a trade, more motives 
than one may enter; and even if the motive shares the 
simplicity of the act, the energy which lies back of it, 
and which will arise after it—the chain of which it is but 
asingle link—extends through all the soul of man, and 
binds him to certain fixed centers of activity. The lariat 
is there, and the pin, no matter whether the horse hap- 
pens to graze North or to graze South. 

If we are to discuss social problems, we mist, first of 
all, rise to the sense of their breadth. We must see that 
in them, all forces now present in the world converge; 
that through them flow all influences with their accu- 
mulated modifications which make up human history. 
The power of the world,the haps and mishaps of our 
pilgrimage in it, and the grace of God are each here. 
We would not disparage the economist, who comes with 
his stringent, drastic plasters all spread for the ills of the 
world; but we would say, Hold alittle; let us see whether 
this is simply a case in which humors of indolence and 
vice are to be brought to an issue. It is possible that the 
whole body needs purifying and stimulating remedies, 
and that the divine life that is in it must be awakened 
again from the sole of the foot to the crown of the head. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE new “ Letters of Lord Chesterfield” will go some 
way to exonerate him from Dr. Johnson’s description of 
his manners and morals. There is certainly not so much 
of the dancing-master in them, tho his attitude to women 
is much the same. When politeness (so-called) to the 
sex was apparently at its hight, they were probably never 
so much despised. ‘In company,” writes his Lordship 
to his godson, ‘‘ every woman is every man’s superior, 
and must be addressed with flattery which you need not 
be afraid of making too strong. It is not mean on your 
part or pernicious to them, for it can never give them a 
greater opinion of their beauty or sense than they had 
before.” This cynicism would nowadays be considered 
little short of brutal; but it is interesting as illustrative 
of the real opinion of ‘‘ men ‘of gallantry.” It is not the 
man who takes off his hat the quickest to a woman who 
necessarily respects her the most. It has always struck 
me that the last words of Chesterfield, ‘‘ Give Dayrolles 
achair,” often quoted as a proof of his politeness, proved 
just the contrary. The words were spoken to his valet, 
and referred to his medical attendant, who had just 
come to visit him. Unless he considered his valet and 
his physician upon the same social plane (which it is very 
likely he did), he should surely have said: ‘‘Give Dr. 
Dayrolles a chair.” In the present volume there are 
some observations full of good sense and knowledge of 
human nature. ‘‘ Never,” he says, “‘ show that contempt 
which very often you will have, and with reason, for 

_ any human creature; for it will never be forgiven. An 
injury is sooner pardoned than an insult.” He might 
have added that an insult is sooner pardoned than a 
slight; for an insult may be the result of momentary 
passion, but a slight is only put upon those for whom we 
have an habitual contempt and who are well aware that 
it does not arise from accident. 

The Chinese, as becomes a nation in which the literate 
are especially honored, have, it seems, a god of letters. 
His career would appear to have been peculiar, but in 
some ways characteristie enough. He passed through 
seventeen lives; but only nine of them—exactly those 
allotted to the cat—have been preserved; or, if they 
were preserved, have been recorded. It is probable, 
therefore, that he presided over Periodical Literature, 
and some ‘“‘ numbers” of him have been lost. He does 
not appear to have been illustrated, which is much to be 
regretted. His ‘‘ Life and Writings,” as indicated by the 
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no portrait. It would have afforded greater opportuni- 
ties for the allegorical artist. He might have been rep- 
resented, like St. George and the Dragon, in the act of 
trampling on a publisher, or receiving a rejected manu- 
script from an editor about to cast it into his waste 
basket or the flames. In his left hand he would have 
grasped an honorarium--not a weapon, but that which 
supplies the weapon of war. (A metaphorical allusion, 
which reminds one of the poet who, asked to immortal- 
ize some new literary venture, commenced his compo- 
sition with ‘‘Thus far we have advanced without a 
cheque”), His right hand would, perhaps, have held a 
pen very extensively advertised; ‘‘The Celestial pen, no 
author’s inkstand complete without it.” But this por- 
trait of the Chinese deity is only imaginary. What we 
know of his writings is that they were like our Christmas 
numbers, being principally about ghosts. The learned 
gentleman to whom we are indebted for this informa- 
tion is of opinion that they were literal ghosts; but I 
cannot help having a suspicion that they were the ghosts 
(known to sculptors) who write books to which other 
men give their names. If this be so, the god of litera- 
ture wasan unprincipled fellow. ‘‘The man and ghost 
are mutually related,” he says. ‘‘ Why separate man and 
ghost?’ This may very well mean, “ there is freedom of 
contract; if an author can get another man to write for 
him, why should he not? It’s their business, not ours,” 
It is possible indeed, admits this deity for a writer of small 
in‘ elligence, to get on without becoming a ghost; but this 
is only to be done ‘‘ by those who can be submissive with- 
out deception, and are able to preserve their natural 
force unabated, secretly cherishing growth.” Growth 
of what? The youth of our country secretly cherish 
the growth of their mustaches; but beyond that sug- 
gestion fails me. What does he mean? The god of 
literature may be useful in China; but he must make 
himself much more intelligible to gain devotees in this 
country. 
Some literary folks have been putting up a memorial 
brass to Richardson the novelist; and the critics, in place 
of subscribing to it, have been sounding his praises. 
‘¢Poor indeed must be the imagination of that man who 
isnot enthralled by ‘ Clarissa,’” says one of them. I don’t 
know about “‘enthralled”; but if he means fascinated like 
the bird in the presence of the snake, stuck fast and un- 
able to get on, that is also my experience of the work in 
question. Yet what a popularity that man once had 
with all classes. ‘‘ The blacksmith of my village,” says 
Sir John Herschel, ‘‘ used in the summer evenings to 
read ‘ Pamela,’ seated at his anvil, to a large and atten- 
tive audience. When the hero and heroine married (after 
a long and rather peculiar wooing) his hearers were so 
delighted, that they got the church keys and set the 
church bells ringing.” 
A German newspaper editor has been prosecuted for 
petty treason for saying that his Emperor rode on one 
occasion in a hack cab. Unless one knew to the con- 
trary, one would imagine that a government capable of 
such an act of folly as this, was rotten and toppling to 
its fall. If an English newspaper should accuse the 
Prince of Wales of the same want of dignity, it would 
certainly plead justification. It has happened on more 
than one occasion that H. R. H. has been seen in a han- 
som, with the driver indicating by down-pointed finger 
to his friends as he passed the rank, what a very fine 
fare he has got inside; but so far from thinking worse of 
our Prince for that, we all like him a great deal the better. 
If any one wishes to be strengthened in his opinion 
that we are not such dull dogs as were our forefathers 
let them read ‘‘In Cap and Gown; or, Three Centuries 
of Cambridge Wit.” It is quite amazing how, in the 
first two centuries, men who wrote such jocosities could 
have had the imprudence to print them. In other walks 
than of wit many of the persons quoted distinguished 
themselves; but in this they fail most miserably. Gray. 
was a fine poet, Porson a great scholar, but facetious- 
ness was evidently not in their line. It is only when we 
come to modern days at Cambridge that humor seems 
to have flourished there. What seems stranger, even 
then, those who afterward greatiy dfstinguished them- 
selves do not evidence the wit and high spirits that 
might reasonably be expected of them in their under- 
graduate days. Not till we get to Calverley and George 
Trevelyan do we find anything like excellence in this 
way. The very best things in the book are by one un- 
known to the world, Arthur Clements Hilton, in 1872, 
who unhappily died young. His parodies upon Swin- 
burne and Bret Harte are unapproachable. Here is one 
on the former, ‘‘ The Octopus” 
“Strange beauty eight-limbed and eight-handed, 
Whence camest to dazzle our eyes? 
With thy bosom bespangled and banded 
With the hues of the seas and the skies; 
Is thy home European or Asian, 
O mystical monster marine? 


Part molluscous and partly crustacean, 
Betwixt and between.” 


*O breast that *twere rapture to writhe on! 
O arms "twere delicious to feel 
Clinging close with the crush of the Python, 
When she maketh her murderous meal. 
In thy eight-fold embraces enfolden, 
Let our empty existence escape; 
Give us death that is glorious and golden 
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The critics did not suffer even the usual time to elapse 
—for they generally wait till an author is buried—to tell 
us how out of all proportion the success of poor Mr. 
Tupper was to his merits. To acertain extent this was 
true; there was nothing phenomenal in his popularity 
except the extent of it. To those whoare conversant 
with such matters it is well known that the writer just 
above the commonplace is sure to have more readers than 
the one many degrees abovehim. Once in a century, in 
the case of some transcendent genius such as Dickens, 
this rule is proved by the exception; but generally speak- 
ing the author who is only just above the public gets 
the greatest crowd to listen to him. ‘‘We understand 
this man,” they say to themselves; ‘‘we have often 
thought the very things he tells us(which must be there- 
fore worth hearing), only he expresses them much bet- 
ter.” That is the real secret of a vast circulation, the 
more or less eloquent expression of commonplace ideas. 
Tupper’s success was peculiar because it was in poetry, 
with which his public was totally unacquainted (except 
in hymns), and they were delighted to find they could 
understand what had been hitherto a sealed book to 
them; but any great success in fiction is governed by 
the same laws. The ‘‘ Wide, Wide World” is read and 
admired by many more persons than ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” It 
is to be observed, too, that Thackeray himself is indebted 
tomany admirers, quite outside intellectual circles, for 
that defect of his of coming from behind his showman’s 
curtain and showing how he pulled the strings of his 
puppets. The commonplace reader was charmed at 
being introuced behind the scenes, and (especially) told 
what the author really meant by it all so plainly. It 
flattered his intelligence because, with this help, he 
could understand Thackeray. A man must write “to 
the purpose, easy things to understand” to attain (what 
of course Thackeray never did attain) a gigantic popu- 
larity. The cheap periodicals that have the largest cir- 
culation are notoriously conducted upon these princi- 
ples. It would be both unfair and untrue to call those 
who conduct them foolometers; but they understand the 
intellectual capacities of their readers exactly, and are 
not too far removed from them to be out of sympathy 
with their taste. Curiously enough the cultured classes, 
whether from caprice or a desire to be altogether differ- 
ent from the ‘‘ masses,” have a fancy for authors, both 
in prose and verse, whom they do not understand; to be 
obscure and difficult is a passport to their admiration; 
the works of their favorite writers are of course never 
cheap, and are therefore remunerative, but, when com- 
pared with such a popularity as Mr. Tupper’s, they can 
scarcely be said to have a circylation at all. . 
What a strange thing, when one thinks how highly 
reputation and even notoriety are now valued, is the 
reticence of the author of the ‘‘ Letters of an English- 
man” just deceased. For eight-and-twenty years he 
has kept the secret of his own fame, notwithstanding 
scores of temptations, not the least of which must have 
been the desire to explode the thieves who would have 
robbed him of.it. Many a political writer of that date 
held his tongue and shook his head, not altogether in the 
negative, when those letters were imputed to him. 
There was scarcely any writer of mark in those days to 
whom they had not been assigned, from Kinglake down- 
ward. They were worthy of the highest fame. Weighty 
as the letters of Junius, scornful as those of Grenville 
Murray, but breathing a spirit of nobility and independ- 
ence rare indeed in newspaper controversy, they have 
no equals in journalistic literature. The present genera- 
tion knew nothing about them, but the interest they ex- 
cited on their publication (in December, 1851, immedi- 
ately after the coup d’etat) was intense. The last two 
letters of the series were not inserted in the Times, but 
appeared, I think, in the Daily News, under the signa- 
ture of A.Saxon. The relations between “the leading 
journal” and the author were perhaps ‘‘strained” by 
that circumstance, and on the separate publication of the 
letters the writer reproached the Times for not having 
a review of the pamphlet. As it had not paid him for 
them, the leastitcould have done (he wrote) was to notice 
the letters. To which it replied that it would have gladly 
paid him, if he had given them the chance (by revealing 
his name), and as to commendation the best proof of 
what it thought of his letters was their appearance in 
its columns. To which ‘‘the Englishman” replied in 
that journal that it had conquered him equally in logic 
and good taste—or words to that effect. Some time 
afterward in a Committee of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Walter observed that every letter in the Times had 
been always guaranteed, privately or publicly, by the 
name of the author. ‘‘ But how about the ‘ Letters of 
an Englishman’ ?” asked somebody. ‘ To be sure,” said 
Mr. Walter, ‘“‘they had escaped my memory; it was 
the one exception that proves the rule.” When the Times 
first discovered that they were written by Mr. Wolfen- 
den Johnstone, surgeon, I do not know; but it is one of 
the most remarkable journalistic revelations that hasever 
been made, 

Some people get angry with the judges for their willful 
and wrong-headed ways; because they let off cruel 
wretches with six months’ imprisonment, and send 
thieves (who may réally want what they steal) into penal 
servitude; because they are callous to the sufferings of 





Crushed all out of shape.” 


jurymen; because they think it sets them on a pedestal 
to pretend to be ignorant of things that are well 
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known to all other human beings; and, in short, for a 
great many good reasons. But now and then a judge 
wakes up and seems to say to himself: ‘‘ If the world at 
large is of opinion that I am not worth £5,000 a year, I 
will at least show them that I am not deficient in intelli- 
gence.” One of them had a china maniac before him 
the other day as prosecutor, who bitterly complained 
that he had bought ‘‘ a shepherdess with a red mark on 
her back” (such as sheep have, to identify them), which 
guaranteed her to be “old Chelsea”; whereas, as it 
turned out, she was new Chelsea. Then the judge, with 
a noble defiance of all conventional drivel (or perhaps 
because his mind was running on shepherdesses who 
were not of china), inquired: ‘“‘ But why should she be 
of more value because she was old?” A piece of com- 
mon sense like that dropped from the Bench should 
make one lenient to much judicial shortcoming. There 
has been nothing like it as a reproof to inanity since the 
whole science of heraldry was described as ‘‘ a couple of 
jackasses fighting for a bit of gilt gingerbread.” 

There are some things which, even when one sees them 
‘‘in print,” one is slow to believe. The Chester Board 
of Guardians, I read, have decided against providing 
knives and forks for the use of the paupers. A member 
of the Board expressed himself as having been disgusted 
with the scenes he had witnessed in the workhouse din- 
ing-room—which must have reminded him of a country 
dance, ‘‘ hands across and down the middle”; but the 
majority ‘‘ would only consent to hire the usual table 
requisites for the Christmas dinner.” If this is true, 
civilization in Cheshire must have a different meaning 
from that which it implies in other places. 

LonDON, ENGLAND. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 





‘*T SHOULD think they would get up and give their 
seats to white people.” 

The remark was in the Senate gallery, the day Senator 
Tngalls made his speech on the race problem—in other 
words, What shall be done with the Negro? 

The woman making the remark had come in too late 
to get a seat in the crowded gallery. 

“They,” represented two colored women, who were 
early on the ground, and of course had obtained seats. 
To ‘‘ get up and give their seats to white people,” would 
have solved the race problem just then to the satisfac- 
tion of the woman who had only standing-room. 

** Madame,” said a lady near, ‘‘do you not think the 
colored people are almost as much interested in this as 
we are? Why do you think they should, to-day, of all 

* days, ‘‘ get up and give their seats to white people ?” 

The little touch of sarcasm brought the woman to her 
senses, apparently, and for a moment she looked con- 
fused. Then she said slowly, as if the situation were 
just revealed: 

‘* Oh—yes—I never thought of—that.” 

The galleries were crowded—more than crowded. 
There were a great many colored people,a great many 
white people,altogether as many as could get in, filling the 
doorways and standing outside,in impatient,disappointed 
groups. lt was a magnificent audience, and worthy of 
the Senator, who led off on the Republican side of the 
race problem. It was an audience to inspire a less gifted 
speaker. Half of the House members were in chairs on 
the floor; every Senator, on both sides, was in his seat; 
and there were several of the Cabinet officers and Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court present. The President’s 
wife, with Miss Halford and Miss Sanger, sat in the Ex- 
ecutive slip, and just back of them was the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s wife. All about were the wives and daughters of 
Senators and Representatives, and the two of all most 
interested were Mrs. Ingalls and her daughter, sitting in 
front seats. In the public gallery there was, it is true, 
a “sea” of black faces—black, earnest, intent. And why 
not? Does not this race problem mean more to them 
than to any other civilized people on the face of the 
earth? They knew well the man who was to speak for 
them; and of all days, indeed, why should they ‘‘get up 
and give their seats to white people ?” 

No doubt many of the audience were disappointed in 
Senator Ingalis’s speech. Some expected, as they said, 
‘more cutting and slashing”; others, more. of his 
‘* polished sarcasm”; and still others, more of the bril- 
liant rhetoric and meteoric flashes for which he is cele- 
brated. But the speech of two hours, lacking five 
minutes, was, from first to last, impassioned and dig- 
nified, fearless in its statement of facts, fascinating in 
its language, and impressive in ite word pictures. I 
have heard Senator Ingalls often, when his speech was 
a succession of sparkling flashes of wit, humor and 
irony; but I have never seen him when the dignity of 
the man was more striking. Perhaps he never made a 
more forcible speech, because so absolutely free from 
every suggestion of vituperation and bitter retort. 
The Kansas Senator is a distinguished figure at any 
time, tall, thin, and silver-haired. But when he speaks, 
not only his splendid voice holds the audience, but he 
has the presence which attracts and fascinates, not only 
the people in the galleries, but his brother Senators, who 
turn and watch him. [ give the opening of his speech: 

“Mr, President: The race to which we belong is the 
most arrogant and rapacious, the most exclusive and in- 
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domitable in history. It is the conquering and the uncon- 
querable race through which alone man has taken posses- 
sion of the physical and the moral world. To our race hu- 
manity is indebted for religion, for literature, for civiliza- 
tion. It has a genius for conquest, for politics, for jurispru- 
dence, and for administration. The home and the family 
are its contributions to society. Individualism, fraternity, 
liberty and equality have been its contributions to the 
State. All other races have been its enemies and its vic- 
tims. This is not the time, nor is it the occasion to con- 
sider the profoundly interesting question of the unity of 
races. It is sufficient to say that, either by instinct or 
design, the Caucasian race at every step of its progress from 
barbarism to enlightenment has refused to mingle its blood 
or assimilate with the two other great human families (the 
Mongolian and the African), and has persistently rejected 
adulteration.’’ : 


The wine question, the decolleté gown question, and 
and the first cell question, are to the fore again. In- 
deed, as regularly as the years come round do these three 
questions come to disturb the peace of official circles. 
The one of greatest importance is, Shall wines be served 
at dinners, and shall the punch-bow! hold its own at teas 
and receptions? Society is not likely to legislate either 
out of social life. But itis true, nevertheless, that the 
punch-bow! is growing scarcer and smaller, and that 
the courage to give dinners without wines, and parties 
without punch, is growing more frequent and larger. I 
am sure there is, out of Washington, the very general 
impression that the White House is, to a certain degree, 
something of a law unto official circles. But no mvre 
does the White House influence other houses than the 
mistress of the White House sets the fashion of gowns 
for other women. It is curious, in fact, to observe how 
little influence the White House, and the “ first lady of 
the land” really have, after all, in the direction of fol- 
lowers in the official ‘‘ swim.” 

History, up to and including the present Administra- 
tion, must chronicle that but one out of the twenty-two 
Presidents banished wines from the White House; and 
then it was not the President, but the President’s wife— 
a strong, fine, noble nature, one of the most honest 
women the sun ever shone upon, who would not 
serve wines because she could not be untrue 
to her own convictions. At the first State dinner 
given by the President and Mrs. Hayes, in honor of the 
Diplomatic Corps, the Secretary of State, Mr. Evarts, 
carried his point in favor of the wines; but it was only 
once. Afterward through the four years, there were 
neither wines nor punch in the White House. The 
whole country seemed at the time to support Secretary 
Evarts. On the the other hand, the handsomest evening 
parties and the most elaborate dinners and luncheons, 
marked this ‘“‘ cold water régime.” And the White 
House disbursements, from the beginning of its history 
up to the present, show that the greatest expenditures 
for entertainments during any one term of four years, 
were made by President and Mrs. Hayes. This may 
seem incredible; but it istrue. Never before, and never 
since the Hayes Administration, have elaborate suppers 
been served at the White Houre evening receptions. 

Each season, President and Mrs. Hayes gave an even- 
ing party to a company of two thousand, or two thou- 
sand five hundred guests. They were the Diplomatic 
Corps, Senators and Representatives with the ladies of 
their families, including wives, sisters, cousins and 
aunts, and often visitors; Army and Navy officers, with 
thesame proportion of ladies; in fact, all official people, 
besides scores of friends and acquaintances in private life. 
They were card receptions, differing from all other card 
receptions before and since, in that the whole company 
was entertained at a supper, laid in both the State and 
private dining-rooms. On these occasions, the supper 
was as elegant as it is possible to imagine, and included 
every delicious beverage that ‘‘cheers but does not inebri- 
ate.” The floral decorations were unsurpassed, the Ma- 
rine Band gave festive music, and—I need not add what 
is well known—the hostess was one of the most charm- 
ing ever dispensing the hospitality of the White House. 
But there was neither wine nor punch at the parties, 
neither wine nor punch at luncheons, and no wine at 
dinners. And beéause of that one ‘sin of omission,” 
hundreds of people will, to their dying days, believe that 
the social régime of President and Mrs. Hayes was one 
wholly devoid of brilliancy, and possessed only of penu- 
rious effects. 

Cabinets are regarded as a part of the President’s offi- 
cial family; but the houses of President Hayes's “abinet 
officers were not influenced by the White House atti- 
tude toward the wine question. I cannot recall one of 
them as a practical Prohibitionist. In President Arthur’s 
Cabinet his Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Teller, and 
Mrs. Teller, never served wines or punch at any time. 
There was not even one Prohibitionist in President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet.It was a very uneven Cabinet. 
In some houses the mildest and smallest quan- 
tity of punch prevailed, while in others cham- 
pagne flowed like water. In President Harrison’s Cab- 
inet, it may be set down for a fact that the punch- 
bowl will have no place in the Postmaster-General’s 
house. The mildest form of claret punch, or, in reality, 
lemonade flavored with claret, is served at Secretary 
Rusk’s house at the Wednesday afternoon receptions. 
Secretary Rusk, tho not a Prohibitionist, is a pronounced 
temperance man. It 1s to be kept in mind that the 
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‘* Cabinet receptions,” on Wednesdays, are public recep- 
tions. Friends, acquaintances ard strangers are equally 
at liberty to call on the families of the Vice-President 
and Cabinet officers without invitation. The only pass- 
port is good behavior. When these houses are thus 
opened to the public, and there are refreshment tables 
inviting all alike, it will be seen that to be temperate in 
all things is much the safer course. In making the 
round” of these receptions a week ago, I saw wine 
at one house only — the Vice-President’s. A decan- 
ter of wine and half a dozen wine-glasses were on the 
side-board; but I do not believe half a dozen visitors 
touched the wine. On the opposite side of the room 
there was a large bowl of café-frappé, and about this 
visitors crowded, who did not prefer tea served at the 
large table. Had the bowl, however, contained punch, 
dozens would have taken punch, making conclusive evi- 
dence that a decanter of good wine is far better for the 
public than a big bowl of punch. 

At the State dinners since the Hayes Administration, 
five and six wines were served. President Harrison’s 
State dinners are marked by five wines—at each plate 
the five glasses. President Cleveland’s four years will 
stand alone as having wines at State dinners, but never 
a wine-glass at the plate of the hostess, tho at every 
other plate there were six. Neither Miss Cleveland nor 
Mrs. Cleveland ever touched wine, und neither ever gave 
way to the form of a wine-glass at her plate. One must 
admit that it was a very silently modest but very de- 
termined proclamation of their temperance principles, 
and one for which the foreign guests expressed pro- 
found respect. 

I think if one were to enter the Senatorial Circle the 
number of temperance houses would cause general sur- 
prise. In some houses neither wine nor punch are seen, 
in others both are served to guests, tho neither the host 
nor hostess touches them. Senator Cockrell has not drunk 
a glass of wine or punch since he has been in the Sen- 
ate—almost fifteen years. Mrs. Cockrell serves punch 
at evening parties, but does not take it herself. Mrs. 
Carlisle never touches punch or wine, and does not serve 
it at receptions. Senator Spooner invariably turns down 
his glass at a dinner, when he is a gaest, and neither 
wine nor punch are seen in his house. He has three 
sons, and he says: ‘* My boys shall never see their father 
drink wine.” Senator Frye, Senator Stockbridge, Sena- 
tor Ingalls, Senator Teller, Senator McPherson and Sen- 
ator Blair are among the practical temperance men, 
who are not, however, Prohibitionists. In the House 
there are a large proportion of the members who do 
not touch wines or any liquors. Of the three things I 
have named as coming to the fore every season there is 
no doubt that the wine question has made the greatest 
advance, and it is in the direction of practical temper- 
ance. At the same time one may yet count by the 
dozen charming people who would give dinner-parties 
if they had the courage to give them without wines. 
The result is they are forced to pay off indebtedness at 
one fell stroke of—the tea. Once during the season they 
give a tea to several hundred guests. The table at a 
tea may be very elaborate and attractive without punch. 
But the givers of teas do not get half the satisfaction 
out of teas that they would from giving dinners; ‘and 
somehow teas are regarded by guests as the *“‘ lump” 
payment of social scores, and “no great compliment, 
after all.” 

One hears of ‘‘ pink luncheons,” “ yellow luncheons,” 
and so on, according to the flowers and table effects. 

Why not an “orchid dinner”? I will venture to say 
there has not been such a display of orchids at a former 
State dinner as were seen at the recent State dinner 
given by the President and Mrs. Harrison to the Diplo- 
matic Corps. The entire center piece, and it was a long, 
oval mound, was of orchids massed in mignonette. The 
orchids were very large, fully open, and of the.indescrib- 
able shaded pink and shaded purple colors. The effect 
of these rare flowers with the blooming mignonette was 
superb. The bouquets for the ladies were of the more 
pronounced pink orchids, large and of languid beauty. 
At the ends of the table were baskets of lilies-of-the- 
valley and Marechal Neil roses. It seemed a great pity 
there should have been anything more; for without any- 
thing more the floral decorations would have been most 
beautiful and complete. But they—the florists, I suppose 
—could not *‘ let well enough alone,” so there were two 
floral hemispheres to represent the world, and intended to 
beappropriate. Tobesure, the guests were representatives 
of the world’s countries; but, all the same, the floral hem- 
ispheres were very heavy and really spoiled the otherwise 
quite perfect table. Asa whole, however, the President’s 
first dinner in honor of the diplomats was a handsome 
entertainment. There was the massive setting given to 
the big East room by a wealth of tall palms, ferns, and 
other tropical foliage. Throughout the State drawing- 
rooms there was the beauty and fragrance of flowers, 
over all thesparkling lights, and festive music was given 
by the Marine Band. And, inspite of little shabbinesses, 
it is always the beautiful old White House, invariably 
rising superior to ‘‘ short appropriations,” and putting 
its best foot forward, even to the admiration of men and 
women whose sovereign rulers dwell in palaces, Why 
‘then, should we pull it to pieces and distress ourselves 
about a new White House? No, not anew White House; 
there can be no new White House for the people, That 
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is not the idea. We, some of us, are puffed up arid in- 
flated with the pride of building a new “‘ Executive Man- 
sion,” for the President's family, Why Executive Man- 
sion for the family? Why not executive offices for the 
President, his Secret&ries and clerks, and for business 
purposes? In afew words, why not whisk off the con- 
servatory from the west end of the White House, put it 
on the east end, and open the East room into it? Noth- 
ing would add more to the grand East room, and noth- 
ing would be,of such immense advantage in point of 
comfort and pleasure at receptions. Then, with the 
conservatory on the east, puta wing on the west, for 
executive offices, and give up the whole second 
floor of the White House, including the pres- 
ent business offices, to the family, and to be 
in fact, as in name, the President’s house? This wing, 
or whatever it may be termed, would place the Presi- 
dent and executive business much nearer the depart- 
ments of State, War and Navy, as the great pile of gran- 
ite in which they are is west of the White House. 
Fancy, then, the impressiveness of the East ruom and 
conservatory thrown together and brilliantly lighted. 
But more, fancy the comfort of the people, who would 
be forever after exempt from the crush of the crossing 
‘‘lines” of crowds at receptions, both private and public— 
one crowd struggling to get to the Blue room, and the 
other crowd struggling to get away from it, but the two 
making the inevitable jam in the corridor. This briefly 
given plan would insure the privacy desired by the Pres- 
ident’s family, and even a large family would then have 
room enough, and bedrooms to spare. We should also 
keep the White House as it is, old-fashioned, of simple 
dignity, beautiful, and dear in its associations to all the 
people. 

There is the disposition to comment on the absence of 
the Vice-President and Mrs. Morton from the dinner 
to the Diplomatic Corps; but there was no reason at all 
for their presence. The law of etiquet in this regard is 
clearly defined, and absolutely names the official guests 
out of the foreign circle. They are, the Secretary of 
Stat>, whose department is one of foreign affairs, the 
two Chairman of the Senate and House Committees 
on Foreign Affairs. In the absence of the Secre- 
tary of State, the department is represented by 
the Assistant Secretary; but in the absence of the 
Chairman of the Committees, they are not repre- 
sented. Representative. Hitt, Chairman of the 
House Committee, was at this dinner. Senator Sher- 
man, Chairman of the Senate Committee, was ill, and the 
Senate Committee was not represented. If there are 
guests in the White House, at the time of a State dinner, 
they are, of course, dinner guests, on the personal invi- 
tation of the President. As to the diplomats, none but 
Ministers, or Acting Ministers who are accredited 
Chargés @' Affaires,are asked to the dinner given in honor 
of the Diplomatic Corps. So strict is the law that the 
Chinese Ministers, one, two, three in succession, and 
speaking only his native tongue, is not permitted to have 
his interpreter with him. On one of these State occa- 
sions it was intimated to the Chinese Minister that his 
Secretary, whospoke English and French fluently,would 
be permitted to stand back of the Minister’s chair. But 
‘as this position would be entirely that of a servant in 
China, it was not to be thought of for a moment by 
either the Minister or Secretary. Therefore, the Chinese 
Minister has had a solitary time of it at State dinners. 








Sine Arts. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK NOTES. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


THe Museum of Boston has doubled its size. I do not 
refer to the Boston Museum, where the horrors of the 
drunkard’s career were of old-time figured in wax, and 
where Warren, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, was wont to 
move mothers and children to wholesome mirth; but the 
Museum—the Art Museum, which has been so enlarged in 
the rear as to accommodate the many additions that have 
enriched its various departments. Thanks to Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards’s popular and interesting lectures upon Egypt- 
ology, much has been heard of the additions mide of late to 
the department of Egyptian art; but it is to the fine collec- 
tion of classical casts that General Loring, director of the 
Museum, refers with special pride. This collection of casts 
is very comprehensive, and may be ranked as third in the 
world, being only surpassed by those of Berlin and of Stras- 


bourg. The unpacking of cases and the arranging of the 


exhibits is now going on, and it will probably be two 
months before the Museum can be opened to the public. 

The gray walls of the new Public Library are well up, 
and give promise of a buiiding that shall be both simple 
and impressive. Much interest has been taken in the erec- 


tion of this building, not only because of its importance 
in itself, and of its choice site near the Art Museum, Trinity | in the representation of fabrics, which she renders in a bril- 


Church and the New Old South, but also because of the 
precautions taken by its architects, McKim, Mead & 
White, I believe, to insure success, The cornice is not yet 
up; but, some time since, one corner was carried up to the 
required hight, and then experiments were made with the 
cornice in plaster before cutting it in stone, till, after va- 
rious changes, a satisfactory effect was secured. Such pre- 
liminary care is seldom taken in our own country, tho cau- 
tious European architects, who do not feel themselves gifted 
with the divine attribute of seeing the end from the begin- 


ning, occasionally make use of this practical method of | dred paintings by our best-known landscape artists from 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


The promising young Architectural Club, of Boston, 
whose rooms are in Hamilton Place, tho barely a year and 
a half old, has already its full complement of professional 
members. The club is limited to a membership of two 
hundred, three-fourths of whom are professional. An ex- 
hibition will be given by the Club in the spring which, if 
Boston architects are to be believed, will wholly surpass 
that of the Architectural League recently held in New 
York. One special feature planned for this exhition is the 
display of a collection of drawings by Messrs. Abbey and 
Parsons. ‘ 

The Boston Art Club has been enlarging the place of its 
‘tent, lengthening its cords and strengthening its stakes 
atter a fashion that speaks well for its growing prosperity. 
A reception was recently given at the opening of the en- 
larged building on Vartmouth Street, which is now fol- 
lowed by the Forty-first Annual Exhibition of the Club, the 
largest and finest it has ever offered to public view. Of the 
215 canvases exhibited, more than a fourth are by New York 
artists, and of course these have already appeared in the 
Academy Exhibitions. Special prominence is given in the 
Main Gallery to Mr. Samuel Richards’s ‘“‘ Evangeline.” The 
Sister of Mercy is here represented in the hospital at the 
moment when 

“ Suddenly, as if urrestefl by fear or a feeling of wonder, 

Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped 
from her fingers, 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the 
morning.” 

The face and feeling of Evangeline is admirable; so, too, is 
the head of Gabriel; altho the artist has ignored the poet’s 
suggestion that the glow of youth had come back to the 
face of the dying man, and that 

“ Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever.” 
There are some special minor excellences in this picture, 
such as the light through the towel thrown on the back of 
the chair; but somehow one is dismayed by the feeling that 
Gabriel has lost his legs, and that there is nothing of him 
left but head and shoulders. In the West Gallery Mr. Rob- 
ert Reid’s ‘“‘ Flight into Egypt” shows to much more ad- 
vantage than in its former high promotion over the corridor 
doorat the Academy. The pictures bought by the Club are 
Mr. William E. Norton’s * At Ostend,’’ where fishermen 
and women are seen standing on the quay; one of Mr. 
Childe Hassam’s views of city streets called ‘‘ Winter 
Nightfall in the City”; an admirable painting of dunes and 
sand where the shadow of drifting clouds is actually felt, 
by Mr. Marcus Waterman, entitled ‘“‘The High Beach, 
Provincetown”; Mr. H. G. Plumb’s ‘‘ The Orphans,” bear- 
ing on its frame the “‘mention honorable’ of the Paris 
Salon; a tiny canvas representing a mouse caught in a trap 
surrounded by her young in attitudes of bewilderment and 
distress; and “‘ Shelling Nuts,”’ by Mr. O. C. Wigand, where 
the ground on which the child is seated is so regularly 
dotted with brown leaves as to suggest a carpet of set pat- 
tern rather than earth and out-of-doors. This Exhibition 
is rich in portraiture, showing the stylish, Boston woman, 
who is at ease about Her garments, since Hollander is re- 
sponsible for them; the would-be stylish woman, who is 
conscious of herself and her gowns; the woman who has 
theories about what becomes her; the woman whose dress is 
the reflection of the artist’s taste; the woman—unfortu- 
nately it is usually a woman—who never forgets that she is 
sitting for a portrait; the man who, for the sake of pictur- 
esqueness, poses as a backwoodsman; and the man of affairs 
who sits down indifferently with the simple Cromwellian 
dictum: ‘‘ Paint measIam.’’ All these and many others 
show the character of the sitter and the degree of refine- 
ment, no less than of technical skill, of which the artist is 
Mrs. Throop, for example, in her “ Le Reveil, 
(Salon 1889),”’ shows a quality of refinement all the more 
marked because her work is hung in proximity to Mr. 
Tompkins’s strong, effective, but unrefined ‘“‘ At the Win- 
dow.”’ In this collection no one artist has exhibited more 
than three pictures. 
The special exhibition of foreign water colors at J. East- 
man Chase’s Gallery, Hamilton Place, which has just 
closed was largely made up of pictures by Mr. John Var- 
ley, grandson of the John Varley who, in 1804, was one of 
six men to found the English Water Color Society. Mr. 
Varley’s work in oil is well known in England, his Oriental 
scenes being noted for their rendering of tropical light and 
heat. These water colors have little in common with those 








ness and clear color are striven for; nor do they suggest 
‘anything of such modern English work as Clara Montalba 
exhibits. They are rather of the careful, labored English 
style, tho there is variety enough in subjects und treatment 
to make one doubt at first sight that the thirty-three pic- 
tures are the work of one hand, some few of them being 


chosen are chiefly English cathedrals, near or distant views, 
such as Salisbury, Worcester, Hereford, Canterbury, Glou- 
cester, Durham and York—there are four views of Salis- 
bury Cathedral—and scenes in Switzerland, or near the 
Italian lakes. 

Mr. Chase’s collection also includes a few water colors by 
M. Eugéne Erivaz, nine by Mlle. Maximillienne Guyon, and 
some thirty copies of Turner, by Miss Isabella Jay. Mlle. 
Guyon, tho a girl of but twenty years, received a medal last 
year at the Salon. Her work is very dainty, and she excels 


liant and very intelligent fashion. 


portrait. 





jrdging effects, 





of the modern American schoo], where freshness, bright - 


treated much more frankly than the others. The subjects 


M. Benjamin Constant, when in Boston, has not confined 
his brush to the decorative work for Mr. F. L. Ames, the 
completion of which was said to have been the object of his 
return to America. In addition to this, he has been en- 
gaged more or less in portrait-painting, as also in New 
York, where Mr. Jay Gould has been sitting to him for his 


The last exhibition of the Union League Club was spe- 
cially valuable as it included, in addition to the half a hun- 
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figurines, more than twenty in 
number, are among the recent “ finds’ which, in some way, 
have made their way to America in despite of Turkish law 
and official vigilance; and many of them are of rare grace 
and excellence. They are assigned to the fourth and third 
century, B.c. Noticeable among them were: “Awakening,” 
Greek; a “ Pan Extracting a Thorn from the Foot of a 
Nymph,” from Asia Minor; and two fine medical groups— 
“ZEsculapius and Hygeia attending an Invalid,” and “Ais- 
culapius with a Party of Mourners’’; both Greek and both 
masterly in composition and attitude. Many of the sixty- 
nine vases exhibited were in remarkably perfect condition; 
and together they formed a superb collection of Greek and 
Asiatic-Greek work in clay. 
' As Mr. Seymour Haden is counted the greatest landscape 
etcher of our day, the purchase of his private collection of 
etchings last spring by Messrs. H. Wunderlich & Co. was 
something for New Yorkers to congratulate themselves 
upon. - This collection opens to the public in the Wunder- 
lich Gallery this week. 
The picturesque and poetic figure of the Apostle Eliot 
gives a worthy theme for painter or sculptor. In the exhi- 
bition of the Architectural League one of Mr. F. D. Millet’s 
beautiful designs was for an Eliot window; and now Mr. 
John Rogers has just completed in clay a group of three 
figures, representing John Eliot preaching to the Indians, 
upon which he has been engaged for the past year. These 
figures are of heroic size. The noble and devoted preacher 
stands on a rock, holding in his left hand the open Algon- 
quin Bible which he has translated for his aboriginal pa- 
rishioners, while with his right he points heavenward. A 
Genevan gown falls from his shoulders in graceful folds, 
but does not conceal the Puritan dress of the godly minis- 
ter. The scrip at his side is a necessity; for he is journey- 
ing from station to station, and it must hold the Bible from 
which he preaches. He wears on his head a scholar’s cap, 
his stockings are of ribbed worsted, and his breeches are of 
the Puritan cut. The figure (tho heroic) represents a man 
of medium size; he was spoken of in his old age as a “little 
old man’’—of a sweet and saintly rather than ascetic tem- 
per, and in a persuasive rather than denunciatory frame of 
spirit. This figure, tho not placed in position in the clay, is 
to stand above and between two Indians, a man and a wo- 
man. The woman, who stands at his right, is thoughtful, 
earnest, intent, almost, if not wholly persuaded; the 
man, stern-browed and doubtful, turns his face away; 
the unseen audience whom the preacher addresses 
are below. One small figure of John Eliot without the 
gown, and a group in which the dress and the position of the 
preacher’s right hand are quite different from that of the 
heroic figure, show through what stages of advance the 
artist’s mind has reached its present conception of the A pos- 
tle to the Indians, of whom there is no authentic portrait for 
all the life-likeness that has been put into this face. There 
is, however, a portrait in Boston which has been several 
times engraved that bears his name but upon doubtful 
authority. Remembering that the Rev. John Eliot preached 
against the shaving of beards and the wearing of long hair 
the artist has represented him as bearded and with short 
but not too closely cropped locks. It is hard to judge of a 
groupin piecemeal, but the figures of the Indians as well 
as that of the preacher are dignified, and the work not being 
an order has been the outgrowth of the artist’s personal 
taste. The memory of John Eliot is prized in the region of 
Boston. The Eliot Church in Newton has just been built, 
and in Roxbury there is a street or a square that also bears 
his name; so it would not be surprising if this group event- 
ually found its way to Massachusetts. 
Newakk, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
SMOKING CONDEMNED. 


WE give place to the following communication—or selec- 
tions therefrom—recently printed in the New York Herald. 
They are worthy of very careful consideratiou: 


SMOKING IS A VICE. 


“No clergyman ought to smoke, because smoking is a vice. It 
is a vice, because it is master of labor, time, attention and 
health. I believe that intoxicating liquor and tobacco are the 
two chief enemies of the human race. It seems, therefore, 
as clear as the sun in heaven that no clergyman can be held 
guiltless whodoes not set a personal example in opposition to 
them both. WILLIAM R. ALGER. 
* Boston.” 





AN ARTIFICIAL WANT. 


** Many who begin by smoking in moderation go on to smoke 
in excess, and there they injure their health very seriously. It 
seems to me that when man has so many natural wants it is not 
desirable to add to them another want, which can only be re- 
garded as artificial. FREDERIC W. FARRAR. 
* LONDON.” 
CLERGYMEN SHOULD NOT SMOKE. 


“Clergymen certainly should not smoke. No clergyman 
should do anything he does not expect and wish the young men 
in his congregation and Sabbath-school to do. How can a man 
reprove boys for smoking if he does it himself? No, save us 
from clergymen who smoke! I am glad the Methodist Church 
has decided not to admit young men to her ministry who are 
addicted to the practice. (Chaplain) C. C. McCase. 

“New Yor«K.”’ 

FROM VENERABLE DR. M’COSH. 

“Smoking will be put down when young ladies declare that 
they wil! not look with favor on a young man who smokes, and 
when congregations declare that they will not take a minister 


who smokes. JaMEs MoCoss. 
* PRINCETON, N. J.” 


A FILTHY AND USELESS HABIT. 


“T can give no opinion based on experience of the effects of 
smoking, as the practice has always seemed to me filthy and 
useless, and therefore indulgence in it simply sensual. I think 
the practice inexcusable, except in the case of those who have 
begun it in an idiotic or vicious youth, and whose system is so 





Tnness to Bierstadt, a remarkable collection of Greek fig- 


saturated with the poison that they fear they will, through the 
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shock the change would give the brain, revert into idiocy should 
they cease taking in the usual suppiy of nicotine. 

“New Yor. Wriiam Hares Warp.” 
NOT A WHOLESOME EXAMPLE, 


“I never smoked a cigar or a pipe in my life, and never expect 
todoso. [t is a matter to be left to every minister's conscience 
and common sense. I fear that some valuable lives have ended 
in smoke; and there are times when a cigar in a minister's 
mouth does not help the Gospel that comes out of it, and is not a 
wholesome *ensample to the flock.’ 

“ BROOKLYN. Tuxopore L. CuyLer.” 


SMOKING MINISTERS BAD EXAMPLES. 


“ More than one important religious denomination notably the 
Methodist, now regularly makes inquiry of candidates for the 
ministry as to their habits concerning the use of tobacco. A 
large number of conferences refuse to accept habitual smokers 
as preachers. I believe there should be a reform in this matter 
of smoking among young men, but nothing prevents it so much 
as the practice of afew distinguished preachers, whose habits in 
other respects are exemplary, but who in regard to smoking set 
a bad example to the young. JossPa CooK. 

“ Bostor.” 

CALLING ITS USE A SIN. 

“ Mydeepest feeling is excited by the great extent to which 
ministers of the Gospel are involved in the sin of using tobacco. 

“It not only injures them physically but mentally. 

“Against unanswerable evidence of the widespread evils 
physical, intellectual and moral, they subject themselves to a 
habit of ruinous self-indulgence, and do all that example can do 
to induce others to dothe same. Then of what avail is it for 
them to preach to men to deny ungodliness and every worldly 
lust? 

“While ministers of the Gospel oppose one with vivid elo- 
quence, they advocate the other by example, and are a rampart 
to defend it against all assaulta. EDWARD BEECHER. 

“ BROOKLYN.” 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF “‘ AMERICA,” 

“Tam giad to bear my testimony against the evil practice of 
the use of tobacco by ministers of the Gospel. They are often 
called to visit in the chambers of the sick, whose sensitive 
frames are pained and disgusted by the ill-savored odors car- 
ried inthe breath or in the clothing of visitors. Intimate con- 
versations of sympathy with the afflicted, or of advice to the 
troubled and to inquirers—all alike demanding proximity—will 
often be unwholesome and distressing, not to say impossible. 

“NewTon CENTER, Mss. SAMUEL FRANcis Samira.” 

A DIRTY AND UNHEALTHY HABIT. 

“I began to smoke at eight years of age and ieft off the same 
day. The cane cut from the hedge made me sick, and all my 
experience since has made me more sick of what I regard a 
dirty, costly, tyrannical and unhealthy habit. Excuse may be 
made for some elderly or afflicted smokers; but the practice 
should be specially avoided by ministers. There are in every 
church some who will be pained by such an example, some who 
may be injured by following it. Smokers are liable to become 
slaves to the habit, so that its indulgence gets to be a necessity 
of life. They are uncomfortable without it ; they become reck- 
less of the comfort of others; they must smoke in the street, in 
the car, in the house, in the bedroom. It often leads to drink- 
ing, wastes time and costs money which is needed for better 
objects. NEwMAN HALL, 

“ LONDON.” ; 

NO ARGUMENT FOR SMOKING. 


We make the following selection from a letter of consid- 
erable length : 


“From such study as I have been able to give to the matter I 
am not able to discover any physical or moral argument for 
smoking. The arguments appear to be all on the other side. 
While the evils of alcohol are vastly greater than the evils of 
tobacco, on the other hand it appears to me easier to construct 

argument in favor of the mederate use of alcohol than in 
favor of the moderate use of tobacco. 

“The physical evils that result from the tobacco habit are no- 
torious. The moral evils appear to me also serious. 

““Whatever may be the imagined benefit of smoking to over- 
worked mén (and women? [f it is a sedative, who need it more 
than the wives and mothers ?), it is by substantially universal 
consent an injury tothe young. And yet not only the young 
men in our stores and colleges but the boys in their teens are 
inveterate smokers. 

“The minister should teach by his life; he should set an ex- 
ample which he is willing his congregation should follow; he 
should walk in the paths in which he desires that the boys and 
young men who look up to him should walk. As I personally 
do not wish to see the boys in my Sunday-schools nor the young 
men in my church and congregation smoking, I do not propose 
to set them the example of the smokers. And I cannot but 
think that, on the one hand, if all ministers were of this opin- 
ion, and set a universal example against the cigar, it would 
count for something ; and on the other hand that there is a cer- 


tain incongruity in a smoking clergyman preaching a sermon 
on crucifying the lusts of the flesh or denying ourselves for the 
sake of our peighbors. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


“ BROOKLYN.” 








Science. 


THE little comet, known as Brooks’s Comet (Comet d, 
1889), which was discovered at Geneva, N. Y., on July 7th, 
and passed perihelion on the 30th of September, proves to 
be a most interesting object. We have already mentioned 
in these columns its separation into several fragments in 
imitation of the great Comet of 1882. It took place about 
the 1st of August,as observed by Barnard at the Lick Obser- 
vatory; and one of the fragments is still faintly visible, sail- 
ing steadily along about 100,000 miles ahead of the principal 
mass. But the most singular thing is quite different. 
Some of our readers will remember how in many astronomi- 
cal text-books Lexell’s Cometof 1770, is quoted as the awful 
example of what happens to innocent little comets that 
carelessly stray too near the consequential Jupiter. In 
1770, Lexell’s Comet passed very near the earth, moving at 
that time in a comparatively small oval orbit with a period 
of only five and one-half years. It was easily visible with- 
out a telescope, and had a very respectable tail. In 1776, on 
its return, it did not come anywhere near us and was not 
seen; and it has not been seen since, unless—but we will not 
anticipate. Theloss of the comet excited much interest, 
and calculation soon showed that in 1779, the comet must 
have passed extremely close to Jupiter; as to what happened 
then the calculators are not agreed—the question is delicate 
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and difficult. Laplacerather thought the comet was de- 
stroyed by falling on the planet; the latest and ablest of the 
Leverrier, concluded that the orbit had been 
changed into a new one with a much longer period, proba- 
bly exceeding twenty years. To make a long story short, the 
calculations of Mr, Chandler show that the present comet 
(now moving in an orbit with a period of about seven years) 
came very close to Jupiter in 1886; and on calculating the 
orbit previous to the encounter he finds that it must have 
been a much larger ellipse with a period of very nearly 
twenty-seven years. Rec back for comet periods 
from 1886, we are brought to 1779; nine periods of Jupiter 
brings us there also. In other words, our present comet and 
Jupiter were together in 1779 and in the very region where 
Lexell’s Comet received the impulse that sent it kiting. 
The conclusion which Mr. Chandler draws, is almost irre- 
sistible—viz.,that Brooks’s Comet d of this year is identical 
with our old acquaintance, Lexell’s Comet of 1770, or per- 
haps only a fragment of it. In 1921 the comet and Jupiter 
will meet again; but it is too early as yet to investigate the 
circumstances and results of that encounter. 


....‘* The Native Country of the Peach” is the subject of a 
paper by Professor Claypole in the Bulletin of the Torrey 
Club, in which he shows that De Candolle in his ‘‘ History 
of Cultivated Plants’’ is in error in quoting Theophrastus 
as speaking of itas a Persian fruit. Professor Claypole 
shows that the reference to Theophrastus, as cited, refers 
to the citron. Further he quotes De Candolle as crediting 
Theophrastus with the idea that the Persian apple was the 
citron. There seems some confusion somewhere; but it is 
well known that the peach has no native country as we 
understand the word native, but is an improvement by nat- 
ural selection from the almond, or, as it is termed by classi- 
cal writers the Amygdalus. Persian apple does not explain 
much, as most fruits to the ancients were pomes. Pliny 
says the “ amygdalus (almond) includes the Persian apple 
tree ”’ (13, 6 a), and here surely could not have been thinking 
of the citron. It is more probable that he had reference to 
the peach, and thus it, tho not indigenous, may have been 
introduced from Persia for all the mis-citation by De Can- 
dolle. 








School and College. 


THE 190th annual Yale catalog contains the first com- 
plete and official list of the students in the various depart- 
ments. The total number in the university is 1,508, of 
whom 1,202 are in the department of philosophy and the 
arts. They are divided as follows: Graduate courses, 81; 
Yale College, 736; Sheffield Scientific School, 343; Art 
School, 42; Divinity School, 136; Medical School, 54; Law 
School, 111. The catalog also contains a complete list of 
the prizes and honors during the year, and of the graduate 
students who are holders of scholarships. An interesting and 
valuable feature is a tabulated estimate of the necessary ex- 
penses of a student in each department, with a table show- 
tng the range of price in board and room-rent in New Ha- 
ven. 


.... The observatory, given by Governor Ladd to Brown 
University is to consist of an octagonal tower running 25 
feet from the ground, terminating in a cylinder 10 feet in 
hight. It is to be 21 feet in diameter and to contain a pier 
of heavy masonry upon which will be mounted an equato- 
rial telescope with an aperture of 12 inches. The tower will 
be covered by a revolving dome of copper with a slot that 
can be turned to any point of the heavens. The main 
building is 48 by 27 feet, 25 feet in hight, and flat-roofed. 
A laboratory course in practical astronomy will succeed 
the general course at the college. There will also be an ad- 
vanced course for graduate students. 


.... According to the Harvard catalog for 1889-90, a book 
of 400 pages, the total force’ of teachers giving regu- 
lar resident instruction is 217, a gain of nineteen in the 
past year. The total number of students is 2,079, a 
net gain of 180. There has been an increase of 21,000 vol- 
umes in the university library, making its grand total over 
360,000 bound volumes. One new department of study is 
announced in the college elective list—that of Germanic 
philology. It offers instruction in Gothic, Old High Ger- 
man, Old Saxon, and Icelandic. 


..--Ex-President John Bascom, LL.D., began a course of 
lectures January 22d before the Ohio Wesleyan University 
on Sociology. Dr. Bascom has lectured upon the same 
theme before Johns Hopkins University and some of the 
leading Universities in New England. 


..--Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of New York, has just made a 
gift of $10,000 to Harvard University for the establishment of 
@ museum for the study of the literature, history and re- 
mains of the Semitic peoples. 











Personalities. 


FREDERICK VINTON, Librarian of Princeton College, 
who died at his home Jan. ist, aged 72 years, had earned in 
a long and varied life the high esteem in which he was held. 
His Christian life began when he was eleven years old, and 
suffered no check to the end. From the Braintree (Mass.) 
Academy he went to Amherst to be graduated, in 1837, and 
afterward to complete at New Haven and Amherst his 
preparation for the ministry. I1l health prevented his or- 
dination. His love of books made an opening for him in 
the comparatively new profession of a librarian. Hibs first 
important work in this direction was begun at St.-Louis, 
and led to his appointment, in 1856, as associate with Mr. 
Jewett in the Boston Public Library, where the arrange- 
ment of the 30,000 volumes of Bates Hall was his work. For 
eight years he was first assistant in the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington, and came from that important_post, 








in 1873, to Princeton, where his career began with the era of 
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great expansion. No part of the college shared more fully 
in the new movement than the library, which not only ex 
panded from a small collection of some ten thousand vol- 
umes to one of seventy or eighty thousand, but was put in 
more usable shape by the admirable ‘‘ Subject Catalogue,” 
published by the Librarian in 1884. This notable achieve. 
“ment was an approach toa classified dictionary, or index, 
to general literature, and is one of the most useful aidsa 
student can have. It was not alone the titles and editions 
of books that Dr. Vinton was interested in. He read them, 
and his well-stored and classified knowledge made him an 
invaluable friend of the students, who needed nothing 
more than a competent and generous literary friend, ever 
ready and ever able to aid them with intelligent replies. As 
a Christian gentleman and personal friend, Dr. Vinton en- 
deared himself to all who knew him. His manners were 
polished, free and quiet. He bore with him, on his face, in 
his tonesof voice, in his diction, in his dress and personal 
carriage that unwritten carte d’entré which opens all doors 
to the gentleman. The quiet of his life suited his tastes, 
and probably was favorable to the refinement and finish of 
character which it is now so delightful to his friends to re- 
call. 


....-King Carlos of Portugal, who possesses sixteen Chris- 
tian names, while his younger brother answers to no less 
than thirty, is personally one of the most amiable of mon- 
archs. He isa handsome, blond young man, who carries 
himself with a military air, and is credited by his personal 
friends with considerable decision of character. He isa de- 
voted sportsman, an accomplished musician, speaks seven 
languages, and paints in water-colors—in short, he is a bit 
of a savant, like his relative, the unlucky ex-Emperor Dom 
Pedro. The Queen is believed to be popular. She is tall 
and handsome, and was very carefully educated. She does 
not. share her husband’s passion for music, but is a student 
of history, delights in mathematics, and is a clever sketcher. 
She speaks French, Portuguese, English and German. She 
is said to take a deep and intelligent interest in public 
affairs, and to be exceedingly fond of her adopted country. 


....-The Rev. John Jasper, of Richmond, Va., has deliv- 
ered his celebrated sermon, ‘“‘ De Sun Do Move,’ 175 times, 
Mr. Jasper was born a slave in Virginia. In 1840 he began 
to preach. He soon became famous; and his master received 
$1 a day from those who engaged Jasper as a preacher. At 
the end of the War Jasper owned 73 cents, and was in debt 
$42 He is now worth several thousand dollars. In 1867 he 
organized his present church in a little wooden shanty in 
Richmond. The cengregation consisted of nine colored 
men, two women, and asmall boy. Thechurch has nowa 
membership of 2,000, and a fine building. 


....- King Humbert, of Italy, is looking very old. His hair 
and mustache have turned white. The royal family of Italy 
is not in good condition. The King has bronchial trouble, 
Queen Margaret is suffering from toothache, and the Prince 
of Naples, heir apparent to the throne, is in a state of men- 
tal and physical collapse. 


...-lt is reported from New Orleans that Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis, at Beauvoir, is busily engaged upon the life of her 
husband, and will soon finish it. She has written to her 
daughter, Miss Varina, who is traveling in Europe, to re- 
main there uatil she can join her upon the completion of 


_ her work. 


..--Admirers of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, of ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus ”’ fame, will be interested to learn that heis to suc- 
ceed the late Henry W. Grady as editor or the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution. Mr. Harris has been doing editorial and 
literary work on the paper for a number of years. 


Vebes 


....- The New York Herald prints a picture of President 
Harrison’s ear, which will interest many politicians who 
have failed to get it.—Trenton Gazette. 








....“‘ Did you go to the séance last night?” “ Yes.’’ “ Did 
the spirits materialize?” ‘‘ No; but the medium told some.’’ 
“Told some what?’ ‘‘ Material lies.””—Zachange. 


....‘* There’s a seat,” said a lady ir a street car to another 
who was hanging to a strap, as a man got up and jumped 
off. ‘‘ Thanks!’ she replied, sweetly. ‘‘ But some other 
man might like to sit down.’’—Life. 


...-She: “ What do the papers mean by the Underground 
Electric System ?”” He: “The Underground Electric Sys- 
tem is just the reverse of the one nowia use. It is a system 
in which it is proposed to bury the wires instead of the citi- 
zens.”’—Life. 


.... In times like these the doctor skilled 
His hopes of curing offers; 
His pockets are with money filled 
Drawn from the public's coughers. 
—Washington Capital. 


...-A Freak of Heredity Exposed —Mrs. Hickes: ‘‘ What 
a pretty blonde Miss King-Chester is! But she’s an anomaly 
tome. I know the family well. All the Kings were bru- 
nettes, and the Chesters were all dark, too. Where can she 
get her light hair from?” Mise Wickes: ‘“ From Paris.’’— 
Life. 


.... Miss Hardcash: “Oh, Papa! I was down Broadway 
this afternoon, and I saw a diamond ring that was just too 
nice for anything !"" Mr. Hardcash; “ That’s too bad. If 
it had not been regarded as too nice, I should have proba- 
bly purchased it for your birthday present.’”—Jewellers’ 
Weekly. 


..-.A correspondent, who thinks there is nothing new 
under the sun, says: “‘ Adam had the grip. At least Milton 
says so—‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book xi, 1. 265: 

“*—for Adam at the news 
Heart-struck with chilling gripe.’”’ 
—Philadelphia Ledger, 
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Tr has not been usual in the course of several musical 
seasons past—the last and the preceding one having been 
too crowded with incident for comfort—that any week in 
the hight of the wihter should not include an orchestral 
concert. This was the case, however, between last Monday 
and Saturday; and if it had not been for the bringing-out 
of Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” at the an, and 
for two lectures upon musieal topics—Mr. H. E, Krehbiel 
discussing in Brooklyn the Waguerian music-drama men- 
tioned, and Dr, F, L, Ritter, of Vassar College, who spoke 
upon the early development of the art—the seven days would 
have been dull ones. It has been currently reported that 
the 1889-90 season of music from a financial point of view 
has been, so far, a notably bad one; and that with the ex- 
ception of the Opera House (where the patronage sums up 
the four performances ofthe week to a high average) little 
or no money is being made by anybody with anything. If 
we are not to leave out of this statement one series of con- 
certs recently concluded at which the attendance was very 
large, the Sarasate-d’Albert entertainments, it is, of 
course, because the expense of bringing two such artists 
into combination exceeded. Theatrica] managers, minus 
afew well-known ones, make a dubiousconfession. Even 
the ticket-speculator, that friend or foe of the amusement 
seeker—just as one’s use of him allows him to beconsidered 
—even the discreet ticket-speculator has been imparting 
tales of wo in the public prints, But to revert to the oc- 
currence in the week first mentioned, the representation of 
“Tristan” at the Metropolitan—in its single self came 
more than amends in the way of quality of entertainment 
for a week that lacked quantity. Its record is that of 
the best performance New York has heard. Mr. Vogl’s 
Tristan is his finest rdle vocally and dramatically, and the 
present ill-health and physical weakness which have until 
now considerably detracted from the distinguished tenors 
proving himself what he is to those who have not heard 
him in Germany were not discernible either on Wednesday 
evening or at the Saturday afternoon repetition. He sang 
with the full volume of his voice, beautiful as to quality 
and used nearly always with a taste and method closely 
related to Italian vocal art. His acting was, as if nearly 
always is, expressive, refined, and yet full of manliness and 
force. In Tristan Vogl is very considerably to be preferred 
to Mr. Niemann, that other eminent representative of 
Wagner’s heroic lover from Kareol; first, because Mr. Vogl 
is still able to sing and sing admirably the music Wagner 
has written; and second, because he has a far more grace- 
ful and dignified presence than Mr. Niemann, whose 
‘clumsy colossalness has nothing in keeping with the 
ideal of such a romantic warrior as Tristan, and 
whose acting on the stage is too apt to mean rolling 
the eyes here, and making a forbiddingly ugly face there. 
Mr. Vogl’s dramatic work is nearly always distinctly in- 
tellectnal; and if in the last act he goes further into melo- 
drama than is agreeable, nevertheless, T'ristan’s delirium 
isa bit of broad histrionism that is of wonderfully sus- 
tained truth to life and to art. Mrs, Lehmann-Kalisch 
sings and acts nothing so superbly, in the whole list of her 
best réles, as Isolde. It is something that one would say 
she was made a great singer especially to undertake, so 
completely does she realize it; and in the impersonations of 
Rosa Sucher or Teresa Malten there are not found certain 
delicate but deeply significant dramatic traits that are 
every now and then conspicuous in her interpretation. In 
the music of Isolde Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch becomes some- 
thing that as a general thing she is not—a sympathetic 
singer; and a degree of warmth and sweetness and emo- 
tiona] tenderness comes into her singing that is ordinarily 
foreign to it; and these who have counted her a brilliant 
dramatic singer but seldom a moving one, will find the 
quality here she usually betrays the least. She was re- 
ceived in the réle with great enthusiasm, as was Mr. Vogl. 
After the shares of the two principals in the performance, 
the honors may be about evenly divided between Mr. 
Fischer (who makes the prolix and tiresome King Mark as 
nearly a welcome and an explicable personage as, perhaps, 
he can be made); Miss Meisslinger as Bwangaenc, who has 
improved very greatly her contralto and her way of using 
it since she last sang in New York; Mr. Kalisch as the 
Sailor and, later, the Shepherd, to both which small parts 
his fine and true tenor and careful acting gave uncom- 
mon significance; and Mr. Beck, whose Kurwenal 
is a very marked gain upon Mr. Robinson’s doing of it— 
which used to make it something a good deal like a faith- 
ful bat over-excited Newfoundland dog. The orchestra, 
under Mr. Seidl’s conducting was in magnificent form all 
through the evening, and the new advantage of the situa- 
tion of the brass department of it was once again happily 
attested—albeit Mr. Seidl’s discretion in the management of 
the trumpets and horns and trombones he controls is not 
yet out of impeachment. The chorus sang badly, with noex- 
ception worth speaking of; and just why they should have 
done so it would be hard to decide. The stage-setting was 
unchanged in its doric simplicity from earlier seasons—and 
one had once more the tent of John of Leyden from Mey- 
erbeer’s ‘‘ Prophéte’’ (but considerably the worse for wear) 
doing duty as Isolde’s pavilion on board a galley, the two 
ladies at sea without visible luggage, except a medicine 
chest and a superior marble center-table, their armed es- 
cort, in fall Nibelungen paraphernalia; the tropical garden 
of King Mark’s northern castle; and the last act, which 
boasts many queer matters as to scenery and queerer ones 
as to stage management, with a most untimely tendency 
tothe diverting. But doubtless the dignified and picturesque 
mounting and management of “ Tristan’’ is something laid 
up for the virtuous; and it will require a new generation or 
another sphere to bring it to pass. Of one difficulty to the 
enjoyment of “‘ Tristan” as a whole even so splendidly 
sustained a performance as that of Wednesday or Saturday 
cannot bringus to forgetfulness—the wearisome length of 
the masic-drama,and Wagner’s prolongation of at least two 
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cut at the Metropolitan. But its extent surpasses any such. 
remedy, and, after all, to cut it is like trying to make 


on too large a scale for the best effect. 

Dr, Ritter’s lecture, delivered in Chickering Hall, on 
Thufsday afternoon, brought together a smaller audience 
than its literary and instructive matter deserved: and as 
Dr. Ritter has, unfortunately, never acquired the com- 
mand of English accent which is essential to any such 
platform talks, even to those hearers present there was a 
certain disguising of his éxcellent observations on the 
growth of music from its earliest stages to its cultivation 
in the Christian Chureh, This lecture will be followed by 
the second one in Dr, Ritter’s course (which includes four) 
this afternoon, when the speaker will have the aid of Mr. 
8. B. Mills, the pianist, in practically illustrating his sub- 
ject, “The Romantic School of the Pianoforte Composers.” 


Che Sunday-schoal. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 9th. 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF JESUS.—LokE 11, 40-52. 


NoTeEs.—‘“‘And waxed strong.’’—Compare Revised Version 
with the Authorized. ‘* His parents went every year to 
Jerusalem.”’—The Mosaic law commanded Jewish men to 
attend three great festivals at the high place of their wor- 
ship. These were the Passover, Pentecost, and the Feast 
of Tabernacles. “ When he was twelwe years old.”’"—He 
became bounden unto the Jewish law and attended worsbip 
with personal responsibility. “* Fulfilled the days.”’— 
Seven of them. ‘* They went a day’s journey.”’—They 
probably would not make their journey home in less than 
ten days. One day’s trip was not more than eight or ten 
miles at most. Crowds were leaving the festival, and the 
Galilean contingency probably traveled together along 
the Jordan route in a leisurely way among the rest. It 
was very natural that the parents of Jesus should think 
their boy was either ahead or behind with home friends. 
“* Seexing him.”’—It is a much troubled question as 
to what the actual population of Jerusalem was at this 
time. At the Passover from one to three million faithful 
Jews encamped in and on the outskirts of this holy city, 
The natural population does not seem to have been much 
more than a 100,000; perhaps not even that, tho many au- 
thors and commentators think otherwise. But now the 
city was crammed with strangers and order was not to be 
looked for, In this niass of humanity, Joseph and Mary 
could not hope to find a strange lad. Why did they not go 
tothe temple at first? Perhaps they did, and missed him. 
Probably they happened upon him in one of the many 
rooms or corridors by the merest chance; or they were sent 
there by some one who had already been confounded by 
this youthful prodigy of ecclesiastical wisdom. “In 
favor with God and men.’’—Jesus was popular, as a grow- 
ing young man, among his neighbors. . 

Instruction.—There is nothing mystical about the ac- 
count of the development of this boy. Luke the physician 
had evidently probed the subject thoroughly. If the apoc- 
ryphal boyhood miracles had been true, Luke would have 
presented them quickly enough; as it was, he told the 
strangest and most impressive fact there was to know an- 
terior to Christ’s manhood. Yes, Jesus was a representa- 
tive precocious boy. He was strong and sturdy, even a 
popular boy. He had plenty of friends, and was in the 
habit of extending the circle of his acquaintance. He had 
tremendous perceptive faculty aod real modern acquis- 
itiveness. His boyhood was typical in its activity and pre- 
maturity of a hundred boys in almost every large American 
village. Boyish sport, strength of limb, out-door exercise 
and plenty of it are necessary to the foundation of a strong 
physique, such as Christ had, to endure the terrible drain 
of a great undertaking. It is unchristian for growing lads 
to smoke, to drink, to vitiate their forces by any of the 
means so common to our civilization. The sap of life must 
be fed in youth until it runs molten stee) in manhood, 
Jesus had an unjaded, wholesome youth, otherwise he 
would have never saved a world. 

It is a logical fact that you can’t turn impure youth into 
strong manhood, Purity and strength, physical and moral, 
go handin hand. All vices and excesses are forbidden to 
uhe professional fighter, rower or baseball pjJayer. Every 
child should be taught from bis cradle that he has a great 
work to do, and that his body should be kept sacred toward 
its performance; that his imagination should be kept pure, 
so that he may have an unsullied vision of the responsibil- 
ity of his existence. 

Jesus’ parents were badly frightened at this first irregu- 
larity. Had their son run away on purpose or had he lost 
his way? Was hea voluntary or a forced truant? What- 
ever the trouble the boy must be hunted up. Parents don’t 
hunt up their boys enough nowadays. It is considered 


‘the thing” for them to take care of themseives. A young 
slip of a plant eer will water and hover over until it can 
do its own unaided growing; but aslip of a boy they will 
let run rampant in the streets. And if the young lad en- 
tacgles himself among weedy playmates and becomes mor- 
ally overgrown with slang, evil stories, that waste the 
growing tissue, the father blandly overlooks the fact, and 
consoles himself with the delusion that his heir is a‘ chip 
of the old block,’ and will turn out all right. The mother 
and father who do not persistently look afcer their children 
and keep them straight run a fair chance of raising a fail- 
ure rather than a sturdy success, 

Precocity is not confined to Jesus. Many children have 
startled an admiring community by some mathematical or 
rousical gift, and have then gone vut likea comet. Some 
whom the world reveres have nonored their childish pre- 
tensions by noble and useful lives. Jesus openly showed 
for once in his boyhood a vital, spiritual power that was 
able to stun even a band of learned doctors. Was that all? 
His subsequent life more than fulfilled the pr 
twelve-year-old lad. Let children ponder this. If any one 
has a sensational ability in bis youth in a particular direc- 
tion, it isnot enough. Let him train body, soul and mind 
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Urws of the Weer. 
DOMESTIC. 

THE nrost important business transacted by Congress 
last week was the passage of the Administrative Custome 
Bill in the Lower House, by a vote of 188 to 121, the 
minority being made up wholly of Democrats. The pur- 
pose of the bill, which was urged »y the President in his 
Message, and also by Secretary Windom in his report, is 
to prevent evasions and frauds in the collection of duties. 
It is expected that it will pass the Senate substantially as 
it came from the House. The matter of the World’s Fair 
is in the hands of a special committee of Congress, of which 
Mr. Candier, of Massachusetts; is the chairman. A sub- 
committee reported to this committee last week in favor 
of presenting a bill for a World’s Fair in 1892, leaving the 
matter of selection of site to Congress. There wasastrong 
effort made when the report was presented to have it so 
amended that Congress should be asked to vote en thesite 
early this week; but this was defeated. The House Elec- 


“tions Committee has decided to report in favor of unseating 


Jackson, the Democratic representative from West Vir- 

ginia, and giving the seat to his contestant, Smith. 

Senator Pasco addressed the Senate with reference to the 

paragraph in the President’s Message relating to the Fed- 

eral control of elections. He said that the proposed bill 
was a scheme to seize the electoral machinery of the States. 
The Senate galleries were thronged on Thursday to listen 
to a brilliant speech by Senator [ngalls on the relations of 
the two races in the South. Of all the schemes which had 
been proposed for the settlement of the race question, be 
was convinced that only one was practical, and that was 
the application of simple justice. The Ways and Means 
Committee of the House having closed its hearings on the 
tariff question, has begun the preparation of a tariff bill, 
working upon the lines laid down in the Senate bill of last 
year. Representative Butterworth and others appeared 
before the Ways and Means C<mmittee in the House last 
week and urged that reciprocity of trade be established 
with Canada. The special committee of the House on Re- 
form in the Civil Service, has received charges against the 
administration of the Civil Service Commission, and at 
the earnest request of the Commission reported in favor of 
a full and searching investigation. 


....By order of the Senate the Samoan Treaty negotiated 
in Berlin last spring by Commissioners of Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States, has been given to the pub- 
lic. The transmission of the treaty to the Senate was 
accompanied by a long lette: by Secretary Blaine to the 
President reciting the instructions given to the American 
commissioners. These instructions fall under five heads: 
First, the restoration of the status quo; secondly, the or- 
ganization of a stable governmental system for the islands 
whereby native independence and autonomy shall be pre- 
served; thirdly, the adjustment of land claims; fourthly, 
the prohibition of the sale of fire-arms and alcoholic liquors; 
fifthly, the administration of Apia as a foreign settlement. 
The Treaty has received very favorable criticisms from the 
American press; but not so from the German. The Berlin 
papers complain that German influence in Samoa is not to 
be allowed to become predominant; and that the German 
residents are reduced to the level of other foreigners tho 
Germans have by far the larger part of the trade of the 
islands. 


.... The question who was elected Governor of West Vir- 
ginia last fall is still ansettled. The candidates were Gen- 
eral Goff, Republican, and Judge Fleming, Democrat. 
The Legislature, last winter, appointed a special committee 
totake testimony with regard to the vote in the counties of 
the State and to report. The committee has reported, find- 
ing aslight majority for Judge Fleming. On the face of 
the returns General Goff was elected. Last week counsel 
on both sides were heard at great length before the Legis- 
lature. No decision has yet been reached. 


....Leon Abbett was inaugurated as Governor of New 
Jersey last week at Trenton. Thisis his second term. In 
his Inaugural address he called attention to the finances 
of the State, but devoted most attention to ballot reform, 
The paragraphs with reference to ballot reform are partic- 
ularly full, clear and definite. He urges upon the Legisla- 
ture the necessity of passing a stringent ballot reform 
law. 


..,-George H. Lounsbery, for ten years cashier in the 
New York Post-office, and through whose hands many mil- 
lions of dollars have passed, shot himself fatally on Friday 
last, at his home in Hackensack, N. J., after an investiga- 
tion bad shown that nearly $25,000 of the Post-office money 


intrusted to him, was missing. His bondsmen have been 
notified, and an investigation is in progress, 


..««Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, has reported the results of an investigation in the 
New York Custom House respecting campaign contribu- 


tion elections last fall. He finds that the Civil-Service Law 
was observed strictly in Naval Officer Burt’s office, par- 
tially in Collector Magone’s, and not at allin Surveyor 
Beattie’s. 


FOREIGN. 


.... Last week Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, dined with Mr. 
Gladstone at Hawarden Castle. Mr. Gladstone, in a long 
talk with Dr. Talmage, said the greatest of all the ques- 
tions of the day is that of the Gospel. It can and will cor- 
rect everything needing correction. All men at the head 


of great movements are Christian men. He said that dur- 
ing the many years he was a Cabinet officer he was brought 
into association with sixty master minds, and all but five 
of them were Christians. He expressed the hope that Irish 
Home Rule would be victorious in the next election. Con- 
cern America, hé said that ‘“‘no one outside of the 
United States is bound to love it more than I am.” 


....[t is stated that the Count of Paris, who is now in 


Lisbon, will shortly visit the United States, where he will 
remain two months, or antil the anti-British feeling now 





so that the same g 
forceful and spiritual maturity. 





prevailing in Portugal has subsided. 
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BLUNDERS ON BLUNDERS. 


WE have had very little to say of late about the Co- 
lumbus Centennial. We have hadthe heart to say but 
little. The blundering and ignorance of the management 
thus far is now coming out into plain view. 

The first monumental blunder was that of utterly 
neglecting the Columbus side of the celebration and 
considering it only as a World’s Fair. The date is 
1892, the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
by Columbus of America. The celebration should be a 
Columbus celebration. Every item of it should connect 
itself with Christopher Columbus. The proper thought 
to be held in view in the plan is how to honor the name 
and memory of Columbus, and how to show what has 
been the change in the Continent and the history of the 
world as the result of his great discovery. In any great 
scheme to do this a world’s fair is but an incident, and, 
badly conducted, would be a marring incident. Now 
this has been wholly forgotten apparently by those who 
have assumed charge of the matter. They have abso- 
lutely and totally ignored, so far as the world can 
know, every feature of such a celebration except a 
Wuorld’s Fair; and the thought of the World’s Fair has 
not been of something connected with these four hun- 
dred years of growth, but it has been the thought df a 
great show—aill well enough in itself—which should 
attract people to New York or Chicago or Washing- 
ton, and boom the hotels and railroads and put money 
into somebody’s purse. 

As a necessary result of this initial blunder, has fol- 
lowed the further blunder of a noisy wrangle between 
contending cities which seek the n»toriety of the loca- 
tion of the Fair, All that we have seen thus far has been 
a squabble between three or four cities, There has been 
no general and wise consideration of the question where 
such a fair ought to be held, but it has been only a ques- 
tion of grab, who could get it, who could snatch it from 
the rest, 

There has been in it no large outlook, no statesman- 
ship. Believing as we do that New York is the proper 
place both for the Columbus Celebration and the 
Fair we have yet no praise for the methods of 
those who have boomed New York. We weuld have 
desired a careful and dispassionate settlement of the 
question, whether it should be in New York or in Wash- 
ington; but neither city has claims, it is a question for 
statesmanlike decision. 

As a further result of the suicidal policy of neglecting 
everything but the Fair, we have the prospective loss of 
the Fair itself, or at least its postponement, Itis begin- 


ning to appear that there is a very large and powerful 





THE INDEPENDENT? 


heeitaenh: thenemaatinttieistaat geletienlsteatcvindliy dae 
not want the Fair here at allin 1892. That is the presi- 
dential year, and there are men or influences whose 
political favor is essential or seems to be so. It is sup- 
posed that they will control the expenditure of the 
money which the Fair will cost in that year Itseems 
to be assumed that in order to bring the Fair to New 
York, the State of New York must allow a grant of 
$10,000,000, besides the $5,000,000 subscribed. Who shall 
spend that $15,000,000, Republicans or Democrats? Is 
Tammany going to handle that vast sum? If so, there 
are powerful influences that wish no Fair here at all. 
And this brings up another glaring blunder connected 
with the whole thing, and that is the management of it. 
The Mayor unwisely assumed to take the authority in 
his own hands and appoint all the committees, in ac- 
cordance with a scheme of control which is unwieldy, ir- 
responsible and easily prostituted to the control of schem- 
ing politicians. We cannot find that any committee has 





| formulated any plan for any sort of a general celebra- 


tion or any design for the Fair itself. All that has been 
done is to avow that it must be in New York, to quar- 
rel over and finally select the site, after a good deal of 
bulldozing by the papers, to raise a guarantee fund of 
$5,000,000, and present a bill at Albany for an appropri- 
ation by the city of New York of $10,000,000 more. 
And itis now scarce two years before the Fair must 
open, to say nothing of the other and more essential 
features of a celebration, We are still at this late day 
utterly in thedark. It took four or five years to get 
ready for the Paris Exposition. Wedo not now see 
any signs that a larger Fair can be arranged, build- 
ings erected, collections made, the products of other 
countries gathered, all the enormous labor accomplished 
the brief period which will elapse before the time set, 

We have from the beginning indicated what the cele- 
bration should be; we have more than once expressed 
our criticisms;sbut people have, in a happy-go-lucky 
way, expected that somehow the Fair would evolve itself 
out of the chaos. We see no reason to expect any such 
fortune. It requires brains and organizing ability to do 
this work; and more than that it requires time; and still 
more it requires disinterested and generouslabor. We 
do not say that Americans cannot do in two years what 
it took Frenchmen four years to do; but if they propose 
to do it they had better begin very soon. We should 
at least like to see some sort of a plan formulated for 
the celebration, or if not for the celebration at least for 
the Fair, or if not for the Fair, at least for the buildings. 
We want something more than a Committee on Site and 
a Committee on Legislation. 





ANOTHER DECISION IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 


THE decision of Commissioner Robinson, which we 
print in full elsewhere, advances the Andover case an- 
other stage toward a final conclusion, and gives, we are 
glad to say, good reason for the hope that this conclu- 
sion will secuze the ends of simple justice. 

This extraordinary case hes presented so many phases 
that we shall try to make clear the bearing of the de- 
cision, or report, of Commiesioner Robinson on the 
main question, which is, Shall the decision of the Board 
of Visitors removing Professor Smyth from the Faculty 
of Andover Theological Seminary stand ? 

The decision of the Visitors was reached June 4th, 
1887, and announced June 16th. From this decision 
Professor Smyth appealed to the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. Subsequently—on the 15th of May, 1888— 
additional charges in support of the appeal were filed, 
alleging that Dr. Eustis,one of the Visitors,who had died 
March 30th, 1888, was incapacitated by reason of per- 
sonal prejudice and bias to act in a judicial capacity. 
The Supreme Court appointed ex-Governor Robinson 
as a special Commissioner to receive evidence concern- 
ing these additional charges,and to report the facts. Con- 
siderable evidence was offered by both sides, argument 
was heard in December last, and the Commissioner has 
now reported his findings. ~ 

What are the Commissioner’s findings? He finds, 
first, that the charge of the appellant that Dr. Eustis 
was unduly and improperly influenced by the opinions 
of outside parties in deciding against Professor Smyth, 
is unsustained, no evidence having been offered in sup- 
port of it. 

He finds, second, concerning the charge that Dr. 
Eustis was actuated by “ partiality and prejudice” 
against the appellant ; that Dr. Eustis held decided opin- 
ions as to the theological questions involved; that he 
expressed opinions adverse to the theological soundness 
of the Andover Faculty, both before and during the 
progress of the prosecution, and to various persons; that 
he did not make the Andover question, or the position 
and views of the Andover professors, the subject of 
comment in the pulpit after the charges against the 
Faculty were presented; that he did not intimate to 
either uf the other Visitors his opinion as to-any of the 
professors or how he would vote until May, 1887, when 
the Visitors met toconsider their decision; that before 
declining to vote on any of the cases except that of 
Professor Smyth, because..of his absence when they 
were heard, he took counsel of an eminent lawyer, and 
was advised that he would be justified in refusing to vote 
on those cases, 





Smyth, Wedo not so understand it. It. expressly de- 
clares that, 

1. Dr. Eustis ‘* was not actuated by personal hostility 
toward the appellant”; 

2. He“ did not act corruptly”; 

8. He © was not swayed or influenced by any personal 
prejudice or bias against” Professor Smyth; 

4. He told no one how he would vote till May, 1887, 
long after the case had been completed ; 

5. He gave ‘* intelligent and honest consideration ” to 
“‘all the evidence and arguments that were offered in 
the appellant’s case”; 

6 He hadthe “purpose and desire of making a fair 
and just decision.” 

This is what the facts establish according to the Com- 
missioner,and it effectually disposes of the charge that Dr. 
Eustis was incapacitated to sit as a judge in the case by 
reason of his prejudice or bias against the appellant. It is 
true that this conclusion is not yet accepted and adopted 
by the Supreme Court. It is for the Court to accept it or 
set it aside as it may agree or disagree with the Com- 
missioner; but that the Commissioner does hold that Dr. 
Eustis was not incapacitated to act in the case seems to 
us beyond question; and we do not believe that it is possi- 
ble for the Supreme Court to reach any ether conclusion. 

But the appellant, we are told, will rely on the facts 
which we have summarized above, reported by the Com- 
missioner, showing that Dr. Eustis had long held a de- 
cided opinion as to the theological questioas involved; 
that he regarded the dogma of Probation after Death as 
unsound and contrary to the creed of the Seminary; and 
that he thought that men holding and teaching such a 
dogma were not fit to be professors in the Seminary. 
There is nothing of disqualification in all this, A judge 
is not required to have a mind which is a blank. Intel- 
ligence and the possession of opinions have not hither- 
to operated to exclude men from the bench, however 
they may affect the jury-box. Itis only necessary that 
a judge have no personal or pecuniary interest in 
the case he tries. He may have as many impressions 
about it as he chooses, providing he c n hear and de- 
cide according to the evidence. It would be impossible 
to find a man fit to serve as a Visitor who had no opin- 
ion as to the soundness of the dogma of Future Proba- 
tion, or its consistency with the Seminary Creed. All 
the testimony presented went to show that whatever 
Dr. Eustis’s opinions may have been, when he came to 
sit in the case and render his decision, he acted with the 
most scrupulous conscientiousness, not intimating even 
to his associates how he should vote, and refusing to 
vote on the cases which he had not heard. 

The finding of Commissioner Robinson is, therefore, a 
not unexpected or undeserved vindication of Dr. 
Eustis’s judicial fairness, which has been so unneces- 
tarily and socruelly attacked, since he himself has been 
where he could not be heard in his own defense. If the 
Supreme Court shall adopt this finding, as we presume 
it will, it is difficult to see what will remain of the case 
of the appellant to move the Court to nullify or set aside 
the decision of the Board of Visitors. 

We learn that it is the purpose of the counse] for the 
Visitors to press foran immediate hearing of the main 
question. We trust that no dilatory tactics will be 
allowed to stand in the way of this most reasonable de- 
mand, but that an early decision on the final issue may 
be had that it may be known whether there is any 
bar in law, as there is in morals, to the perversion of 
trust-funds against the most solemn and stringent con- 
ditions. 


» 


“QUESTING NUNS.” 


WE find in The Western Watchman, of St. Louis, un- 
der the title “ Beware of Impostors,” the following in- 
teresting letter from one of the best bishops in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church: 


“T wish to warn your readers against certain ladies 
dressed in the garb and calling themselves by the name of 
Sisters of St. Mary’s Hospital,St. Louis,who have lately been 
operating on the levee at the Saw Mills, and in the logging 
camps of Southwestern Arkansas. These good Sisters (?) 
have not called on me, nor on any of ihe priests of the dio- 
cese, from whence I conclude that they are not Sisters, but 
impostors in the garb ofnuns. Forall Sisters know, and if 
they do not, their spiritual directors know that the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore forbade in the strongest lan- 
guage, Sisters under any pretense of poverty, debt, etc., to 
leave their diocese and beg in’ another, without the appro- 
bation of the bishop of that other diocese. Moreover, all 
real Sisters know, or their directors at least know, the 
struggle for life we have in Arkansas; and tho we have 
an infirmary of our own at Little Rock, we have never been 
compelled to send out Sisters to beg from shanty to shanty, 
from log camp to saw mill, and along the river levees. 
The practice of begging is as unnecessary as it is indecent 
scandalous and reprehensible. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ +EDWARD FITZGERALD, Bishop of Little Rock.” 


There is an undertone to this letter which suggests 





that these begging Sisters are not quite the ‘‘ impostors’ 


the Bishop affects to believe them to be; otherwise he 
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them civil instead of canon law. The Western Watch- 
man makes this comment on the letter: 

“The Bishop of Little Rock, in acard | published else- 
where, complains of the incursions of questing nuns, who 
visit all parts of his Wiocese, hailing from this city and 
calling themselves Sisters of St, Mary. There are Sis- 
ters of St. Mary in this city, but they are respectable relig- 
ious, and would not be guilty of invading a diocesé in the 
manner complained ef by the Bishop. These impostors 
down in Arkansas should TERNS Ip eer ries 
help expose them,”’ 

It is not incredible that these se aguas nuns; for 
we learn from the Decrees of the last Baltimore Plenary | 
Council that such abuses exist. We translate: 


‘We again severely reprobate that abuse}by which cer- 


tain Sisters in convents sometimes travel about collecting’ 


alms, and often wander off to places at a distance from 
their convents, not without scandal and at the risk of los 
ing their religious vocation. We exhort bishops not to 
permit this without necessary and prudent precautions; 
and especially that they be not permitted to go out alone 
collecting alms, nor the younger Sisters, nor after sunset; 
and that, whenever possible, they spend the night in their 
own house or that of another sisterhood.” . 

The begging of genuine nuns, in their own diocese, 
has come to be a desperate nuisance, and one that great- 
ly diseredits Christianity. In this city they go. their 
rounds as regularly as other beggars, passing from shop 
to shop, and factory to factory, and department to de- 
partment; and every one knows the regular day on 
which he is to expect them. They visit the city depart- 
mentsevery pay-day, and take their regular commission 
from the employés. We have had letters from such 
employés calling our attention to the imposition, which 
their fear of the influence of Catholic Tammany prevents 
them from resisting. Even Protestants feel compelled 
to pay their weekly tax. If we are not greatly mista- 
ken the prohibition expressed in the words ‘‘nee junio- 
res” is Often forgotten. We would apply to this pro- 
miscuous begging no stronger language than that in the 
last sentence of Bishop Fitzgerald’s letter, 
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ANOTHER CONSOLIDATED RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE. 


Tue Committee of the Congregational National Coun- 
cil, after consulting with the societies working in the 
home field, has recommended that these societies con- 
solidate their missionary periodicals, publishing a week- 
ly illustrated newspaper to be called The Christian Na- 
tion. The first number in each month is to be given ex- 
clusively to the American Home Missionary Society, the 
second number to the American Missionary Association, 
the third number to the American Congregational Union 
and the Sunday-school and Publishing Society, and the 
fourth to the College Education Society and the New 
West Education Mission, the fifth number, whenever 
there be any, to be of a general character. The Ameri- 
can Board is left.out of this arrangement and is to con- 
tinue its own publications. A common editor is pro- 
posed who shall work in the utmost harmony with the 
societies. These are the essential points in the scheme. 

This plan was adopted and recommended by the Com- 
mittee after frank consultation with representatives of 
all these societies. It cannot be said that the two large 
societies were enthusiastic; if they accept the recom- 
mendations it is evident that it will be half against their 
will. The smaller societies have no reason to object; in 
fact, they are necessarily helped by any such consolida- 
tion. 

We have one experiment in consolidation which can 
give help and warning. The Presbyterians have tried 
it for three years. Their scheme is that of a monthly— 
The Church at Home and Abroad—which embraces in 
its field all the Presbyterian Boards, home and foreign. 
The magazine has been very well edited by Dr. Nelson; 
but it has been very far from a success. Its prices 
during these three years has been successively $1.25, 
$1.00, $1.50 and $1.00. It began with printing 40,000 
copies, and at the last report its paying subscriptions 
were 17,528, It costs the societies about $5,000 a year 
to pay the deficiency of income, which comes rather 
hard on the Foreign Board, whose magazine paid for 
itself, In 1887 the Foreign Board paid a deficiency of 
$1,294; in 1888, $2,188, and the same amount in 1889, 
besides expenses for printing receipts of the Board, etc, 
The Board of Home Missions paid, in 1888, $2,653 de- 
ticiency, and in 1889 $1,633 deficiency. This leaves out 
of view the increased expense requisite for circulars to 
be distributed to donors, and which must in part take 
the place, as mediums of appeal, of the old monthblies, 
It is chiefly, we suppose, because the consolidated 
monthly, however imposing and dignified it may be, is 
useless to the societies as a means of appeal, that their 
officers have given is a cold welvome. 

The Congregationalists’ plan of a weekly distributed 
in successive numbers between the societies, obviates, 
toa certain degree, the objections which the Presbyte- 
rians make to consolidation. The Home Missionary 
Society will entirely occupy the first number for the 
month. This special number will give their work pub- 
licity,and can be filled with their own appeals and their 
own information. They can distribute this number as 
they choose to donors. The American Missionary As- 








would have eT eRET) summarily with them, giving 


soclathotl can do the same with the PET eulibie: It 
yo abe ‘us a Very happy idea and to relieve one of 
chief objections to consolidation, which was that it 
aushiord the advantage of a magazine when used as a 
means of a But a serious objection to union even 
on, Ea heels be made by those who wish a stately 
and dignified common organ of the societies in place of 
the numerous iseues of many. Hitherto Congregation- 
alists have had the Missionary Herald, The Home Mis- 
sionary, and the American Missionary, the other socie- 
ties being represented by an occasional or quarterly pub- 
| lication of less pretension. But the present scheme re- 
duces the nutnber of journals from three to two, no 
very greatgain, As the Missionary Herald will be con- 
| tinued and must be taken, it increases the number of 
| issues in a month from three to five, as the new journal 
willbe a weekly. But why should the Missionary Her- 
ald be left out in the cold? The Home Missionary So- 
ciety may say, ‘“‘If we are to be forced to come into this 
consolidated arrangement, why should not the foreign 
_ work come iu too? If the old plan is best for them, 
why is it not best for us? If the object is to show the 
grandeur and unity of the mission work of the churches, 
how can they be shown if the foreign work be excluded ? 
It is our notion that the demand for the consolidated 
magazine, whether in the Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional denomination, comes from those who have least 
practical knowledge of the conditions of the case. We 
believe the large societies, Presbyterian or Congrega- 
‘tional, have depended immensely for their income 
upon their magazines, and that those magazines were a 
wise evolution. The consolidation cry comes not from the 
inside, but from the outside, and from those who have 
no epecial interest in any society. We presume the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee will be accepted by the 
societies because it may seem ungracious to resist what 
appears to be the desire of their constituencies; but it 
will be understood, of course, that the societies are un- 
der no control of this Committee or of the National 
Council, and are responsible not to any ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, but to their own donors. But we think the 
plan will be tried,and under more favorable conditions 
than those which have surrounded The Church at Home 
and Abroad. Four weekly issues in a month distributed 
among the societies is better than one issue in which 
they are hodge-podged together. And yet we do not ex- 
pect any such immediate subscription list of 50,000, as 
is prophesied. The Presbyterians, with a half more 
churches and members, and including in their magazine 
the Foreign Board, provide it less than 18,000 subscribers. 
Altho the Presbyterian experiment gives no encourage- 
ment, a second Congregational ern may shed 
some light. «+ + 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


101, THE same beneficent results which State Prohibi- 
tion has been shown to produce in Maine, Kansas, Iowa 
and other States, have attended the operation of county 
local option wherever it has had a fair trial. Several 
counties_in Maryland, which voted to have nosaloons, 
soon found that they had little business for the courts, 
and in some cases the jails became empty and were ad- 
vertised “to let.” 

102. Enough has been said to prove to the satisfaction 
of any reasonable man that wherever public sentiment 
wants the liquor traffic rooted out and can obtain the 
necessary legislation therefor, saloons and bars disap- 
pear. But a strong and determined sentiment is neces- 
sary; otherwise the suppression of open places is fol- 
lowed by large illegal sales. 








Editorial Uotes. 


WE have received a letter from an afflicted correspond- 
ent, in which, alluding to the death of his wife, he says: 

My wife, very dear to me, has lately passed beyond the 
veil. I often find myself querying: Does shesee me? Does she 
know what I am doing? Does she read, perchance, the letters 
ef condolence I receive, and those I write to sympathizing 
friends, about the deep sorrow into which her death has 
plunged me? I do not know of any passage in the Bible that 
would justify meinthinking of her as sonear at hand, and so 
conversant with earthly occurrences and scenes. Perhaps you 
can refer me to such a passage, or can present considerations 
which bear strongly in that direction. 
To this letter we make the following reply: 1. These ques- 
tions and all similar ones in respect to the dead, tho born 
of grief and wounded love, and often occurring in the his- 
tory of human thought, have no practical significance, so 
far as our duties in the present life or with reference to 
the life to come are concerned. These duties remain the 
same, whether the questions can be answered or not, and 
if answered, no matter what the answer may be. 2. As to 
the question whether the dead continue to be “‘conversant 
with earthly occurrences and scenes,” and hence to see and 
know those whom they have left behind, no answer can be 
given, either affirmatively or negatively, on the basis of 
mere reason; and so far as we know, no answer is, either 
directly or suggestively, given in the Bible. We arehence 
in the state of ignorance on the point referred to by our 
correspondent, and must so remain as long as we continue 
in the present world. 3. We can remember our departed 
friends as we knew them to be when living, and also think 
of them as we hope they are in the spirit world; and assum- 
ing their continued existence with the retention of the intel- 








lectual faculties which they had when on earth,we can rea- 





sonably infer that they remember us, as they knew us to be 
when dwelling with us in this world of trial. We maythus. 
in the absence of present intercourse with them, use our 
past knowledge in a quast-communion with them; and it 
seems highly probable that they may do the same thingin 
alike communion with us. Tho absent, they are not abso- 
lutely lost to us, and we may reasonably conclude that 
we are not absolutely lost to them. What has occurred is a 


_ separation, and, for the time being, a suspension of all con- 
_ scious present intercourse between the living and the 


dead. This lost intercourse may be, and presumably will 
be, renewed hereafter between those, knowing and known 
to each other, who shall hereafter be dwellers in the same 
world. Those ‘who precede us in death will not return to 


/us. We must gotothem. This was King David's idea. 
| 4. We are assured upon the authority of the Bible that 


there is one Being in Heaven who is dearer to us than it is 
possible for wife or child to be, if we love and trust him 
as we ought, whe bled and died for us on the cross, who 
rose from the dead and ascended into Heaven, who is per- 
fectly conversant with every item of our earthly history 
from the cradle to the grave, of whom we have more 
knowledge than of any other being in the spirit realm, 
who on earth was “in all points tempted like as we are,” 
and who does watch over us, care for us, and profoundty 
sympathize with us in every trial of life. That Being is 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the God-Man on earth and the 
God-Man in Heaven. The Bible pours a flood of light upon 
this Christ, as he was on earth and-as he is in Heaven, 
and makes him the best friend one can possibly have. 5. 
Having the sympathizing friendship of Christ, and know- 
ing that we have it, we must rely on him and seek com- 
fort in him, patiently accepting the absence of dear ones 
that we have loved and lost on earth, and hoping to meet 
them, to know them, and renew our intercourse with them 
in a brighter and better world. We commend these sug- 
gestions to our correspondent and to ali others in like cir- 
cumstances. 





DIFFICULTIES such as those which trouble the American 
Board are not to be removed by hasty and inconsiderate 
action like that taken by the First Church in Dover, N. H. 
lt has voted to omit the Board from its list for contribu- 
tions because the Prudential Committee did not at once 
commission Mr. Covell. At the worst this was only an 
error in the administration of the Committee; yet this 
church strikes the oldest and most honored foreign mis- 
sionary society in the country from its list, and the fact is 
published far and wide, thus tending to impair public con- 
fidence in the Board and diminish its usefulness. Sup- 
pose the action of the Prudential Committee was unwise in 
this particular case, it was not a betrayal of trust, it was 
not a betrayal of Christ, nor of his Gospel. It was at the 
worst no crime against man or God; yet the First Church 
in Dover has acted as tho it were acrime and as tho the 
American Board were unworthy to receive its contribu- 
tions. We deprecate this spirit. It never yet healed a 
breach; but it has opened many a one wider. The Church 
at Dover is sharply and justly rebuked by the old South 
Church in Boston, a far more important and influential 
body, which just gave $6,500 to the treasury of the Board, 
tho probably many of its members do not approve the 
action of the Prudential Committee in the Covell case. 
They retain an influence in the counsels of the Board 
which the other and smaller church has foolishly thrown 
away, and show their confidence that time and the inter- 
change of thought among good men will bring ali things to 
a good issue, The Church at Dover has been hasty and 
foolish, and has acted in a way to defeat its own purpose, 


Dr. R. S. MACARTHUR, of the Calvary Baptist Church in 
this city, writes us about the omission of ordination cere- 
monies at the reception of the Rev. H. B. Hudson from the 
Congregational into the Baptist ministry. 


The facts in this case have net been given correctly tothe pub- 
lic; and most of the inferences which have been drawn evident- 
ly were based apon an entire misunderstanding of the facts. 

I was not at the Council; and I took no direct part in its delib- 
erations. I did, however, inspire a letter written some time 
before the meeting of the Council advising Mr. Hudson to 
receive ordination in the usual form,if he had no objections on 
the ground of principle. I knew that discussion might arise if 
he were welcomed into the denomination while the laying on of 
hands was omitted, and that this discussion might be unpleasant 
for him and might somewhat for a time interfere with the sue- 
cess of his work. Personally I would not oppose admission to 
our ministerial ranks, even tho the laying on of hands were 
omitted, if any candidate had serious objections to the observ- 
ance of the usual practice. The laying on of hands is not 
universally recognized among us as en inseparable part of the 
service of ordination. It has been frequently stated that Mr. 
Spurgeon was ordained without the imposition of hands, and 
that many of his students have followed his example in that re- 
spect. There are those among us who hoid that ordination is 
practically given by a church when it calls a man to its pastor- 
ate. Dr. E. T. Hiscox is uniformly regarded as high authority 
on our denominational customs, and he does not consider, so it 
is publicly stated, that the laying on of hands is an essential 
part of the service of ordination. 

In a former generation the laying on of hands was not uncom- 
mon among us when new members of our churches were wel- 
cemed for the first time to the communion service; that is to 
say, the laying on of hands was observed when no ordination 
service was contemplated, and the laying on of hands was omit- 
ted when ordination was contemplated. Tae Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
of Boston, was ordained without the laying on of hands. Many 
pastors now do not regard, and the history of the denomination 
shows that Baptists as a bodydo not regard the laying on of 
hands as absolutely essential to ordination to tte ministry. 
Some regard this ceremony in this connection as savoring of 
priestly and other dangerous errors. I should be quite willing, 
in any case where the candidate for ordination objected as Mr. 
Gifford did to this ceremony, to vote for its omission in his case 
I, therefore, regard Mr. H. B. Hudson as to all intents and pur- 
poses ordained as a Baptist pastor at the time when the public 
services to which you refer were held; and [ do not consider that 
the inferences which you have drawn that in this omission we 
were guilty of “fiat rebellion,” or that we in any way favored 
what is called open communion in the Baptist body, are justified: 
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AON i it referred in any way to the com- 
munion question, so I am informed, stood on the old ground with 


some facts and to correct some unwarranted 


TuE sudden death of Prof. Francis Bowen, of heart fail- 
ure, on Tuesday, the 2ist, at his home, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age, removes one of the few survivors of the 
brilliant period of American literary history which was 
dominated by The North American Review. His powers 
and attainments were so varied as to leave his friends in 
doubt in what particular direction his natural tendencies 
would have led him; probably,we should say, to intellectual 
philosophy, logic, and political economy. His eleven years’ 
editorship of The North American Review, in which he 
succeeded Dr. John G. Palfrey, showed an extraordinary 
versatility of power and attainment which was not to be 
limited to three sciences. American schoolboys brought 
up on his Virgil thought of him as aschoolmaster. The 
reader of his attacks on Kant, Fichte, Cousin or Mill, and 
his attempt to trace all causation directly to the Divine 
Wiil would think of him as a theologian; and there was 
much in bim te suggest that here lay his power. He pos- 
sessed in full measure the deep cienti which is 
so characteristic of his race. It was an old remark among 
his friends at Cambridge that the scholar and the saint 
were evenly eombined in his constitution. The moral ele- 
ment was prominent in his work, and especially in his later 
years infused into his opinions a touch of conscientious 
pugnacity. It was this which cost him in 1850 his confirm- 
ation as Harvard Professor for the second time, tho three 
years later, when the public feeling against his strictures 
on the Hungarian revolutien had softened, he was ap- 
pointed to the chair made vacant by the elevation of Dr. 
Walker to the Presidency. The most characteristic work 
of his life is in his ‘* Political Economy,” in which he op- 
posed Adam Smith and Ricardo, claiming that political 
economy received an English shape from them whieh 
would not hold in this country. His aim was to elaborate 
a@ system which was more truly American. In doing so he 
became the most distinguished advocate of Protection, tho 
in 1888 he came out against the Protectionist party on the 
ground that they were abusing the essential principles on 
which the system was founded. His Christian character 
was ever a marked feature of his life. His person was 
spare and apparently frail, tho his large and fine head in- 
dicated the source and fact of his power. He lived simply, 
with some touch of Spartan severity, with which is wholly 
consistent the report that his death was due to the shock 
ofacold bath. His publications are numerous and varied 
enough to form a small library. 





GOVERNOR ABBETT last week entered upon his second 
term as Governor of.New Jersey, succeeding Governor 
Green. Last fall when he was elected it was not considered 
@ great triumph for good government in New Jersey. His 
first term had not been a conspicuous success in this direc- 
tion. He has been known chiefly as a very shrewd politi- 
cian remarkable for his ability to make all things bend to 
his purpose; but in his Inaugural Address last week, he 
not only rose, as one paper expressed it, far above his party, 
but far above himself, on the question of ballot reform. 
We have read no more striking plea for ballot reform thanis 
given inthis address. If the Legislature shall follow the 
outline he has laid down, and pass such a bill as he has 

ndicated, New Jersey will have one of the best laws on the 
subject in the country. He not only proposes that every 
voter shall be required to register, that the ballot shall be 
absolutely secret and exclusively official, but he thinks 
there should be provisions for judicial action by which an 
election in any precinct may be set aside whenever fraud, 
bribery or other illegal practices have been proved; that all 
forms of intimidation, bribery or illegal practices should 
be declared criminal; that there should be a limitation of 
the amount which may be legally spent for election 
expenses, and that the law should provide for publicity of 
such expenses; that it should require a candidate to publish 
and file of record immediately after election an itemized 
statement of all the moneys expended by him or with his 
knowledge. We most sincerely hope that the Legislature 
will follow the plan outlined by the Governor, and pass a 
bill in accordance therewith. ‘'he outspoken advocacy of 
Governor Abbett is significant of the popular feeling, and 
it is another indication that Governor Hill does not under- 
stand how strong the demand is for ballot reform. 


Ex-GOVERNOR THOMPSON, of South Carolina, now Civil 
Service Commissioner, does not agree with Senator Butler 
in the plan of deportation as the solution of the Negro 
problem in this country. “ Patience” is his watchword 
for the solution of this problem; and there is a vast 
amount of wisdom underlying this idea. The problem 
will, in the ordinary course of events, settle itself in due 
season, and cannot be hurried by any amount of impa- 
tience. Being asked whether he regarded the continuance 
of the colored people in the South as an industrial neces- 
sity, the ex-Governor, as reported in The Evening Post of 
this city, replied as follows: 


“Ido. There is a labor market in that section which no other 
people can—or rather, which none other will—supply. Why send 
him away only tolet his place remain unfilled? The development 
of the South during the last ten years, in the face of obstacles 
which seemed insurmountable, is without a parallel in history. 
Everything should be avoided which tends to sow the seeds of 
discord and to retard the wonderful progress which her people 
are making. The removal of large numbers of Negroes, if it 
could be successfully accomplished— which is open to serious 
question—would retard temporarily, if it did not arrest perma- 
nently, the progress of the South. I believe that the Negroes 
are here tostay. With all their faults and shortcomings, there 
is at least no anarchist-making material in them. We should 
recognize these facts, and do our best, under the difficult condi- 





sults is one of the ordinances of providence. Time isa 


assault with intent to commit murder, or piracy, or arson, 
or robbery, or forgery, or the utterance of forged paper.” 
Here are only seven offenses specified as extraditable; and 
the experience of both countries has abundantly proved to 
both for a long series of years that, for the highest pur- 
poses of public justice, this list of offenses is far too limited. 
The new treaty supplements this article by adding ten other 
crimes for which extradition may be demanded and, upon 
proper proof, be obtained, thus making seventeen crimes in 
all. All these added crimes are offenses against common 
law. This addition is a great improvement and, if 
proved by the Senate, will enable both countries much 
more effectively to pursue criminal fugitives from their 
respective jurisdictions. Careful provision is made against 
any surrender for what are known as “ political offenses ’’; 
and so also it is expressly declared that the person deliv- 
ered up shall be tried only forthe offense for which he was 
demanded and surrendered. This treaty is not exposed to 
the objections negotiated by President Cleveland, which 
led to its rejection by the Senate. We can see no good 
reason why the Senate should not approve of the treaty. 
The wonder is that the two Governments should have gone 
on for nearly half a century-under a treaty so defective 
and inadequate to the wants of both as the tenth article of 
the treaty of 1842. 





..The trustees of Oberlin College, at their annual 
meeting last week failed to elect a successor to President 
Fairchild. Two members of the faculty are talked of, but 
neither commands the unanimous support of their asso- 
ciates, and it is likely that a fresh face will be sought 
from outside. Two names seem to be mentioned, the one 
that of Charles F. Thwing, D.D., of. Minneapolis, a.man 
who seems predestined for a college president, and the 
other, Mr. John Greenleaf Whittier Cowles, of Cleveland. 
Mr. Cowles is a son of the late Professor Cowles, of Ober- 
lin, and withdrew from the active ministry some years 
ago, and has since then been in newspaper and real-estate 
business. 


....In speaking of the Barnwell, 8. C., tragedies, we said 
that we should despair if there were not another side tothe 
story of the relations ofthe races. That other side is i]- 
lastrated in a card signed “Colored Citizens,” in the 
Marengo, Ala., News, in which they acknowledge the 
kindness and respect shown to Thomas Warner, ‘‘an old 
and higly respected colored citizen,” formerly a slave, a 
man of quiet and upright character. During his long ill- 
ness the family in which he had been a slave did not allow 
him to suffer for anything, but provided abundantly for 
him, sending him to the springs for treatment, and finally 
burying him with attention and honor. We have no doubt 
there are thousands of such cases. 


....The new Samoan treaty has finally been given to the 
public. It shows that our eommissioners have carried the 
points for which our Government has cofitended. These 
points were in brief the restoration of the status quo, and 
the organization of a stable government for Samoa, pre- 
serving its independence and autonomy. As was to be ex- 
pected, the German press severely criticises the treaty. 
But it is in the interest, not so much of our country as of 
Samoa, for whose autonomy and independence we have 
been more anxious than for any advantage for our own 
Government. The new treaty is a simple triumph of 
justice. 


.... Judge Horton of Chicago, ina recent case, assumed 
the right of the court to conduct the examination of 
veniremen, and pass upon their competency to act as jury- 
men, without the help of the lawyers on either side. He 
exercised the right in this case, and speedily obtained a jury. 
If this rule were adopted as the general practice of courts, 
much time now wasted by wrangling lawyers would be 
saved. The rule would not exclude the right of peremp- 
tory challenge secured by law, or for cause upon the 
court’s examination. 


.. We heartily congratulate the National Crusaders on 
their name and their non-sectarian, non-partisan constitu- 
tion, We have now a National Woman’s Temperance or- 
ganization which will work in legitimate lines, and present 
a platform on which Republican, Democratic and Third 
Party women, and women of all shades of political or no 
political belief can heartily co-operate. The poet Whittier 
has given the Crusaders his blessing, and we hope they 
will soon have organizations in every State and Territory. 


-..- Speaker Reed, in appointing the World’s Fair Com- 
taittee, gave to each of the cities that want the Fair two 
friends on the Committee, and selected for the Chairman 
of the Committee a gentleman, the Hon. Mr. Candler, of 
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ticular city. This was eminently the fair thing todo. The 
Committee should act with reasonable promptitude on the 
question since, if the Fair is to be held in 1892, there is no 
time to lose in the matter of preparation. 


... Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, last week made a ringing 
speech in the Senate in answer to Senator Butler on the 
question of emigration as the solution of the Negro prob- 
lem in the Southern States. The Senator’s solution of the 
problem lies in the single word justice, which means to 
treat the colored man as a citizen, possessing the same in- 
alienable rights that belong to the white race. The sooner 
‘Southern whites come to this conclusion, the better for 
themselves and the whole country. 


....Much of the time of Congress is consumed in hearing 
and determining private claims of various sorts upon the 
Goverament. The most of these claims would be better 
heard and better disposed of if both houses of Congress 
would, asa general rule, refer them to the Court of Claims 
ofthe United States forsettlement. The questions to be de- 
termined are ordinarily judicial in their nature, and 
hence a court, rather than Congress, is the proper tribunal 
to consider and decide them. 


..We take the liberty of suggesting to Messrs. Mor- 
dea, Gibson and Butler that, if they succeed in hav- 
ing all the colored people of this country sent to Africa, 
perbaps the Red Men of the United States would like to 
try a hand im the same sort of business, and have all the 
whites quit the country, and leave them asthe sole occu- 
pants of the soil. These white men in their ancestors are 
simply interlopers. The Red Men are really the only na- 
tive Americans. 


..-. Every legislative body should have such rules as, 
while securing to the minority a reasonable opportunity 
for discussion, enable the majority to carry into effect its 
will against a dissenting minority; and this is just what 
the Republicans in the House of Representatives propose 
to secure in their plan for amending the rules of the House. 
It is high time that the filibustering trick of blocking leg- 
islation at the will of a minority should be effectually 
squelched. 


.-.. There is a general bill pending before Congress pro- 
posing to raise the salaries of United States Circuit Judges 
from 36,000 to $9,000 per annum, and of United States Lis- 
trict Judges from $4,000 and less in some districts to $5,000 
perannum. The only objection to this bill is that the in- 
crease of salaries is not as large as it should be; and yet the 
bill, if adopted by Congress, would be an improvement 
upon the present stingy and mean rate of compensation. 


.... We suspend for one week with very great reluctance, 
the publieation of letters from the corporate members of 
the American Board. We shail be happy to resume it next 
week. One of the corporate members writes us that thece 
letters are very entertaining; as ** entertaining as a novel.” 
We are glad so much interest is being taken in them, We 
believe that their publication has been of great benefit to 
the American Board. 


..-According to Miss Frances E. Willard there are 
women in Chicago who make twelve shirts for seventy-five 
cents and furnish their own thread; women who “ finish 
off’? a costly cloak for four cents; children that work 
twelve hours a day for a dollar a week. This throws fresh 
light on the temptations of great cities, ‘Alas that gold 
should be so dear and flesh and blood so cheap.”’ 


..-.-The silver scheme of Secretary Windom, even if not 
adopted, is likely to have a good effect in dividing the sil- 
ver men, and in preventing the adoption of any extreme 
measure on the subject by Congress. The silver men, if 
they had their way, would have free and unlimited coinage 
of sham silver dollars. The Secretary’s plan will pretty 
certainly prevent this result. 


.... We very much regret that the accident which Miss 
Kate Foote received by being knocked down while crossing 
a street in Washington, compels her for a little whille to 
intermit her letters. Her place will be taken for a week or 
two by an experienced and skillful writer. 

....Robert Browning never wrote a sonnet; and yet we 
hear it said that no one can claim the poet’s name until he 
bas tried and proved his skill in this favorite and ‘difficult 
field. 








“HE that believeth on me,” said Jesus, ‘‘hath ever- 
lasting ife.” (John vi, 47.) This faith secures such a life 
as a present possession, and also as a futwre and eternal 
possession in Heaven. 


. If we would do good in this world we must do it as 
we have the “‘ opportunity,’’ and when we have it. The art 
of seeing the “ opportunity ’’ when present and the heart 
promptly to improve it at the moment, constitute the great 
secret of living a useful life. 


..--The one thing of which a man should never be 
“ weary,’’ and in the doing of which should never “ faint,”’ 
is right-doing. It will always pay to do right, no matter 
under what circumstances, or at what sacrifice, or against 
what temptations to the coutrary. 


. It is a law of divine providence that punishment usu- 
ally follows in the line of offenses. Hence those who abuse 
their bodies by gross sensualities are ordinarily punished 
by bad consequences upon those bodies. Penalty in some 
form keeps itself very close tu wrong-doing. — 


-...What an amazing contrast is presented between 
Jesus of Nazareth as he appeared when condemned by 
Pilate and dying on the cross, and this same Jesus ge 
new appears in the ensuing history of the world! - 
Scniaeds tpenelonand aenaigins ub Wes Gas obane de uaee 
deemed the latter among the possibilities of the future. 
Things are not always what they seem to be, 














REVISION IN THE NEW YORK PRESBYTERY. 


THE Presbytery met January 20th, in the lecture-room 
of the Scotch Church in West Fourteenth Street; but after 
that the meetings were held in the church proper, as the 
audience was too large to be accommodated in the smaller 

That this change was appreciated was soon mani- 
fest from the increased size of the company that came to 
hear the great debate. The second day there were perhaps 
a half-dozen ladies in the galleries; but the next day nearly 
100 were present. Among the interested spectators on dif- 
erent day were well-known representatives from other re- 
ligious bodies, including Dr. Harrower, of the Methodist 

Church, and Dr. R. S. MacArthur of the Baptist 
Church. Hard things were said against the Arminian breth- 
ren, the days that Dr. Harrower was present; but, as one 
of the clerks said, he could probably havesaid many things 
in their favor. 

Dr. R. F. Sample, the pastor of the Westminster Church, 
is the Moderator of the Presbytery; a position by no means 
easy to fill in the midst of such an animated controversy. 
He opened the first meeting with prayer, and called for the 
reading of the report received from the Special Commit- 
tee in December. President Thomas S. Hastings, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, offered the motien in De- 
cember which favored revision in its broad sense, and sue- 
gested a new consensus creed. After the Presbytery had 
adopted his first resolution, Dr. Hastings was: made chair- 
man of a committee to prepare an answer to the second 
question of the General Assembly’s overture, regarding 
the revision to be made. Theanswer reported was as fol- 
lows: 


This Presbytery would regard with apprehension any at- 
tempts to remodel the Confession of Faith, as endangering the 
integrity of our system of doctrine. We deprecate most ear- 
nestly all such changes as would impair the essential articles of 
our faith, contained in that Confession which hasse long served 
as our Standard, and to which weare bound by so many historic 
and personal ties. We desire only such changes as seem to us 
urgently needed and generally asked. 

ist, We desire that the third chapter, after the first section, be 
so recast as to include these things only: The sovereignty of 
God in election, the general love of God for all mankind, the 
salvation in Christ Jesas provided for all and to be preached 
to every creature, 

2d. We desire that the tenth chapter be so revised as not to 
appear to discriminate concerning “infants dying in in- 
fancy,” or so as to omit all reference to them (Sec. 3); and so as 
to preclude that explanation of Sec. 4, which makes it teach 
the damnation of all the heathen, or makes it deny that there 
are any elect heathen who are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, and who endeavor to walk in penitence and 
humility, according to the measure of light which God has been 
pleased to grant them. 

While there are other points which the Presbytery would be 
glad to see modified or changed—as chapter xxiv, 
section 3, and chapter xxv, section 6—nevertheless, we prefer to 
confine our suggestions for revision to the third and tenth chap- 
ters, as above indicated. 


Accompanying the answer which the Committee asked 
the Presbytery to adopt was this recommendation to the 
Presbytery itself: 


Furthermore, as germane to the object which the Assembly 
had in mind in referring these questions to the presbyteries, 
your Committee recommendg#hat this Presbytery overture the 
General Assembly to invite the co-operation of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches of America and of Great Britain and 
freland to formulate a short and simple creed, couched so far as 
may be in Scripture language, and containing all the essential 
and necessary articles of the Westminster Confession, which 
creed shall be submitted for approval and adoption as the com- 
mon Creed of the Presbyterian and the Reformed Churches of 
the world. 

We believe that there is a demand for such a creed, not asa 
substitute for our Confession, but only to summarize and sup- 
plement it for the work of the Church. We would, and we 
must, retain our Standards, which we have as our family inher- 
itance, and as the safeguard of our ministry and of our institu- 
tions. But a brief and comprehensive creed, at once interpret- 
ing and representing those Standards, would be welcomed by 
our churches as most helpful and beneficent for the exposition 
of what we have meant through all theee years by ‘the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.’ We want no new 
doctrines, but only a statement of the old doctrines made in the 
light and in the spirit of our present Christian activities, of our 
high priviliges, and of our large obligations—a statement in 
which the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, shall 
be central and dominant. 

When Dr. Hastings had read his report he began to speak 
in favor of the recommendations made by the Committee, 
but interrupted himself to move that the rules governing 
the debate in November should be adopted to cover the 
present debate. The Stated Clerk was asked to read the 
rules then in force, but he had left his engrossed minutes 
athome. A copy of THE INDEPENDENT containing the re- 
port of the November meeting was then handed to one of 
the clerks, who read therefrom the rules. 

It had already been decided by the Presbytery that the 
meetings for this debate should begin every day at 3 P. M. 
and close at 5:30, which made the first section of the old 
rules inoperative. Then began a series of amendments 
and points of order, in the midst of which it was discov- 
ered that no one had moved to have Dr. Hastings’s report 
adopted. Henry Day, one of Dr. John Hall’s elders, came 
to the relief of the Committee by moving that the report 
be adopted. Just then a new element was introduced into 
the debate. Secretary Alexander McLean, of the American 
Bible Society, asked to have the Stated Clerk inform the 
Presbytery how it stood in respect to the whole matter. 
He said: 

Have we voted on the overture submitted by the General 
Assembly, or on something entirely different? If I understand 
aright, in November Dr. Crosby moved that we answer the first 
question “ Yes,” and proceeded to tell what the second answer 
should be. Dr. Booth seconded his motion, and amended it by 
adding something else to the second answer. Pr. Hastings 
made a motion that weshould send an answer that related to 
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pe aerial iar Reape aay His paper showed 
that he desired not to have the Confession touched, but wanted 
anew creed. If this be the case, I contend that we have not 
voted yet on the first question of the overture. 

Dr, 8. D. Alexander, the Stated Clerk, said in reply to 
the question: 


* To the question, ** Do you desire a revision of the Confession 


Dr. Hastings assured his brethren that he offered the 
resolution regarding a limitation of time at the outset of 
the debate that he might be under the same limitation as 
the other speakers. 

Dr. J. Ford Sutton contended that the Moderator had not 
answered Dr. McLean’s point of order. 

The Moderator answered that the question before the 
body was the report which Dr. Hastings had read. After 
further parliamentary practice it was decided that every 
man who desired to do socould make two speeches, the 
first one twenty minutes in length and the second half as 
Jong. ; 

Atthis point the Rev. Edward M. Deems, an associate 
pastor in the Westminster Church, moved a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote taken in November in order that “Yes” 
might be substituted for the resolutions adopted then. 
The Rev. D. G. Wylie, of the Knox Church, seconded the 
motion, but it was declared out of order and then the his- 
toric debate began. 

Dr. Hastings, as the chairman of the Committee, opened 
the discussion, and advocated the moderate revision em- 
bodied in the report. He said: 


Revision is no new thing. All creeds have been revised; even 
the Westminster Confession itself has been subject to such re- 
vision. If I mistake not the signs of the times when the Com- 
mittee on The revision of the Proof-texts comes down to its work 
it will be unable to find any Scriptural basis for one thing which 
in our report we ask to have eliminated. I mean the doctrine of 
preterition. I do not believe in it, and I do not find in the Bible | 
anything on which to found it. Ralph Waldo Emerson says that 
every creed isan arrested development. “* When once a Church,” 
says he, “has made a statement of its faith, there it must stand.” 
I do not believe that. I believe that creeds are rather, as the 
late Dr. Alexander said,“ reperts of progress.” But that prog- 
ress continues and will continue. Is there one member of this 
Presbytery who thinks that men were better 200 years ago than 
now? Has not the Church of Jesus Christ made some progress 
in all these years? Shall that progress be tied to a post that 
stands 200 years behind it? I have no sympathy with those who 
can speak flippantly or sneeringly of the Westminster Confes- 
sion: but f do believe that we shoula eliminate from it those 
statements which have proved stumbling-blocks to many honest 
believers. 


Dr. William M. Paxton, for many years the pastor of 
the First Church in this city, but now a professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, delivered an effective ar- 
gument against the report, to which he cbjected on three 
grounds: 1. Because of the position in which it is likely to 
plaee our Church. The burning question of the hour is 
“ Whither ?’ If we begin, where shall we end ? 2. Because 
it proposes a new Confession; and 3. On account of the way 
it proposes to mutilate the third chapter. On the last 
point he said: “ To retain the first clause and to cut out the 
rest, is to retain but half the great doctrine of election. To 
take the doctrine of God’s sovereignty out of the Confession 
is to destroy it asa Calvinistic document, and so is it to 
take out ‘the doctrine of preterition—a doctrine which is 
clearly declared in the words of Paul and of Christ.”” He 
declared that all the ministers preach it, and all the elders 
pray it almost every day of their lives. In his address he 
said: 

The great question, as our friend Dr. Briegs has hitherto ob- 
served, is—whither ? Whither is all this leading us, and whith- 
er will we be led when we have mutilated or destroyed the Con- 
fession of Faith? That question, Whither? was brought ont 
very forcibly just the other day. A man went into a railway 
station leading a dog, and the agent asked him: “ Where is that 
dog going?” * I don’t know,” answered the man, “and he doesn’t 
know, and nobody knows. He ‘as eat up his tag.” That will be 
the answer to be made for us when we have succeeded in muti- 
lating our Confession of Faith. It bas been heretofore an easy 
question to answer—whither are we going—as long as we have 
been guided by that Confession. But cut it, mutilate it and des- 
troy it, as this Committee proposes. and neither I nor you nor any- 
body else can tell where we may end. 

The chief attack is made against chapter third. Why. that is 
the most important of the whole book. It states the cardinal 
principle of Calvinism—that God foreordains whatsoever 
comes to pass. But it is onlv the doctrine of preterition which 
they say they wish to exscind. They wish to retain the doc- 
trine of the elect, but to refuse that part of the doctrine which 
declares that God has from ail eternity foreordained some men 
and angels to everlasting death. Now, as a matter of fact, these 
two things must stand or fall together. Preterition is but a 
part of the doctrine of Calvin—the doctrine of the elect. For if 
God makes anv selection, he must leave some whom he has not 
selected; and if he takethem all, there is noelection. In ether 
words, the Committee would have us believe that God had fore- 
ordained only the good things that have come to pass: that he is 
nothing but benevolence, forgiveness and love, but without jus- 
tice; while all that is bai has come without foreordination. 

The fact is, that the ques ion before us is, Are we Armin- 
ians or are we Calvinists? If we strike out the statement of the 
belief in preterition, we take half of the corner-stone of Calvin- 
ism. [t issaid that there are no proofs in Scripture for the belief 
in foreordination of some menand angels to everlasting punish- 
ment. Does not the Biblesay in Jude iv: “ For there are certain 
men crept in unawares who were before of old ordained to this 
condemnation.” And again, in Rom. ix, 11, 18, 16,16: “* For the 
children being not vet born, neither having done any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God according to election might stand 
not of works, but of him that calleth, As it is written, Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau have I hated,” etc. 

Now, brethren, if we do asthe Committee desires, and strike 
from the Confession this doctrine, which is so strongly founded 
on Scripture, will they be satisfied? Will there not be danger 
that we be led on to strike it from the Scriptures therrselves? 
It is said in reply that “ we have too much of Paul in our Confes- 
sion and too littié of Christ.” But if they will turn to the words 








Does he not say “ Then shall he say also unto them on the left 
hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into the everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the Devil and his angels”? And also, “ Many will say 
to me ia that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name, and in thy name have cast out devils, and in thy name 
done many wonderful works? And then will [ profess unto 
them, I never knew you; depart from me, ye workers of iniqui- 
ty.” They say this doctrine of the preterition is unpreachabieé ; 
but 1 doubt if many of us ever preach a sermon that does not 
enforce it. Every prayer for thanksgiving gives God thanks for 
choosing to visitus with his mercy while others are suffering 
without it. And our hymns are full of it. 


The closing speech of the day was made by Dr. Schaff, 
whose views in favor of revision have beon widely circu- 
lated. He has just issued a new pamphlet entitled “Creed 
Revision in the Presbyterian Churches.” Dr. Schaff had 
been quoted by Dr. Paxton as asserting, in his Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans, that Paul undoubtedly 
taught the doctrine of preterition. To this he replied: 
** Whatever I may have written or printed in my commen- 
tary, I have never believed that the Bible taught the pre- 
destination of men to damnation. Errors arise from quot- 
ing passages singly. You can make the very truth lie by 
giving but part of it. Christ may not have prayed for the 
whole world in the chapter quoted by Dr. Paxton, but he 
did pray for his murderers when he was dying on the cross.”’ 
Dr. Schaff said further ‘‘that a wrong meaning was 
given to the ninth chapter of Romans, because it was not 
read in connection with the two that followed it. Fur- 
ther, the passage so often quoted about Jacob being loved 
and Esau hated, had nothing to do with their eternal sal- 
vation. That word translated “hate’’ means rather “to 
like less,’’ “to estimate below,’ and not to hate as we mean 
hate; as we are commanded to hate father and mother— 
not really to hate them, but to love them less than Christ. 
He quoted many passages supporting the position that God 
intended to save all mankind, and that those not elected, 
failed of salvation from their own acts and lack of faith.” 

The second day’s session was held inthe church. After 
the opening prayer, Dr. Worrall moved that all demon- 
strations of approval should be withheld. The resolution 
was adopted. The first speaker was Dr. J. C. Lowrie, who 
spoke in favor of the Creed as it is. He was followed by 
Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
who spoke as follows: 


DR. JOHN HALL’S SPEECH. 


It seems perfectly clear to me that Dr. Paxton proved yes- 
terday that if, as recommended in the Committee’s report, we 
take the first section of the third chapter of the Confession, we 
are committei to the rest. Do the brethren find anything to 
criticise in sections 2,5,6and8? I cannot speak for my breth- 
ren in the ministry, but Iam free tosay for myself that these 
sections contain truth which I have at different times in my 
pastoral experience preached and explained to my people from 
the pulpit and in the Bible-class. Perhaps an explanatory note 
could be made by the General Assembly to sections 8 and 7. 
The point was made yesterday that if anything censurable 
is contained in the chapter it ought to be removed. But a Con- 
fession isto be a reflection of Revelation, and it is no objection 
to it that it contains unpopalar doctrine, if the same objection 
lies against what is in the Scripture. 

“Oh,” says Dr. Schaff, “‘ read the Scripture in its connection 
asa whole, and you will have nodifficulty.”. Why not dothe same 
thing withthe Confession? Take, for example, thai versein the 
Proverbs: “ The Lord hath made all things for himself, yea even 
the wicked for the day of evil,” or as it is in the Revised Ver- 
sion, “ everything for its own end,” etc. By itself, how do you 
understand that verse? Or take the Second Commandment in 
the Decalog: “ God is a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me.” How an infidel.could twist and abuse 
that statement! But are we to reject the Bible because it con- 
tains statements considered censurable by its enemies? Dr. 
Schaff in his reply yesterday quoted John iii, 16: ** God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son,that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish but have everlasting life.” 
But did Dr. Schaff read this verse in its connection? The first 
twenty-one verses of this chapter record a conversation of our 
Saviour with Nicodemus, a high-born Pharisee, who believed 
that his birth entitled him to certain privileges; but Jesus said: 
“No, you must be born again.”” Nicodemus thought that when 
the Messiah came he would come for the Jews; but Jesus says: 
“No; forthe world.” Nicodemus believed that Christ would 
come to judge the world; but Jesus says: ‘‘ No; to bringsalvation 
to the world.” 

Dr. Paxton in his argument referred to the expression, “ Jacob 
haye 1 loved, and Esau have I hated,” and he was answered that 
this referred not to eternal salvation but to earthly disadvan- 
tage. Suppose that it does refer to earthly disadvantage; if 
God can be unjust in the earthly disadvantage, why not in the 
heavenly? You say it refers to Providence. No matter, it is not 
Calvinism that is involved, but Theism. If God can be unjust 

in little he can be unjust in much. The first tendency of the 
times is that man is constituting himself judge of what God is 
and what he ought to be. The second tendeney is to rule out of 
the Bible as uninspired anything that conflicts with this idea. 
The third tendency is to set up Christian consciousness as the 
rule of faith. 

We are told that we lose good people, and especially young 
students, by our doctrine of predestination. Where do they go? 
To the Arminian Church? I have been forty years in the minis- 
try, and I cannot recall a single instance of students leaving 
our Church because of its high Calvinism and going to the 
Methodist seminaries. They go to the Congregationalists, who, 
in their best days stood where we do, or to a Church whose arti- 
cles are Calvinistic. Where do the people go? Some of them 
go to one denomination because of fashion, perhaps, and of those 
who go for this reason it is safe to affirm two things: (i) They do 
not know the Confession which they abandon; (2) They do not 
know the articles of faith that they take up. But even if it 
were trae that the doctrines complained of were stumbling- 
blocks, shall they for this reason be abandoned? Did Paul aban- 
don the cross of Christ because it was a stumbling-block to some 
to whom he preached? I feel that if we revise our Standards. as 
propored by the Committee whose report we are considering, 
that we will lose more than we will gain. We shall break with 
the Dutch Reformed Church and with our brethren of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 

They say that these dottrines are obsolete; that we don’t 
preach them anymore. I can only speak for myself; out I know 
that there isn’t a doctrine in our faith thatin its proper time 
and placeI don't preach from my pulpit and in my Sunday- 
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school. But suppose we don’t preach them? Does a doctor ex- 
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edy? Docsa lawyer tell all the statutes and precedents bearing 
on the case to the client who retains him? If the case comes be- 
fore the coroner the doctor will go into explanation of his rea- | 
sons, end before a judge and jury the lawyer will lay down law 
and precedent. So it is with the doctrines of religion. 

They tell us we ought to have ashorter Confession. I suggest 
the Shorter Catechism. It is said that we are out of sympathy 
with our Methodist brethren. The fact is that they aredrawing 
constantly nearer to us in a measure as they become more thor- 
oughly grounded in doctrinal education; and they will continue 
to do so unless we unsettle the foundations of our own faith. 

A word about the new Creed “couched so far as may be in 
Scripture language,” to use the wordsef the Committee. Would 
you know Dr. Schaff's opinion on that Lee as expressed by 
him in his very excellent book, * The Creeds of Christendom”? 
He sags: “ The Bible is of God, the Confession is man's answer 
to God's Word,” and adds, “ For this reason a Creed ought to 
use language different from that of the Bible. A string of 
Scripture passages would be no creed at all, as little as it would 
beaprayerorahymn.” . 

Revision, they tell us, is in the air. Well, Lattach very little 
importance to things that are in the air, There has been ag- 
nosticism in the air within my recollection, and rationalism was 
in the air but a little while ago; but where are they now? I 
have read of the Prince of the Power of the Air, and to my mind 
these propositions are more to his liking than tothat of any 
higher power. It is the Devil's policy always to get God repre- 
sented in some such way as to prevent humanity from seeing 
him broadly at one view. The iatter-day teaching as to the 
Deity represents him as being composed chiefly of good nature, 
whose “chief end” is to see that all his creatures have a good 
time, whether they are good or bad. From this idea we have 
Second Probation and Universalism. 

It is admitted by all here that a portion of the human race 
will perish. Itisafallen race. Do you believe that God’s deal- 
ings with this race affect us only? that its history is unnoticed 
beyond this little globe? I believe in a multitude of worlds in 
which, for aught I know, the intelligent and loyal subjects of 
God are learning lessons of him, as are the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places, through his dealings with his 
Church. Are these on-lookers to suppose that infinite power 
and grace were exerted for these lost ones just as for the saved, 
but that Satan so far defeated Jehovah, and the powers of evil 
vanquished the Son of God? No; they will see that grace 
brought salvation, and not human merit; that each saved soul 
was the object of redeeming grace; and that the lost—all guilty 
before God—were left to their idols and let alone, and so per- 
ished, and yet perished not because of the influence of any de- 
cree unknown to them, but because they loved darkness ratber 
than light. What lessons other worlds may learn from a just 
Creator leaving the Devil and his angels without redemption 
and sinful men without effectual calling! He is not defeated 
by the Devil because unpardoned sinners are in prison; but 
their presence there is evidence that the Governor of all is just 
and holy, as well as sovereign and gracious, and that it isan 
evil and bitter thing to sin against him. 


Dr. G. W. F. Birch, of the Bethany Church, read a strong 
paper against the Committee’s report, taking it up para- 
graph by paragraph. After an eloquent tribute to the 
present Confession and to the men who have preached its 
doctrine, he closed with these words: 

laffirm that by so much as we diverge from the system of the 
Confession by so much do we lower the Bible estimate of the 
heinousness of sin. I subscribe with all my heart to the state- 
ment that a true view of the heinousness of sin lies at the bot- 
tom of all true theology. Thespirit of revision is the spirit of 
opposition to the covenauting judicial element of our confes- 
sional theolezy. 

Shall we exchange this Confession, as it voices a faith which 
is the trumpet-blast of confidence and enthusiasm -for that con- 
fession asit will voice a faith which deals with perplexities and 
spends its strength in balancing probabilities? Let the revis- 
ionists carry their point and the Roman Catholics will nolonger 
have reason to say, as a prelate did once: “There is one Church 
that we fear above all otbers, and that is the Presbyterian 
Church, because we always know where to find it, and it meets 
us at every point with an intelligent answer for its faith, and 
the Bible for its basis.” It would no longer go without saying 
that the Presbyterian is the Church which infidelity hates 
above all-others, because the last qualification of the absolute 
sovereignty of Almighty God is to surrender to infidelity. We 
but utter an axiom of human history when we say that creeds 
instead of hind2ring progress rather further it, and our Creed 
is so far the best specimen of the axiom extant, and you cannot 
improve it by uproot:ng its fundamentals of the plan of re- 
demytion. It would be well for those who would unveil the se- 
cret things involved in the selection of grace to follow the rule 
which has been put thus. We should pause before mysteries 
when they are established as divinely revealed facts. 

Dr. R. RB. Booth of Rutgers Riverside Church, here 
gained the floor and expressed his astonishment that his 
views of Calvinism were not considered orthodox; but he 
said that he repudiated, absolutely, the ultra-supralap- 
sarian view of grace, with its logical conclusions—fatal- 
ism and God the author of sin. We are not revolutionists, 
he added, nor did the question originate in the New School 
Church. The New School has been loyal from the first. Does 
this movement mean disintegration? It may mean any- 
thing. 

Dr. Charles L. Thompson of the Madison Avenue Church 
to whom, perhaps, more than to any other man, is due the 
credit of having this matter before the churches at present, 
defended the report and advocated the new Creed. On 
this last point he said: 

But precisely what shall be the relation of the new Creed to 
our Standards? This is an important question. There seems to 
be a fear that the Creed is designed to be a Trojan horse; that it 
will impart.into the Church some elements for new conflict. 
Your Committee, [ take it, are honorable men. This must have 
been your judgment when they were appointed. They say, “We 
would and we must retain our Standards as the safeguard, of our 
ministry and of our institutions.” If these words mean any- 
thing, they mean that our ministry will stand on the sincere ac- 
ceptance of the system of doctrine taught in our Standards, and 
they mean where institutions rest on the system of doctrine con- 
tatued in our Standards, they shall continue soto rest. The con- 

ensus Creed will be used in our churches, but back of it remains 


our Conféssion. ‘The Creed shall interpret, not nullify that 


Confession. 


We will keep our old truths, but will give them the environ- 


ment of the living light of the present. We will keep God’s 
sovereignty and electing grace, and all the other high and mys- 
terious doctrines; bat we will hold them in the intense light of the 
Jove of God, and so give them a beauty and a power they never 
had betore. 
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‘The closing speech of the day was by Dr. ‘ataie’ 
ble Society, who said among other things: 

Put sovereign election in your Creed: and you have preteri- 
tion, whether you formulate it or not. Discerning men willsay, 
“You had an honest Creed before and told the whole truth, and 
stood up for the truth: but now you are trying to hide it, and by 
hiding it youdeceive noone. Youare trying to commend the 
truth at the expenseof the truth.” What will the Church have 


gained by trying to recast our Creed so as to take stumbling- 
_ blocks out of the way of those who do not believe thatGod is. 


King, and has ordained whatsoever comes to pass? If the aim is 


_ to provide a Creed without mystery--a Creed which the carnal 


heart can accept, then even the Apostles’ Creed would not an- 
swer to the purpose: for its very first article is the most pro- 
found mystery of all: “I believe in God, the Father Almighty.” 

I have not overlooked the fact, that the proposition of the 
Committee is, that when the sections of the third chapter are 
recast, new elements are to be introduced-—the general love of 
God for all mankind; the salvation of Jesus Christ provided for 
alland tobe preached to every creature. Here again I cannot 
refrain from expressing the ardent desire that the Committee 
had shown more definitely wnat they propose by recasting the 
chapter on God's Eternal Decree on this new basis. We know 
of no man in the Presbyterian Church who does not believe in 
an all-sufficient atonement, and who dares not believe that it is 
to be offered to all men on the ground, and thus it is an honest 
offer which men may accept or refuse. But shal! we assert in our 
Confession that it was the purpose ot God from all eternity tosave 
the whole race of Adam, and to bave the Gospel offered to all 
men everywhere? Then we either have universal salvation, for 
his purposes shall stand and he shall accomplish all his pleas- 
ure. ora second probation for those who never heard of Christ 
in this life; and both are contrary to the Word of God, and to 
the faith of the Church. 

On Wednesday afternoon Prof. Francis Brown, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, took the floor and ‘made an 
earnest appeal in behalf of the report. He admitted that 
it was a compromise measure; not a sacrifice of truth, but 
& compromise in the expression of truth. The speaker, 
with other Calvinists, insists upon the sovereignty of God; 
but what kindof a God have men in mind when they assert 
their belief in his sovereignity? Dr. Hall declared on 
Tuesday that God could not have been accused of injustice 
even if he had not saved a human being: Dr. Brown 
affirmed that such a view was a perversion of the God made 
known to man by revelation. He added: 


We insist upon the sovereignty of Godin election. What 
kind of a God is it whose sovereignty in election we confess? It 
certainly seems to me that that question has been left out of 
sight in the discussion. If there is no being conceivably more 
righteous, more loving, and we say to believe in sovereign elec- 
tion is no hard and grinding dogma, that is one thing. But if 
we are forced to analyze God into different attributes, to offset 
attribute against attribute, then there are many of us who draw 
back. The idea we have of God is the key of the difficulty to this 
chapter. The justice of God as it appears in the Bible is a grand 
and glorious thing. It is evident that God acts for those who 
are downtrodden and oppressed; that the sterner aspects of his 
justice are ignored and the impression created is one that is en: 
couraging and uplifting; and so I believe on that ground in the 
doctrine of his sovereign election. Iam not afraid to go with 
the love of God wherever it may lead me, into whatever corner 
of this earth, in whatever corner of hell. 

A mcst pathetic appeal was then made by Dr. Charles 8, 
Robinson, formerly pastor of the Madison Avenue Churcb. 
With tears in his eyes, he pleaded with his bretbren to 
spare the Confession, but if they must have it revised, to 
be satisfiel with that, and not force their demand for a new 
Creed. He expressed his regret that in the dead of winter, 
when they should be laboring for souls, they were fighting 
the Creed, fighting it 67 to 15. 

Vice-Chancellor MacCracken, of the University of the 
City of New York, gave a philosophical argument against 
the favor shown by the Confession to the deterministic 
doctrine. lf it showed any favor, be said, it should be 
to the opposing doctrine, the self-determination of the 
will, asit is held to-day by Christian philosophers, like 
Calderwood, who says that “‘ the will is a causal energy of 
the soul,’ and who indorses Kant, saying ‘it is a faculty 
of determining one’s self to action in accordance with the 
conception of certain laws”; by Dr. Lotze, who says 
“every decision of a free will must be inexplicable with 
respect to the way in which it comes to pass; for to ex- 
plain means nothipg more than to show that a definite 
event is the result of its antecedents, according to certain 
laws.’’ This, observe, is almost a repetition of Augustine’s 
statement respecting the freedom of the first will that 
committed sin. To these he added the names of Dr. Noah 
Porter, and said: 

I say with Dr. Hodge, the younger, in his Philadelphia lec- 
ture shortly before his death: “ The need of the hour is not to 
emphasize foreordination, but to unite with our Arminian 
brethren in putting all emphasis and concetrating all attention 
on the vital part of human freedom.” 

Dr. J. R. Kerr, of the Fourth Church, followed Dr. Mac- 
Cracken, also favoring the Committee’s report. He said: 

As between re-adjustment and laxity of tubscription, one or 
the other must obtain; and certainly the former is the more 
consistent for candid men. Put matters where they can be 
plainly and pusitively maistained, rather than leave them 
where they can beshrew¢ly and persistently evaded. If a creed 
is the backbone of a Church, then when there is special trouble 
developing, let the treatment be prompt and thorough, ere 
chronic invalidism sets in. 

Dr. James 8. Ramsay, of Harlem, spoke in favor of the 
Confession, and made a happy hit by quoting this eulogy 
from a book which he held in his hands. He read: 

“The Westminster doctrine of the Scriptures is an admirable 
doctrine. It corresponds with the statements of the Scriptures 
themselves, as well as with the faith 6f the Reformation. The 
advance in the science of biblical criticism in recent times has 
brought evangelical critics into entire sympathy with it. It 
corresponds with the facts of the case and the results of a scien- 
tific study of the Bible.” 

“ Who do you think wrote that?” he asked. ‘It was not 
Dr. Hodge, nor was it Dr. Patton, but Dr. Briggs.” The 


Union Professor, who sat in the front seat, smiled as he ' 


heard this. 
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too much stress had been Jaid on the argument that the 
“bard” doctrines: were) stumbling-blocks in the way of 
earnest seekers. It is true that the Confession does not 
adequately represent the present belief of the Church; but 
the cure is to bring the Church up, rather than to bring 
the system down. He denied that this would be the end of 
the discussion. Revision will not stop, if once begun, un- 
til all the severer doctrines are so modified as to be inoffen- 
sive to all. 

The features of the fourth day’s debate were speeches by 
Dr. C: H. Parkhurst, of the Madison Square Church, and 


| Dr. J. M. Worrall, of the Thirteenth Street Church. Both 


spoke without notes and were listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. Dr. Parkhurst, who is on tne Committee, heartily 
favored its report and denounced bitterly the hard Calvin- 
istic doctrines. He said in part: 


If, now, we are going to retain the preterition idea in eur Con- 
fession, then we must be true to it in our preaching as Presby- 
terlan ministers, and on occasion declare it in all frankness. 
We shall be obliged to address our congregations somewhet 
after this manner: *“ My friends, I am sorry to say it, but asa 
Calvinistic Presbyterian 1 am bound to say it, that Christ did 
not die for all. There isacertain amount of fatalism in the 
case. Some men are damned,and not only that, but congen- 
itally damned, damned beforethey are born, batea of God even 
in the moment of conception.” 

Dr. William M. Paxton—“ Oh! no.” 

My good brother Paxton says “Oh! no.” Well, it, is a pretty 
hard way of stating the case, and [ would hardly have ventured 
to put it in this way if I had not heard Dr. Paxton’s exposition 
of the matter last Monday afternoon. But the story of Javob 
and Esau, as interpreted by the hyper-Calvinists, means all 
that, when you tell the whole thing out in flat-footed English. 
Now if I concluded that that was a Scripture doctrine and that 
salvation was not absolutely free to every creature, I would tear 
my Geneva gown to shreds, and rip up my Bible into paper-rags 
before another Sabbath, and my elders and deacons and all my 
church-membership, I believe, would stand by me. 

The only solution to the present Presbyterial problem is mu- 
tual concession. Your Committee have brought in a report 
that no member of that Committee thoroughly believesin. It 
is not such a report as any individual member of it would have 
framed. But early nour sessions we made up our minds that 
we could none of us get all we wanted. We therefore took turns 
around in conceding, and continued our sessions and our con- 
cessions till we arrived at a statement to which we unanimously 
agreed. Now that is the only policy we can asa Presbytery 
safely adopt. We can none of us getall we want. It is only by 
giving up a little all around that unity can be secured. It is 
not just toask any party to do all the surrendering. 

Dr. Worrall was equally positive in his assertions that 
the Creed should not be disturbed. Among his reasons for 
this opinion were these: 

1. Becausé I think the Confession of Faith sets forth the truth 
as taught in the Word of God. I am free to admit there area 
few phrases that I would not only be willing, I would prefer, 
to have changed, but neither to the extent nor always in the di- 
réétion indicated by the great mass of those advocating revis- 
ion. And the changes that I prefer do not refer so much to the 
substance of truths set forth as to the way of expressing it. 

2. I have tried to consider the reasons advanced by my breth- 
ren for revision, and they have not convinced me that the work 
ought to be done. 

8. There is a great cry made that the Confession of Faith is a 
great burden on both elders and ministers, and especially on 
young men seeking the ministry. I have served in the pastoral 
office over thirty years in the byterian Church. In that 
time I have ordained a great nu of elders and assisted at 
the ordination of a great many young men to the ministry, and 
I have met only one man that could not accept the Confession 
in the ordination for the eldership. And Ido not now remem- 
ber, until the last few years, in this or any other vity, any young 
man to hesitate about the acceptance of the Confession as he 
was seeking to enter the office of the ministry, and my service 
has been among those who read the book. 

I do not think that this is a good age for building up stand- 
ards. It isan age of doubts, of destruction of what has been 
built. Again, I de not believe that the changes now proposed 
would satisfy those making objections. They would accept 
them, but only as a beginning. 

The Rev. Nicholas J. Bjerring, who was formerly in favor 
of revision, said that he had now changed his opinion and 
was opposed to it, because he thought the movement was 
premature. 

The Rev. Sydney G. Law, Chaplain of the Tombs, took 
the opposite view. Dr. N. W. Conkling opposed the report 
because the proposed change is illogical, because it will 
not satisfy those who are interested in the movement, and 
because the changes in the tenth and the twentj-fifth 
chapters are unnecessary. 

Prof. E. C. Roe would like to see certain statements 
slightly modified. The Rev. J.C. Nightingale, of Stam- 
ford, Conn , opposed the report, following in general Dr. 
Conkling’s argument. 

Henry Day presented a lawyer’s argumentin favor of 
the revision, denying that the revisionists were trying to 
change the faith of the Church. The demand for revision 
is in the air, in the Churcb, in the hearts of the people. 
He thought that the demand for changes in the Confession 
was perfectly justifiable. He denied that the Saviour 
taught preterition, and quoted the passage ‘‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor,” etc. 

Dr. Briggs was the particular attraction on Friday. He 
was milder than usual iu his speech, the first part of which 
defended the Committee’s report, which he favored, and 
the second part expressed his desire for certain changes 
and a new creed. 

He said among other things: 

I have been impressed with the sighs and tears of the brethren 
in the minority. What are they crying about? What isthere 
to hurt them? Nobody proposes to interfere with their opin- 
ion. Look at what the Committee propose. There are three 


things. First to blot out five points: First, reprobation; second, 
the damnation of infants; third, the damnation of the entire 
heathen world; fourth, that Roman Catholics are idolators, and 
fifth, that the Pope is Anti-Christ. These are the only five 
things that this Committee ask to have removed from the Con- 
fession. Is there anything to sigh about? We refrain. I will 
These doctrineg may be dearer to their 


not say it may not be so. 








these doctrines before the nineteenth century. That is the ques- 
tion. : 

What are the five articles essential to Calvinism, to make up 
the beart of the Confession of Faith? Why, they are these. 
According to the anti-revisionists they are, (1) reprobation; (2) 
the damnation of infants; (8) the damnation of the whole 
heathen world; (4) that Roman Catholivs are idolators; (5) that 
the Pope is Anti-Christ, Are these the five doctrines at the 
heart of Calvinism? Nota bit of it. They are the excrescences. 

As to the other things represented as belonging to the heart of 
Calvinism, the words “elect infants”—as to the numbering of 
men and angels that are lost, that every biblical scholar has 
cast away long ago. Remove these things from the Confession 
and it will be as Calvinistic as to-day. They say the Committee 
propose to remove Calvinism from the Confession. I thank Dr. 
Hall a second time for the historic allusion. He tells us that the 
Thirty-nine Articles are Calvinistic. Another historical scholar 
admits their Calvinism. But the Thirty-nine Articles do not 
contain any of these articles which the Committee wish to have 
removed. If the Thirty-nine Articles are Calvinistic,and the 
Committee do not propose to change them, after they have done 
their work the Confession remains Calvinistic. 

Dr. Shearer spoke against revision. The Rev. Wilton 
Merle Smith, of the Central Church, presented an eloquent 
plea for the removal of the stumbling-blocks that are an 
offense. He urged the minority to make some concessions 
for the sake of those who are troubled, and related sever- 
al incidents showing how the doctrine of reprobation has 
been a positive harm to inquiring minds. 

Dr. 5S. M. Hamilton, of the Scotch Church, desired to 
have the report adopted, because he wanted Calvinism 
placed in its proper light, and desired to have placed in 
the Confession adequate expression of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Presbytery then adjourned to meet on Monday at 3 
P.M., when the debate was resumed. It was decided to be- 
gin to take the vete on February 3d, at 3 P.M. 
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THE ANDOVER CASE. 
FINDINGS OF COMMISSIONER ROBINSON. 











Ex-GovERNOR GEORGE D. RosBINson, Commissioner in 
the case of Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, appellant, against the 
Visitors of Andover Theological Seminary, filed his report 
last week. We give it in full: 


“The undersigned, to whom, as commissioner appointed by 
the court in the above entitled cause, the additional causes of 
appeal together with the additional specifications made there- 
under were referred, with authority to hear the parties and 
their evidence, to find the facts, and report the same to the 
court, together with such portions of the evidence before him 
as either party may desire, having fully heard the parties and 
: their evidence, respectfully submits his report. 

“ First. ‘he appellant charged that the decree of the appellee 
corporation, from which he appealed, was procured and made 
by reason of undue influence used by third parties toward and 
upon the R,v. William T. Eustis, D.D.,a member of said ap- 
pellee corporation, and specifically propounded in his third 
article as amended that the Rev. Dr. Edwards A. Park, the Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Wellman and the Rev. Dr. John M. Greene and others, 
whose names were unknown to the appellant, were in communi- 
cation with Dr. Eustis at sundry times before the final hearing 
on the charges against the appellant, and before the final argu- 
ments had been made, and that by reason of such communica- 
tion Dr. Eustis allowed himself to be, and was, submitted to 
undue and improper influence in favor of convicting the appel- 
lant of the said charges. The appellant failed to offer evidence, 
either in direct testimony or by just and proper inference, to 
sustain this charge as to the persons specifically named or as to 
any other persons whatever. I, therefore, find that Dr. Eustis 
was not in communication with persons as alleged touching the 
truth and sufficiency of the charges or any of them, and the 
conduct of the prosecution and the evidence in support thereof, 
in such manner that he thereby allowed himself to be and was 
submitted to undue and improper influence in favor of convict- 
ing the appellant of the charges made against him, and that he 
was not unduly intluenced by any persons whatever, and that 
the decree appealed from was not procured and made by 
reason of undue infiuence exerted upon or over said Dr. Eustis 

“Second. The appellant further charged that said decree was 
procured and made by reason of the partiality and prejudice of 
Dr. Eustis against the appellant. The appellant particularly 
set out the grounds of this cause of appeal in his articles of 
specifications other than the third. As charged in the first ar- 
ticle it was shown, and I find, that Dr. Eustis voted to sustain 
the charges against the appellant and for his removal from 
office. The court having decided it to be immaterial how the 
other members of the appellee corporation voted, I make no 
finding as tothem. It was shown in the evidence and stood un- 
questioned that Dr, Eustis was during the years 1886 and 1887, 
and for many years prior thereto had been, the pastor of one of 
the largest churches in the city of Springfield; that he occupied 
a leading position as a pr and thinker in the denomina- 
tion to which he belonged; that he was outspoken and earnest 
in the utterance of his views on any question; that he held and 
declared decided opinions on the theological questions which 
were then under general discussion, as the doctrine of future 
probation, the inspiration of the Scriptures. and the atonement; 
and that his position in the church and his views and teachings 
as a Christian minister were well understood by all who knew 
him or read his writings; and that he was openly and strongly 
opposed to the * New Theology,’ ani to the teachings of * Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy,’ believing them contrary to Scripture and 
recagm. 

* Further it was proved, and I find as facts, that for a consider- 
able period prior to the date when the formal prosecution 
against Dr. Smyth and the other professors was begun, Dr. Eus- 
tis was greatly interested in the subjects involved in the subse- 
quent prosecution, and expressed his views thereon with great 
vigor and earnestness; that after the charges were filed and 
before the final hearing he discussed with several different per- 
sons the ‘ Andover question,’ as it was generally called, talking 
it over with some at great length: that he expressed the opinion 
that the professors were fundamentally heretical, judged by the 
Andover creed, and their views were unsound and could not by 
any fair construction be reconciled with any avowed belief in 
the Andover creed; that he opened conversation on this subject 
with a prominent ¢lergyman in a bookstore, while the charges 
were pending and before final hearing, speaking with great 

earnestness and with quite an excited voice, and declaring that 











a lawyer, during the same 
pear which side the brief supported), and asked for an explana- 


saying, he did not see how men holdingsuch views, specially 
referring to those on futare probation and the authority of the 
Scriptures, could honestly retain their positions; that between 
the filing 01 the charges and the final hearing he had a conversa- 
tion with a bookseller at New Haven in which he expressed 
himself strongly against the doctrine held by the Andover pro- 
fessors, and expressed his opinion that they were unfit by reason 
of their theological opinions to hold their positions; that by 
those whe were acquainted with him it was well known, through 
his public discourses and bis conversations, that he declared the 
views given in ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy’ and the doctrine of 
future probation were in conflict with the Andover creed, and 
not in harmony with the Scriptures; bat I find that he did not 
make the ‘ Andover questions,’ so-called, or the position and 
views of the Andover professors the subject of his pulpit dis- 
cussion or comment during the time between the filing of charges 
and the final hearing, altho he did treat upon these questions 
before hiscongregation before the charges were filed, and after 
the hearing was closed. 

“ Touching the substance of articles 4 and 5, I find and report 
that at the commencement of the prosecution complaints were 
filed jointly against all the professors, and that upon objection 
by the counsel for the professors the Board of Visitors directed 
the charges to be made separately, and they were so made. The 
trial of Professor Smyth was begun December 28th, 1886, and 
was concluded December 8ist, 1886. At the conclusion of the 
hearing of the charges against Professor Smyth, on December 
Bist, it was agreed that all the evidence and arguments then in 
as to his case should be considered as in and as to 
the other professors, and they could present supplementary 
evidence and arguments. January 3d, 1887, the trial of the 
other professors Was taken up, but Dr. Eustis was not present, 
having been detained at Springfield to attend a funeral. He 
notified, by letter and telegram, his associates that he could not 
attend the meeting. and further stated that if the hearing was 


adjourned till the evening of that day or the next day, and he 


was notified, he would be present. He made arrangements at 
his home to proceed to Boston immediately after the close of the 
funeral services, but was stopped by a telegram from his asso- 
ciates announcing, much to his annoyance, that the hearing was 
going on without him. 

in consequence of the absence of Dr. Eustis it was understood 
and agreed by bis associates and by all parties interested, and 
so announced then—to wit, January 3d, 1887—that the hearing 
against the professors (Dr. Smyth’s trial having been eoncluded 
at a former day) might proceed in the absence of Dr. Eustis: 
that the statements and arguments of the professors presented 
in their defense should be submitted afterward in print or writ- 
ing; and that Dr. Eustis might act with his associates in the 
cases of these professors inthe same manner and to the same 
effect as if he were present at the hearing. The hearing there- 
upon was continued and concluded; and the statements and 
arguments of the professors were afterward submitted to Dr. 
Eustis in ample time for consideration before June 4th, 1887. 
Dr Eustis did not assent to this agreement, but stated, after he 
became aware that the hearing had gone on in his absence, that 
if he had been present he would have asked certain questions 
of the professors, and that their answers thereto would have 
determined his course with reference to their cases. 

“ In reference to the specifications made in article 6, I find and 
report that after January 3d, 1887, the Visitors met from time to 
time until and including the 4th of June following, when, all 
the Visitors being present, the decree of,removal of the appellant 
was passed, Dr. Eustis voting in favor of it, and upon the cases 
of all the other professors Dr. Eustis did not vote atall. At the 
several meetings after January 3d, 1887, and prior to June 4th 1887, 
the Visitors considered the cases of Dr. Smyth and the other pro- 
fessors together, and there was no separate oral discussion of Dr. 
Smyth’s case, nor any intimation from Dr. Eustis that he would 
decline to vote in anyof the cases. At one of these meetings of 
conference in May, 1887, Dr. Eustis presented a paper of great 
length, showing his views upon the case of Professor Smyth. 
It opens with ‘ The respondent is charged in sundry complaints 
and citations,’ etc., etc., and after some argument, continues: 
‘The Board of Visitors are called upon in the case of Professor 
Smyth, to examine and decide whether his views published and 
declared accord with the seminary creed thus interpreted and 
therefore with the intent of the founders. This is the sole ques- 
tion before them for adjudication.’ In several other places 
Professor Smyth is mentioned in the paper, and nowhere is any 
reference made to any other professor. The closing paragraph 
of this paper is as follows: ‘ The Visitors decide that to maintain 
or incuicate such a doctrine is not justified in any of the doctri- 
nal statements of the Andover creed, but is inconsistent with its 
direct affirmations, and was repudiated expressly by the framers 
of the creed.’ It appeared to Dr. Seelye upon reading this paper, 
that the Visitors were not likely toreach a unanimous verdict, 
and that these conclusions, if adopted, would cause the removal 
of the entire faculty at Andover; thereupon Dr. Seelye intimated 
informally, that the consequent re-organization of the faculty 
would impose too severe labor upon him in his state of health, 
and that he would feel compelled to resign; but nothing more 
was afterward said or done about his resignatien, nor was there 
any connection between Dr. Seelye's intimation and Dr. Eustis’s 
subsequent action. Until this paper was presented by Eustis he 
had expressed to bis associates no opinion as to any of the pro- 
fessors, nor had he intimated how he would vote as to any of 
them, and he did not June 4th, 1887, indicate how he would vote 
(unless it could be inferred from said paper) as to any professor 
except Dr. Smyth. 

“Subsequent to the lest hearing, on January 3d. 1887, Dr. 
Eustis consulted with an eminent counselor as to his duty in the 
cases of the professors other than Dr. Smyth, in view of his ab- 
sence from the last hearing. He stated to bis counselor that he 
had failed to attend without fault on his part: that if present 
he would have asked certain questions, and thought his mind 
would have been influenced thereby. He was thereupon advised 
that under the circumstances he would be entirely justified in 
declining to act. 

“Third. So far as the main statements made in the various 
articles of specifications have been found by me to be facts, I 
report that they first came to the knowledge of the appellant 
after June 4th, 1887. 


“Fourth. I further find that Dr. Eustis was not actuated by 
Personal hostility or animosity toward the appellant; that he 
did not act corruptly; that he was not swayed or influenced by 
any personal bias or prejudice against him; that until the paver 
was presented in May, 1887, no one knew how he would vote on 
any of the cases; and that he gave to all the eviderce and argu- 
ments that were offered in the appellant's case intelligent and 
honest consideration with the purpose and :desire of making a 
fair and just decision. 

“ Upon the specifications under article 8 I find that the stat- 

utes of the founders of the institution require, among many 
other matters stated therein fully and particularly, the Vis- 
itors always to administer justice impartially: and further pro- 
vide that in case of an equi-vote on any matter before said cor- 
poration the question shall determine on that side on which the 
presiding member shall have voted. I specially report to the 
court said etatutes in full as submitted to me in evidence. 
’ “The foregoing are ail the facts found by me within the scope 
of the inquiry authorized by my commission bearing upon the 
appellant’s additional causes of appeal and specifications there- 
under, and they are the only facts established within the limits 
prescribed to me upon which it may be determined by the court 
whéther, upon these facts, taken alone, or in connection with 
what sha!l appear of record before the court, tho not committed 
to the consideration of the commissioner, the Rev. Dr. William 
T. Eustis, was incapacitated to sit as a member of the Board of 
Visitors during the trial ot the appellant, and whether the de- 
cree against the appellant was invalidated because of his vote 
in favor of its adoption. 

** With leave of the court I will defer reporting the evidence 
until the parties in interest have indicated, after examining the 
eontents of this report, what portions of the evidence they de- 
sire to have reported.” 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE vote in the Philadelphia Central Presbytery last 
week was 37 to 10 against revision; in Westchester Presby- 
tery, N. Y., it was 27 to 15 for revision, and in the Presby- 
tery of Morris and Orange it was 28 to 11. Several who 
voted in the affirmative in the last-named presbytery are 
said to be in favor of a new creed. 





.-On Saturday last the counsel in the Andover case ap- 
peared before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and on 
behalf of the Visitors it was proposed to submit the report 
of Commissioner Robinson without evidence and argu- 
ment. To this proposition the counsel for the appellant 
would not agree. If, as claimed by the Boston Advertiser, 
the report of the Commissioner is a triumph for Professor 
Smyth, it is difficult to see why his counsel should have 
objected to its submission without argument. All the evi- 
dence will now go before the Court, and the Eustis matter 
must be re-argued. The counsel for the Visitors next pro- 
posed that the Eustis case and the main question be argued 
next month; but the counsel for the appellant demurred 
also to this and said they could not be ready in so short a 
time. The counsel for the Visitors then proposed that the 
case be finished as early as next June. But no decision 
was reached on this point. The delay in this case, it will 
be noticed, is not due to the Visitors, but to the appellant. 


.. Thus far 47 of the 211 presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church have been reported as voting on the overture on 
revision of the Westminster Standards. The following 
table will show how they have voted, and also the number 
of ministers and communicants each represents: 








Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min. Com. 
Albany, N. Y. (new creed).. - 1 6 9,575 
Allegheny, Penn............ 1 ; 41 7175 
Aantings TOR. 66. 0000'-00002200 = 1 & 1,271 
Baltimore. Md............. sl i #8 7,428 
Bellefontaine. O............ ue 1 4 3.155, 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... te or 4,584 
Blairsville. Penn........... 1 30 5,870 
Brooklyn. N. Y......... .... 1. &4 16,389 
BRINE, Wee Ew sidc ho wis. ivide L 8 TNT 
Chemung,N.Y.. ... ....... 1 @ %,466 
Cincinnati, O............+... 1 66 9,255 
pS SS Ray oe 1 46 7,348 
Geneva, N. Y.... ...... -..- sh 1 @ 4,781 
Huntingdon, Penn......... 1 - 58 9,857 
Kalamazoo, Mich........... wt aio 2,462 
Kansas City, Mo............ 1 BR 4,063 
Lake Superior, Wis........ a ee 1,739 
Lansing, Mich.............. és 1 @ 2.817 
Logansport, Ind............ 1 23 4,022 
Long Island, N. Y........... 1 21 3.404 
BES Whe Bde ks doce ines 2. oe 2,431 
Mahoning. @... ........ «. 1 & 5.271 
UO IEOS gb c occtccnedses 1 24 3,282 
RS dachiton stance oseisce ae 967 
Morris and Orange, N.J.... 1 588 8,419 
Saree i ee 2,232 

s 1 2 2,954 
24 1 43 3,589 

1 67 7,700 

1 16 25,526 

ia 2,980 

es 1 42 5,373 

1 .. e 15,911 

ed 1 17 8,495 

1 69 12,949 

1 te 25 4,383 

om 1 62 9,906 

1 nn 18 5 210 

1 Il 515 

1 3 7,147 

S “oe 7,284 

1 @ 6,061 

= 390 

1 #@ 7,607 

: ‘ 1 588 6,539 
Westminster. Penn......... 1 a ae 5,260 
Wooster, O0.......... 666.055 1 ee 33 4,519 
12 «35 «(1,826 278,498 


In answer to some criticisms in Presbyterian papers of 
this list, as it appeared a few weeks ago, we have to state 
that the vote of several presbyteries was inserted on the 
strength of notices in the Presbyterian press that they had 
voted. Some of the Saree ie so reported, as we have 
since learned, had not yoted. in so far as such cases have 


been brought.to our attention we have made correction, 
and we believe the table 2 Ls now stands is correct, tho in 


the case of the Alban . wiper we are perplexed to 
know how to classify it. The on of the 1 Presbytery 





really calls for a new creed. 
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THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN 
SCANDINAVIA. 


Tue third Scandinavian Con- 
ference met last year in Christiania, Nor- 
way, under the presidency of Pastor Even 
Brun, and was attended by 553 persons. 





upon the Scandinavian churches under the 
present conditions of Protestantism and 
heathenism. Pastor Strimberg, of Mén- 
steras, showed, from statistics, that the 
Evangelical churches had advanced far 
more during the past hundred years than 
their rivals, and had greater ‘ital force. 
The doors of the heathen world had been 
opened by the improved facilities fer com- 
munication, and it should be occupied all 
the more promptiy. Norway was in the 
lead in Scandinavian missionary effort; and 
in all, the Scandinavian churches had more 
than a hundred missionaries in thie field 
and were spending a million crewns a year 
on the work. 

In the discussion of this paper the divis- 
ion of Scandinavian missionary effort was 
lamented. This evil was most predominant 
in Sweden, where there were nine separate 
organizations, while there were four in Den- 
mark and twoin Norway. It was suggested 
as desirable that when several societies 
were laboring in the same land they should 
endeavor to use & common liturgy and the 
same translation of the Bible. A complete 
union, such as the Conference at Malnidé 
had tried to bring about in 1868, did not 
seem to be as yet in prospect; but each so- 
ciety might go forward, in its own field, and 
thus the work would be multiplied. A sub- 
stantial co-operation was already realized 
in the Santbal mission. 

On the subject, ‘‘ How deep a working of 
the Gospel influence in a religious and 
moral aspect can be expected among com- 
munities that have come out from heathen- 
ism?’ Pastor Holm, President of the Dan- 
ish Missionary Society, said that we must 
not expect to find ideal men among such 
people. Many had deceived themselves on 
this subject, and finding themselves mis- 
taken, have expressed harsh judgments re- 
specting the value of missions. It mu&t be 
recollected that a heathen who becomes a 
Christian has to break with more thana 
convert in Christian lands; and we ought 
not to look for better Christians among 
them'than at home. It wasa great deal to 
bring the people under Christian influence; 
and we must wait patiently till the scat- 
tered seed shall have time to grow and 
fructify. 

lt was agreed by the experienced mis- 
sionaries present, and those who had the 
West experience with the work in the field, 
that a proper Christian life was in time de- 
veloped at the stations. Mr. Bérresen gave 
an account of his mission among the San- 
thals. Speaking upon the place in missions 
of school work and the instruction of 
heathen children, Pastor Knudsen, of Nor- 
way, said the object of missions was to 
make known the Gospel. When civilizing 
work was combined with it, it was done to 
prepare the way for missionary work prop- 
er, a8 was the case, for example, in the 
medical and school departments of missions; 
but Christian instruction must be the prin- 
cipal thing. Idleness is the bosom sin of 
the heathen, and in view of the great im- 
portance of the family life, the effort should 
be made in the schools to train the children 
to be industrions, active men; in this 
women teachers could make themselves 
very useful. A paper by Pastor Beck, of 
Denmark, on the Mutual Relations of For- 

eign and Home Missions gave rise to some 
discussion. By home missions the speaker 
meant those of a kind recently instituted 
in his country for awakening the dormant 
masses of the population to a godly life. 
The opinion was expressed that a prosper- 
ous missionary work abroad could only go 
out trom a warm Christian life at home. 
The Swedish members of the Conference 
did not quite agree with tris view, one of 
them remarking that “if the Gospel was 
preached even by the Devil, people would 
be saved by it.’’ Colporteur Svendsen, of 
Drontheim, remarked that in Norway for- 
eign missions had grown out of domestic 
work, and that the earliest promoters of 
missions had come from the circles that had 
been awakened by Hauge. An address pre- 
pared by Provost Bahl, of Denmark, on the 
weight to be given to attacks on Protestant 
missionary werk by Roman Catholics, sci- 
entific travelers, and enemies in the Evan- 
gelical churches, was laid over for want of 
time, The next Conference of this kind is 
to be held in Copenhagen in 1893. 





Biblical esearch. 


.... A communication upon Ancient Egyp- 
tian Fiction as Iilustrated by Recent Dis- 
covery was made, a short time ago, to the 
Royal Society of Literature, by Mr, J. Of- 
ford, Jr,, whose object was to notice the 
rapid progress now being accomplished in 
the translation of papyri and texts hitherto 
unpublished. The stories cited vary in date 
from B.c. 4000 to 300 A.D. Some of them are 
complete; and altho many are preserved in 
a fragmentary state, yet several are of 
sufficient length to enable a fair understand- 
ing of them to be reached. Special mention 
was made of the ‘‘ Story of Saneha,’’ because 
of the recent recovery of the missing intro- 
duction to it, and to the “‘ Tale of the Ship- 
wrecked Mariner,” contained in a papyrus 
at St, Petersburg. Two fables are now 
known to be of Egyptian origin which have 
been thought to be Grecian or Italian, one 
being that of “‘The Lion and the Mouse,” 
which has been credited to Alsop, and the 
other that of “The Stomach and the Mem- 
bers,” attributed to Menenius Agrippa. 
Comparisons of the incidents of the several 
stories with the legends of folk lore of other 
countries, were introduced to show that the 
minute agreements could not be accidental. 
Translations from new demotic papyri were 
also brought forward. 


.-Br. Glaser, the well-known explorer 
in Southern Arabia, has just published the 
first part of an important work, entitled 
** Skizze der Geschichte Arabiens” (Munich: 
Straub), giving to the world facts and epi- 
graphic records collected during his three 
adventurous expeditions into the heart of 
the peninsula, His results are of the high- 
est interest, showing Arabia to have been 
the scene of powerful kingdoms and a high 
culture as far back as the age of David, at 
the least. He finds that the Minzwan king- 
dom, instead of being contemporaneous 
with the Sabsean, was really earlier; and, 
as the Sabean power was flourishing al- 
ready in B. ©. 700 to 800, the antiquity of its 
predecessor may be readily estimated. Mi- 
nean cojonies made their Way to the fron- 
tier of Palestine, and there appear to have 
borrowed and modified the letters of the 
Phenician alphabet. 
tained by Dr. Glaser throw unexpected light 
on the Jewish kingdom in Southern Arabia. 


....M. Georges Perrot, anticipating the 
publication of his fifth volume of his ** His- 
tory of Ancient Art” by reading its last 
chapter before the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, regards the official character of art 
in Persia as the art of the dynasty or the 
court rather than as ofthe people. He does 
not believe that artists of Persian birth had 
any hand either in the construction of build- 
ings or in the execution ofsculptures. The 
palaces of Darius he holds to be the work 
of a foreigner, a Greek or a Phenician, 
who knew how to utilize elements borrowed 
from all earlier stages of art. M. Perrot 
identifies Pasargade, the place of coronation 
for the kings of Persia, with the existing 
ruins at Murghab; but M. Jules Oppert 
would place Pasargadz near the modern 
town of Darabjerd, in the southeast of the 
country. 


...-The Academy of-London reports Dr. 
Krall as having proposed a new explanation 
of the name given to Joseph, who sees in his 
Egyptian title, Ze(d)—Month-ef-ankh, and 
an example of an Egyptian appellation 
eonferred upon Semitic foreigners of which 
the monuments afford numerous examples. 
He also finds illustrations of the transfer- 
ence to the government both of property 
and of the persons of the owners themselves 
in default of the payment of taxes. It was 
during the age of the Hyksos that the im- 
perial fiscal system of Egypt seems to have 
been organized. Before that era the feudal 
chief, rather than the Pharaoh, received the 
rents of the soil. 


-- Tourists in Lower Egypt soon learn 
the great superiority of Baedeker’s “‘ Hand- 
book’? to Murray’s “Guide,” and then 
wonder why there is no Baedeker for Upper 
Egypt. Some years ago a Baedeker’s 
* Handbook ” for Upper Expyt was com- 
piled, and a few copies were put in print 
for examination by scholars and authorities; 
but, for some reason, an edition was never 
issued. Now, however, this volumeis to be 
added to the first, and given to the public 
under the able editorship of Professor 
Eisenlohr. 


....M. Delattre has issued a second edi- 
tion of his essay on the Chaldeans, in which 
he claims priority for the view that the 
Chaldeans represented a population hostile 
to the Babylonians. He has also published 
two articles on the cuneiform tablets found 
at Tell el-Amarna. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Other inscriptions ob- 





Binal Wego 


AA 
nage. J. W. T.,.aceepts call to Holyoke, 


’ . Wey 
$ Hed Jaret} Sock, aeed “anne 


DENNIS, W. K., Hamilton, 0., resigns. wits 
D G. M. N. C., to 
pi SA : Castalia, accepts 


EASTON, F. W., Creston, Ta., accepts call to 
Cheboygan, Mich. 
ee A. F., Sterling, I1., resigns. 


Baer SEINOG, 8. G.. doreptt City, Cone. ccoapte 


yee Homer A., Union Hill, N. J., resigns. 
OTTER, 1, Lo Monkate, Bina. called 


WILLIAMS, J. ¥., Richmond, Ky., called to 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WOODBURY. 8., Chester, N. H., called to 
Tyringham, Mass. 


oJ 
weraens James [.. Yankton, N. D., died 
uary 25th, aged 85. 
svat, W. Be E., ‘Marctatowe. called to Phila- 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BRICKETT, Harry, Thetford, Vt., resigns. 


BROWN, Amasa A., Mitchell, called to Spear- 
fish, S. D. 


CAMPBELL, Danret A., Pitteville, Wis., re- 
signs. 


CAREY, Isaac E., Claridon, O., resigns. 

COLBURN, Henry H., Salem, N. H., resigns. 

CROFT, Detmer E., Charlestown, N. H., re- 
signs. 


CROFT, Ernest J., Gustavus, O., accepts call” 
to Harlan, Ia. 


, 
FIELD, AARron W., New Boston, Mass., resigns. 
FISKE, Exisua 8., Warren, Vt., resigns. 
FISHER. H. P., Westboro, called to Ware, Mass. 


HELSER, J. H., Red Beach, accepts call to 
Wilton, Me. 


er Tuomas A., Cyclone, accepts 
call to Mansfield, O. 


LAV EREECE, Guorae W., Medfield, Mass., re- 


LEMON, CuaRues H., of Uaket Brethren ch., 
called to Twinsburgh O 


ree wy ky A., inst. January 2th, New Bed- 


NORTHROP, Georce E., Brownton and Stew- 
art, Minn. +» resigns. 
PALMER. Oranas 8., formerly ty gf to 
India, accepts call if rtonviile, Minn. 


PARRISH, Gzoras R., Harvard, Neb. , accepts 
call to Mattoon, mH. 

PIERCE, Wrun1am W., Lagonda Ave. ¢eh., 
Springfield, 0., 


RICHARDS, EMANUEL. Russell Springs, ac- 
cepts call to Goodland, Kan. 


RUSSELL, Henry A., Cabot, Vt.. resigns. 


SHERMAN, Barker B., Wollaston, Mass., 
called to Chelsea, Vt. 


beg + hf D, T., inst. January 2ist, Dorchester, 
ass. 
WADHAMS, JONATHAN, Talcottville, Conn., 


WATERS, Ors, B., Benzonia, Mich., resigns. 


WHEELER. W. E., a teacher under the A. M. 
A., accepts call to Richfield, O. 


WILLLAMSON, JAmEs i Bangor Theo. Sem., 
called to Augusta, M: 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BEECHER. WriiiaM A., becomes pastor at 
Middleport, N. Y. 
BURLINSON, J. H., Louisville. Ky., resigns. 


CUTTER. W. A., Richmond, called to Charles- 
town, Ina. 


FERGUSON, H. Cuay. Emsworth, Penn.,called 
to Canton, O. 


FRANCIS, J. J., Central ch., Cincinnati, 0., 


gens. 
GENTZ, J. E., Norwood, N. J., called to Morris- 
ania, N. Y. 
HELFRICH, N. C., Weston, accepts call to 
Plymout: th. 0 
MACOO JAMES B.. Camden, N. J., called to 
New Harmony, Penn. 
ORMISTON, Wrttr1amM, D.D., called to Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


RANKIN, Roserr J., Princeton Theo. Sem., 
called to Pine Grove, Penn. 


THOMPSON, T. M.. Freeport, accepts call to 
Sharpsburg, Penn. 


WOOD, James Henry, died Jan. 26th, Ma- 
sonville, W. Va. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOYER, 8. H., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
DEROME, J.A., Ware, Mass., resigns. 
CARTER. J. R., Gonzales, accepts call to Gal- 


veston, Tex. 
GOELD, E. P., ord. Jan. 15th, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


HILL, Howarp, becomes reetor, Amesbury, 
Mass. 


HUTCHINS, CHARLEs, Medford, Mass.. resigns, 

McDOWELL, Harry, died Jan. 19th, Asbury 

rx, N. J., aged 34. 

veer “treme Ww., Middletown, N. Y., re- 

SHEPARD. Joserx B., Cleveland, O.. accepts 
call to Seymour,Conn. 


WALL, Epwarp. 8t, Mark’s ch., Frederick 


County, accepts call to Prince George's 
County, Md. 

WRIGHT, G. D., esse. Mich., accepts call 
to Morgan Park 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
sane Bs J. B., “Christian,” Morganville, N. 
+» Tesi 

CONKLIN, Takia, Univ., Ch » Ih. ac- 
cones call to Shawmut Ave, c . Boston, 

DILLINGHAM, F. A., Univ., called to North 
Attleboro, 


HAN ee” L. 8., So. Pree., Birmingham, Ala., 


HEDENOTRUM P. P., Luth., 8t. Pasi. p. sceepts 
coll to, West Union, Carver Co., 
HOOPES, P, 8.. Luth., Clearfield, $ mom call 
Lykens, Penn. 


MILL. an H,, Reformed, South Easton, Penn., 


METZLER, EJ. Lut Williamsb 
CAT kitboies Bonn mee anceas 


PRATT, Gao. F., x ery a January Ber- 
lin, Mass. ey Soo 








{ The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes receiwed. 
The interests of our readers will guide, us in 
ff see neni <r as ecimereer ret 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
AT MONTEVIDEO.* 


Ir was in 1878 that ‘that the first attempt 
was made to secure some degree of uni- 
formity in the civil and penal legislation 
of the various South American countries. 
In that year, a Congress of juris-consults 
met at Lima for the purpose of consider- 
ing the whole question, and of submit- 
ting the necessary treaties to their respec- 
tive governments. Unhappily the war 
between Chili and Peru came in to re- 
mind the delegates to that gathering that 
the reign of peaceful negotiation had not 
yet become universally established, and 
to put an end even to their discussions, 
Beyond having the value of an initiative, 
and having led to the preparation of 
studies and reports which have been of 
use later on, the Lima Congress was of no 
great importance. 

Ten years later the project was revived. 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic 
acting in harmony, determined, on Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1888, to invite the other South 
American Powers to an International 
Conference to consider matters relating 
to International Private Law. On March 
10th, a note was sent to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of each of the countries 
in question, setting forth the above de- 
sign, and asking for co-operation. Ac- 
cording to the plan, the Congress was to 
be held in the city of Montevideo, and 
each nation was to have the right of being 
represented by two delegates. The replies 
were prompt and cordial. The Columbian 
Government declined to participate in the 
Congress, on the ground that the reeent 
sweeping constitutional changes in Co- 
lombia had not yet had time to have their 
appropriate effects on legislation, and 
that, accordingly, a basis for intelligent 
comparison and adjustment with the 
laws of other nations could not at the 
time be had. Still, Minister Restrepo 
assured the inviting governments of the 
hearty sympathy of his country with the 
movement, and said that the adhesion of 
Colombia to the results reached by the 
Congress would very probably be forth- 
coming. Ecuador was unable to send 
delegates on account of an impending 
change of administration. Venezuela 
thought the time wa: too short and the 
distance to Montevideo too great for her 
to be represented. With these exceptions, 
all of the South American nations ac- 
cepted the invitation and sent delegates 
to Montevideo. 

The Congress met according to the pro- 
gram on the 25th of August. Delegates 
were present from the Argentine Re- 
public, Paraguay, Uraguay, Chili, Peru, 
Bolivia and Brazil—the accredited repre- 
sentative of the last-named country not 
arriving until the 10th of December. An 
organization was speedily effected by the 
choice of Dr. Iidefonso Garcia Lagos, of 
Uruguay, as President, and of Dr. Roque _ 
Saens Pefia, of the Argentine Republic, as 
Vice-President. Rules of Procedure were 
adopted, and committees appointed to re- 
port on the various topics. Most of the 
work was naturally done in committee. 
The chairman of each made a long and 
elaborate report in explanation and de- 
fense of the draught of a treaty sub- 
mitted. The debates in the body of the 
Congress were learned and sometimes 
pretty sharp; yet substantial agreement 
was reached. The Brazilian and Chilian 
delegates declined to sign two of the eight 
treaties finally recommended by the Con- 
gress,on the ground that some of their 
provisions were in radical conflict with 
the constitutions and legislation of the 
countries in question. With this excep- 
tion, there was entire unanimity at the 
end. 

The first of the treaties recommended 
to the participating nations, was that con- 

*Actas de las Sesiones dA Congreso Sud-Americano 
de Derecho Internacional Privado. Instalado en Mon. 
tevideo el 25 de Agosto de 1888, y claitsarado el 18 de Feb- 


rero de 1839 = Publicicibn ordenad1 por a Gorierno de 
@ Repédlica Argentina. Baanos Ayres. 1889, 











January 30, 1890] 


cerning International Penal Law. It 


consists of fifty-one articles, arranged un- 
ns of | 


der five chapters, and settles 
Jurisdiction, the Right of Asylum, the 
regimen and order of Extradition, pre- 
ventive Imprisonment and General Reg- 
ulations. All is animated by an en- 
lightened comprehension of the best in- 
ternational authorities and international 
practice, Jurisdiction is defined as 
strictly territorial. It was on this point 
that the dissent of Brazil and Chili arose. 
Extraditable crimes are broadly defined, 
and the process to be followed in extra- 
dition carefully prescribed. Intimately 
associated with this treaty is another on 
Judicial Process. It is intended to give 
unity, as far as possible, to the different 
legal practices of the different countries, 
singling out the essential features or their 
equivalents, and providing for the mu- 
tual recognition and legalization of court 
records and judicial proceedings. 

Next comes a group of three treaties on 
Literary and Artistic Property, on Trade- 
marks, and on Patents. These are all con- 
ceived in a spirit of the most thorough equi- 
ty, giving the fullest recognition and pro- 
tection to authors, merchants and in- 
ventors. Article 2 of the treaty concerning 
copyright, for example, makes the broad 
provision, ‘*The author of every artistic or 
literary work, and his heirs, shall enjoy 
in all the signatory States the same rights 
as those accorded in the State where it 
was first published or produced.” 

Equally liberal and enlightened is 
the Convention on the Exercise of 
the Liberal Professions, [Its princi- 
pal article reads: ‘Citizens or aliens 
who, in any of the signatory States 
may have obtained from the proper na- 
tional authority a title or diploma for the 
exercise of the liberal professions, shall be 
considered as authorized to exercise them 
in the other States.” Nothing but com- 
pliance with necessary forms is made to 
limit this thorough-going and advanced 
concession. 

The treaty on International Civil Law 
is a long and important document. It de- 
fines a person for judicial purposes, treats 
of domicil and absence, their nature and 
legal effects, of marriage and inheritance, 
the authority of parents and guardians, of 
property and centracts; attempting to in- 
troduce harmony.-into the vast body of 
legislation that bears upon these relations 
of civil life. Of fully equal importance 
is the treaty on Commercial Law. This 
takes up all questions that may arise in 
the course of international trade, and 
makes suitable regulations in regard to 
mercantile ‘contracts, corporations, in- 
surance, collisions and shipwrecks, let- 
ters of Credit, Bankruptcy, etc. Bearing 
in mind the great and increasing inter- 
State commerce of the South American 
republics, the high importance of such a 
simplification and unification of interna- 
tional commercial law will be readily per- 
ceived. 

The eighth treaty is simply ab addition- 
al Protocol, providing for the way in 


which the treaties as a whole are to be in- 


corporated into the law of each country, 
and enforced, and calling for the trans- 
mission to each State of copies of all the 
laws of every other. 

The Congress adjourned on February 
18th, 1889. On the 6th of March the 
Yresident and Council of Ministers of the 
Argentine Republic gave formal approval 
to the eight treaties, and on May 31st the 
Government introduced into the Argen- 
tine Congress the proper bill to give effect 
to them. There seems to be no doubt that 
all the countries represented in the Con- 
gress will speedily indorse its work and 
~ avail themselves of the great advantages 
offered to them and to their citizens. Ex- 
ception should be made of Brazil and 
Chili, who will probably continue for the 
present to dissent from the treaties on 
Penal and Civil Law. The other treaties, 
however, there is no reason why they 
should not approve. The whole move- 
ment isa most striking testimony to the 
political advance of South America, A 
peaceful body of diplomatists and jurists, 
discussing and settling such large inter- 


national questions, would have been im-- 


possible twenty years ago; even ten years 


ago it failed in its attempts through an. 





unhappy war. 
‘is a6 not aléne to the 
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war. Its present success 
ig and con- 
ciliatory spirit of the able men who com- 
posed it, but also to the spread among the 
peoples back of the Congress, of education 
and of peaceful and law-abiding senti- 
ments. 


oe 





Appreciations; With an Essay on Style. 
By Walter Pater. (London: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75.) We are among those who re- 
gard Walter Pater very highly, so highly 
that we welcome heartily this beautiful 
edition of a work into which he has thrown 
the very best of his fine thoughtfulpess and 
subtile discrimination. The essay on style 
with which the book begins is itself, in the 
main, a model of style; but some curious 
shortcomings could be pointed out, if we 
were inclined toward captious criticism. 
For instance, on page 18 Mr. Pater writes 
thus: 


“An acute philosophical writer, the late 
Dean Mansel (a writer whose works illustrate 
the literary beauty there may be in closeness, 
and with obvious repression or economy = a 
fine rhetorical gift) wrote a book.” . . 


The first two words in the waisilliaas are 
useless, and a careful stylist would have 
erased them. We could note many other 
slips of a kindred sort; but one is enough 
for the purpose we have in mind, which is 
to emphasize the chief defect of Mr. Pater’s 
theory of literary art. He pushes to the 
farthest extreme a faith in unadorned state- 
ment, confusing, it seems to us, adornment 
with redundancy, overlooking the value of 
that properly controlled decoration which 
is the life of the exterior of all art. Ade- 
quacy of color, of grouping and of pictur 

esque emphasis is, even in Greek art, some- 
thing not to be lost sight of. In guarding 
against debilitating luxury of expression 
caution may be over-developed and barren- 
ness, resulting from stinginess of style, be 
produced. It is necessary to force upon the 
young writer the science of elimination, 
especially as regards sonorous adjectives, but 
itis deadly to originality when this science 
is refined to the extent of forbidding 
all adornment in prose composition. Mere 
adequacy of expression is no arbitrary form 
of words, nor is it exemplified in “‘ scien- 
tific’ brevity and clearness. Brevity we 
must have, in forming’a good style, and ab- 
solute clearness as well; but along with the 
terseness and lucidity must go the color, 
the atmosphere and the picturesqueness 
(suited to the subject in hand) that suggest 
the freshness and sometimes even the re- 
dundancy of Nature. The sun is no niggard 
with his prismatic power, the sea deals in 
wenders of sound and color, the hills, the 
streams, the woods set a fine example of ad- 
equate style. But Mr. Pater’s book is 
strong, provocative of thought, full of clean 
cut phrasing (beautiful crystals of expres- 
sion) with innumerable appeals to sound 
scholarly taste and judgment. The essay 
on Sir Thomas Browne is a notable one in 
many regards, displaying here and there the 
command of a master and not unfrequently 
fairly ecoruscating with originality. Of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge he writes in an 
interesting if not wholly satisfactory way, 
giving to the former as near the measure of 
justice as can, perhaps, ever be meted. His 
treatment of Coleridge isnot so satisfactory, 
mainly on account of feeble sympatby with 
the great troubled poet’s highest moods. 


To Dante Gabriel Rossetti he does 
what seems to us almost, if not 
quite, the final act of criticism. 


Not so much may be said of his 
Shakespearean studies; but these are by no 
means commenplace; they are brilliant and 
engaging; still they do not compass the 
golden center of appreciation, save in minor 
and meager degree. As a book to read and 
enjoy for the salt it contains, as a work to 
study for the vigor of its style and the rich- 
ness of its suggestion, as a volume of 
thoughtfulness clearly expressed, A ppreci- 
ations is certainly worthy of the best that 
lovers of good literature can give it. Few, 
indeed, are the writers who can or who have 
written essays like these. Who that reads 
them in the spirit which informs them from 
first page to last will find rich pasturage 
for the mind. Scholarship, which in con- 
temporary criticism is scarce enough, 
abounds throughout these pages; nor is it 
the scholarship which loves to air itself in 
pedantry; but that welcome and precious 
sort which flows throug» the literature of 
genius like the sunlight through the mists 
of a perfect morning. The publishers have 
given the book the best of paper and print, 
Metzerott, Shoemaker. (Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $1.50.) This anonymous novel, 
whose authorship we cannot even guess, is 
another attempt to throw light on the great 
problems of sociology by the agency which 





has been se ern world—at 
ey pened it in writing 
Emile ”—the er of @ story. Aris- 
cogagaal with his Bees was too much for 
Socrates the philosopher; and whatever 
opinion we may entertain as to the logical 
cogency of Eliot’s novels or of “‘Rob- 
ert Elsmere ” contain the most dan- 
gerous assanlts on the popular Christiani- 
ty this generation has been called on to 
‘withstand, Novels written, and written 
well, from the stand-point of faith have not 
been few; but for very obvious reasons the 
novel is in general a more potent agent in 
assault than in defense. ‘‘ Ben Hur” is, 
perhaps, the only thoronghly Christian 
novel written during the past decade which 
has achieved success to be at all compared 
with “Robert Elsemere”; and ‘‘ Ben Hur,”’ 
the written on the highest Christian 
ground, is neither apologetic nor polemic. 
The uuknown author of Metzerott, Shee- 
maker, stands on the same ground of faith, 
and writes with the interests of the faith 
deeply and earnestly at heart; but the po- 
lemic aim of his story has a definite bearing 
onthe sociology of theday. It is not his pur- 
pose to write down unbelief by a story, nor 
by.a story to write up faith. Nor are we 
altogether clear that he—supposing him to 
be a man—would come off with clean papers 
on every count as to his orthodoxy. He has, 
however, a firm hold on the great truth that 
Christ is the life of the world, and that he 
holds in himself and in his influence on the 
world the cure of all its social ailments, as 
far at least as they can be cured. The at- 
tempts made at social and industrial re- 
form have not at all escaped his notice. He 
appears to have studied some of them with 
considerable care, and certainly he has not 
neglected the hard knots and problems of 
the industrial situation. The sad and, as 
we must call it, painful, tho not unnatu- 
rally painful, story he tells, unwinds a suc- 
cession of the minor and obscure but bitter 
tragedies which compose so large a part of 
the life of man in all stations. They are 
distributed in natural proportion be- 
tween the high and the low; but as the 
lowly vastly outnumber the favorites of 
fortune, the large ratios of suffering fall 
to those who form the majority. Through 
all these painful aspects of social life, both 
among the favored few and the less favored 
many, he presses on with. his faith that 
Christ is, after all, the great Hope. He cares 
very little in what dogmatic or theological 
form he is preached, so that he is really 
preached and really received in faith. He 
brings forward one large scheme of the co- 
operative kind asa sort of nucleus for his 
saving work. He appears to have advanced 
ideas as to social equality. We cannot as- 
sent to his despairing conclusions as to what 
is to beexpected of the ordinary Christianity 
of the Churches. He makes a telling argu- 
ment against socialism in all its violent 
forms, by showing how its blows fall at last 
with most deadly effect on the very classes 
it is intended to relieve. Poor Louis Metze- 
rott, son of the socialist hero of the story, 
as he falls, shot dead by the bullet intended 
for the responsible author of the people’s 
sufferings, is the type and example of the 
fatal defect of such socialistic methods. They 
redress wrongs by rising against the princi- 
ples on which soviety is built. No book on 
such a subject can be satisfactory unless it 
contains a philosophy as broad as the sub- 
ject itself; and this book very decidedly does 
not. It does, however, make the strong 
point that nothing can save modern society 
but Christianity; that the Church and La- 
bor must pull together; that our best, wis- 
est and most deft sociology will be nothing 
without it. As a story Metzerott, Shoe- 
maker, is no erdinary production. Karl 
Metzerott is a very strong study, and is 
grouped with other mer and women who 
are the same. Dr. Richards, the Irish 
priest, and the Protestant minister are por- 
traits that will linger long im the mind. 
The plot unfolds naturally, and ends in a 
tragedy which is its necessary, tho bold, 
termination. 


Asolande. By Robert Browning. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) This 
is the authorized American edition of Mr. 
Browning’s new volame Of poems; and op- 
posite the title-page appéars an excellent 
portrait of the fine, manhly face so lately 
withdrawn into the shade of héreafter. The 
dedication in graceful prose is to Mrs. 
Arthur Bronson; and the touching prologe, 
dated at Asolo, September 6th, 1889, has in 
it something that seems to hint of the poet’s 
death which followed so soon after the lines 
were written. Whatever may be said of 
the peculiarities of Browning’s style, and 
that style is heavily loaded here with every 
mannerism of the poet’s best and worst 
work, the fact remains that a great man 
shows himself through this eollection of 
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facts and fancies set in the rugged, in- 

volved and sometimes almost incomprehen- 

sible verse. It is worth noting that altho 

the music of poetry is not to be found 

in these pieces, no. reader can fail to 

feel the melody of poetic thought 

that runs like a fine, free resonance through 

the firm, rich fiber of them. Browning’s 

work is rarely quotable in small bits and 

his parentheses nearly always roughen his 

smoothest surfaces to such a degree that 

they look not unlike so many beautiful but 
battered mirrors. He compels us to take 

him asa whole or notatall. This makes 
it difficult to explain the impression that 
his genius gives. It is a wholesome impres- 
sion, without doubt, and one that abides 
and grows as one reads and re-reads. No 
amount of allowance made for peculiarities, 
however, can possibly make Browning’s 
work rise to the level of literary excellence 
such as marks the best performances of 
Tennyson and Shelley. Se troublesome is 
the reading of many passages in Asolando 
that it is almost like translating from a 
strange language. This is nothing new 
with Browning’s poetry, but it is, neverthe- 
less, a great drawback toa full enjoyment 
of it. To the person of ample leisure and 
imperturbable temper the study of an art 
like this under consideration may be an un- 
mixed delight; but the number of those 
who will actually read Browning’s poetry 
must be small in the future. One crowning 
excellence of these poems is their sugges- 
tiveness, a quality rather than an element, 
that differentiates itself and stands apart 
in so many phases of originality and with 
such strange freshness and raciness that it 
fascinates in spite of a thousand special 
provocations to dislike. Take a line like 
this: 


“Atl the breath and the bloom of the year in 
the bag of one bee,” 


and what a suggestion of the subtile sweets 
and tender fragrances of Nature are in it! 
On nearly every page groups of but half- 
expressed yet wonderfully effective ideas 
ercwd together in a sort of orderly confu- 
sion, making the gnarled verses fairly 
sparkle with their fire and color, like 
lightning playing through the distorted 
branches of some old tree, Who will read 
the poem ‘‘Reverie”’ in this volume without 
feeling the knotted verses writhe like mus- 
cles in a giant’s arms and project thoughts 
almost too ponderous for expression. And 
yet, as poetry, it is not satisfying; some- 
thing is lacking to make it fill the measure 
of Shakespeare’s, Chaueer’s or Tennyson’s 
art. Asolando is not a book to be read at 
a sitting and flung aside; on the other 
hand, it is no crime to doubt that any ade- 
quate compensation would result from the 
systematic study of it. Browning was a 
man of leisure, a poet who never felt the 
need of being popular; and it was the full 
swing of an untrammeled genius that he 
gave to his art. He was independent of 
criticism, and his work suffered as much as 
it gaincd from the immunity. Some of it is 
as good as any in English literature, and 
some of it is as worthles as jumbled words 
can be. Upon the whole, we are inclined 
to think that if Asolando had appeared as 
the first work of a young aspirant, instead 
of being heralded as the closing expression 
of a great life, it would have fallen dead- 
born from the press; and yet there is the 
ring of a strong and strang genius in it. 


Extracts from the Journal of Elizabeth 
Drinker, from 1759 to 1807, A.D. Edited 
by Henry D. Biddle. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00.) Mrs. Drinker was a lady of great 
beauty of charaeter and person, who had 
received an education much superior to 
what was common among young ladies at 
Philadelphia in her day. She began her 
journal a few years before she was married, 
and continued it with conscientious regu- 
larity until within a few days of her death. 
With no"idea of future publication, but 
simply to make a record to refresh her own 
memory she went on with her daily entries; 
sometimes rather full, sometimes only 
a word ortwo. The most interesting por- 
tions are those which relate to the Revolu- 
tion and to the occupation of Philadelphia 
by the British, and their operations in New 
Jersey against Washington. Mrs. Drinker 
and her husband were Friends, and appar- 
ently sympathized with the political neu- 
tralism of the Pennsylvania Friends dur- 
ing the war. The new government is 
spoken of as “‘ wicked,”’ and for the Patriots 
she has no more sympathetic phrase than 
* Americans.”” General Washington is 
“GG. Washington ” or “* Wasbington’’; and 
tho he 1s not assailed no needless homage is 
wasted on him. Apparently through the 
war she stands to the opinion, “ ’Tis a bad 
Government under which we are liable to 
have our houses searched”; and wher the 








news came October ~ 10th, 188, that C Corn- 
‘wallis was taken— 

“A mob assembiled,about 7 o’olock or before, 
and continued their insults until near ten, to 


nearly seventy panes of glass broke.” 


These simple annals give. however, living 
pictures of the times. They exhibit the 
inner history of a family (favored as only a 
few could expect to be) in the duress of war 
and military occupation. The journals con- 
tinue through the Yellow Fever period, 
and give us a vivid impression of the ideas 
of the times as to medical practice and the 
causes of disease. The journal is throughout 
delightful in its artless simplicity and 
truthfulness. The old Philadelphia names 
appear and re-appear in its pages. The 
simpte annals carry us back toa life which 
thoit has now passed away forever, is de- 
lightfal in the retrospect. The entries were 
made at the moment, and embody the ru- 
mors and reports of the day. Like all en- 
tries of the kind, the first form is frequently 
exaggerated. In many cases corrections are 
made later, but whether made or not these 
daily entries give the livliest representation 
of the passions, fears, anxieties, agitations 
and domestic life of the times. It is wholly 
outof the question to give any worthy im- 
pression of such a book by quoting exam- 
ples. Our readers must be content with a 
few. This, for instance, will show the wit 
which pleasantly flavors the journal: 

“J. Downing came bome early and went to 
bed—a situation he is fond of.” 

This is an entry which could not be made 
now: 

“This forenoon I was let blood by Jacob 
Smith . .. an expert at ve business. He opened a 
vein that had never before been opened. My 
veins are small, and the largest lays over an 
artery, which makesit difficult for me to be 
bled, tho [ have been bled may be fifty times in 
my life.” 

Here is an amusing entry made in 1798: 

“ There is to be a great meeting to-day of the 
Sons of Tammany, as they call themselves. I 
wish they may behave as well as such meetings 
will admit of.” 


In 1797 she gives an account of an epidemic 
among cats in the city of New York, which 
extended to Philadelpbia, but presently 
subsided. Asan example of a kind of vio- 
lence which we hope has now passed away, 
we find in these jotirnals the account of a 
gentleman who riding with two ladies, drove 
through the open gate into the large and 
fine grounds ofa gentleman, to show the 
views to the ladies riding with him, and was 
attacked by the owner, beaten violently, 
dragged from his carriage covered with 
blood, atid one of his eyes torn from the 
socket. The truth-telling entries of this 
journal do not make us regret the times we 
have fallen on. 


The Monthly number of the New Eng. 
lander and Yale Review for January is un- 
usually rich and spicy. The editor takes 
up Mr. Theodore Roosevelt aud his “‘ Win- 
ning of the West” with a particularly 
sharp pen. President Porter, who, since the 
appearance of *‘Tuorndale” by Wm.Smithin 
1859, was, we believe, the first to introduce 
its author to the American public, gives us 
in this numbera delightful review of Mr. 
George S. Merriman’s “Story of William 
and Lucy Smith.” Before our readers con- 
clude that the last word has been said on 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward and “ Robert Els- 
mere,” we advise them to read William 
Higgs’s paper in this number with its very 
destructive exposition of Mrs. Ward’s reck- 
less and gratuitous perversion of great 
German authorities to her side of the case— 
particularly of Harnack. In one noted pas- 
sage we were startled to find the great name 
of Rothe involved. Mr. Higgs prints this 
conclusive passage from his ‘‘ Ethics’’: 

“ The ground of all my thinking, I can truly 
say, is the simple faith of Christians, independ- 
ent of dogma or any system of theology, which 
for eighteen hundred years has overcome the 
world. It is my last certitude to oppose con- 
stantly and determinedly every other pretended 
knowledge which asserts itself against this 
faith. I know no other firm ground on which I 
could anchor my whole being. and particularly 
my speculations, except that historical phenom- 
enon Jesus Christ. He isto me the unimpeach- 
able Holy of Holies of Humanity, the highest Be- 
ing known to man and a sun-rising tn history 
whence has come the light by which we see the 
world.” [The Italics are ours.]| 
‘The other papers we have no space to no- 
tice, except to call attention to the paper on 
the Fiji Islanders “‘ Rodsof Memory,” and 
the remarkable mnemonics practiced with 
their aid, contributed by W. Churchill. 
The Unitarian. Review for January 





gives .us an original paper with some new 
and important points init on “Continuity of 
Natural Phenomena,” by Nathaniel S. Sha- 
ler. In a paper on ‘‘ Miracle as Marvel and 
as Magic,’ G. C. Cressy suggests that tho 





make way fora better view of miracle as 
“marvel” or asthe product of higher 
forces of a spiritual character of which thus 
far we remain profoundly ignorant. The 
other numbers are “ Mediation,” by James 
T. Bixby (curiously 
tion ” in the table of contents); ‘‘ A profes- 
ded ot Ratace: ” by W. H. Pierson; “ The 
Term Agnostic”; “ Social Studies”; “Liter- 
ary Criticism”; “ Editor’s Note-Book”; 
“ Correspondence” ‘and “ Book Notes.” 
(Editor Joseph Henry Allen, Cambridge.) 


An Epitome of the Synthetic Philoso- 
phy. By F. Howard Collias. (D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.50.) This isa very useful intro- 
duction to the study of the Spencerian 
philosophy. The author has had a long 
training under Mr, Spencer’s personal di- 
rection in making indexes to his books. 
The present work was undertaken after 
eousultation with him. and is published, 
with a Preface, over his name, in which he 
says that, tho ill-health has prevented him 
from reading the whole book, the parts he 
has examined are “‘ very well done.”’” Such 
a book is not to be read through at a sit- 
ting. It is to be taken in small doses at a 
time. It stands related to the works them- 
selves as aclue map does to the science of 
geography. Without being full enough to 
expound the system it is full enough to map 
out its general direciion, and in addition 
to give an intelligent statement of its lead- 
ing philosophy, conceptions, pr‘nciples 
and methods. The value of such a book, 
well done as this is unquestionably, will be 
most obvious to any student who has any 
recollection of what he suffered in trying 
to find his way unaided through the vast 
expanse of Herbert Spencer’s works. 


Won by Prayer; or, The Life and Work 
of Rev. Masayoshi Oshikawa. This 
little book is one of the examples of the 
mission work. It is written by the Rev. 
Allen R. Bartholomew, Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church, and relates in simple but affecting 
terms the story of the conversion and min- 
istry of the Japanese convert whose life is 
the substance of the little book. (Reformed 
Church Publication House, Philadelphia.) 
——The Devils Dream; A Temperance 
Story founded ow Facts. By Evangeline 
B. Blanchard. (Fank & Wagnalls. Seven- 
five cents.) The substantial truthfulness 
of this astonishing tale is vouched for by 
the author and publishers. It is another 
Gospel of Temperance preached in a dra- 
matic story. No other sermonizing is as 
effective with young readers as this. The 
details of Miss Blanchard’s recital are new, 
but the heart and horror of the story is the 
same old demonstration of alcholic diabol- 
ism. It is good reading for the young 
people, and one of the effective means that 
can be used to deepen in their minds a hor- 
ror of intemperance. 


Saturday Afternoon; or, Conversations 
for the Culture of the Christian Life 
(American Baptist Publication Society, 
$1.00), by Wayland Hoyt, D.D.,is another 
graceful and pithy collection of practical 
talks on religious questions by a minister 
who has proved himself able to make people 
listen tu him, and who puts a quality into 
his books which makes people read them. 
Bible Selections and Responsive 
Readings tor Use in Schools. (Charles 
H. Kilborn, Boston. $1.00.) This collection 
of brief passages from the Bible is made by 
George W. Winslow, Principal of Observa- 
tion School, Westfield, Mass., and contains 
an introduction by the Rev. Dr. Joseph T. 
Duryea. We note that the selections are 
made from the Psalms and the less dis- 
tinctively evangelical portions of the New 
Testament. This may be a merit in circum- 
stances which require such a collection to 
be colorless, but it puts the collection under 
the serious disadvantage of presenting a 
maimed and imperfect view of the Gospel. 





The Atlantic Monthly for February gives 
the fourth, fifth and sixth chapters of Mrs. 
Deland’s serial “Sidney.” Dr. Holmes in 
“Over the Tea-cups’’ describes the people 
at his table and a curious dream which 
* Number Five” relates. The Behring Sea 
Question, by C.‘B.Eliiott; John T. Morse’s 
amusing reviéw of Dayis’s “ Recollections 
of Mississippi” in hae pair of ‘One 
of the Reco “Between Two 
World’s”; A Review of Mr. Lowell on 
Izaak Walton; a notice of Browning and 
other good matter enrich the number. 
The electrifying paper of the monthly is, 
however, Gen. Francis Walker’s stinging 
review of Mr. Bellamy and the new Nation- 
alist Party. It is a brilliant example of the 
criticism which kills, powders and blows 
the dust into infinite space; all in the 
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without wrath. We wish it were as eusyjto 


“ Medita- 





get rid of the ideas and the party. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philolo- | 
gy. This is the very interesting product of. 
the public spirit of the Harvard Class of 
1886, who raised a fund of $6,000 to meet 
the possible arrears of the publication. It | 
is edited by a committee of the Har- 
vard classical instructors. The present 
number contains eleven classical and for 
the most part philological studies with 
notes and indexes. Among the papers con- 
tributed we note one on the “The Fauces of j 
the Roman House,” by Prof, James B. 
Greenough; a second De ignis eliciendi 
modis apud antiquos, by Morris H. Mor-’' 
gan and one on “ The Social and Domestic 
Position of Women in Aristophanes,” by 
Herman W. Haley. The volume is the first 
issued under the fund, and is published in 
handsome style by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Price $1.00. 


Volume XXI of Leslie Stephen’s Dictson- 
ary of National Biography comes in 
promptly with the new year. It contains 
much to hold the attention of readers in 
this country. The four royal Georges re- 
ceive among them about sixty pages and 
make a history which, as given in this vol- 
ume, an English liberal and an American 
would read with very similar emotions. 
Among the other leading articles are those 
on David Garrick, the poet Gay, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Gibbons, the historian, and Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbtrt, the navigator. Altogether, 
the volume contains not far from five hun- 
dred names, and covers the alphabet from 
Garnett to Gloucester. Eighty-six different 
writers have been employed on the volume, 
and the inspection of the list will show 
with what care the allotment of subjects 
has been made. 


The February Homiletic Review contains 
some sterling articles, Among them none 
are better than Prof. A. J. Upson on “‘ Rhe- 
torical Training for the Pulpit ’ and Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs on ‘‘The Middte State.” 
‘*Methods of Work ina Country Parish,” 
by the Pastor of Stratford. Sermons from 
well-known preachers, a good exegetival 
section, a European Department in the very 
competent hands of Dr. Stuckenberg, a 
Prayer Meeting Department under Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt are among the regular ap- 
pointments for its weli-filled table. 


We have before us the Report on the In- 
ternal Commerce of the United States for 
the Fiscal Year 1889, prepared by William 
F. Switzler, Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The statistical matter tabulated in 
the Report relates to Arkansas, Colorada, 
Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Montava, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Texas, Wyoming and 
the Indian Territory. 


Littell’s Living Age bound forthe quarter 
containing the issue for the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December last lies be- 
fore us. It makes in the new Fifth series 
Vol. LXVIIf and from the beginning Vol. 
CLXXXIII. (Boston: Littell & Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“American Choral Societies and Con- 
ductors,” by H. E. Krehbiel, will be the 
subject of the four-page supplement to 
Harper’s Weekly for January 29th. 


.-Roberts Brothers will publish Febru- 
ary 4th a new story by Arlo Bates: “ Al- 
brecht.” Also at the same time, ‘“* The Bag- 
pipes,’’ a translation by Miss Wormeley, of 
George Sand’s novel, ‘* Les Maitres Son- 
neurs.”’ 





.-The Viennese are solving ‘‘the do- 
méatic service problem.” Mary Hinman 
Abel will describe their methods in an ar- 
ticle on *‘ The Training School for Servants 
in Vienna,’’ to be published in Harper’s 
Bazar January 3ist. 


.-The notice in our issue of January 
16th, to the effect that the firm name of 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, had 
been changed to the Appleton Co. was sent 
to us from some irresponsible source. Thera 
bas been no change in the firm. 


.. The Kindergarten for February in- 
cludes in its contents two stories of Nature, 
several theoretical articles, the usual Sci- 
ence Lessons and Uccupation Lessons, be- 
sides other matters to enhance its value as 
a parent’s aid or teacher’s helper. 


...-The “Talk with Edison,” reported in 
Harper’s for February, refers to the in- 
ventor’s beliefin an intelligent Creator, a 
personal God. Mr. Edison is quoted by 
George Parsons Lathrop as saying: ‘‘ The 
‘existence of such a God can, to my mind, 





-...-Funk & Wagnalls have in preparation 
® Wendell Phillips, the Agitator,’’ by Car- 
fos Martyn; ‘‘ The Seven Churches of Asia,’’ 
by Howard Srosby; ‘Calvary Pulpit; or, 
Christ and Him Crucified,” by the Rev. R. 
8. MacArthur; ‘‘ The Economics of Prohibi- 
tion,” by the Rev. J. C. Fernald; “‘ A Cyclo- 
pedia of Temperance and Prohibition,” in- 
tended to be an octavo of 600 pages and a 
thesaurus of information on the subject. 


.+..-D. Lothrop Company have just pub- 
lished “ The Catholic Man,” a novel by 
Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, and ‘Stories of 
New France ”—episodes of Canadian his- 
tory written up by Miss A. M. Machar and 
Thomas G. Marquis; “‘ Aids to Endeavor’ 
the new book of selections prepared for 
Christian Endeavor Societies; Yan Phou 
Lee’s, **‘WhenI was a Boy in China;’ Sid- 
ney Luska’s, “‘ My Uncle Florimond;” Mrs. 
Sherwood’s, “Royal Girls and Royal 
Courts”; and Edward Everett Hale’s 
“Boys’ Heroes.”’ 


-+.-The second part of Hawthorne’s 
* Elixir of Life’ in the February number 
of Lippincott’s Magazine is a version of 
the theme of “ The Bloody Footstep” in 
“ Grimshawe’s Secret,” “Septimus Fel- 
ton,” “ The Dolliver Romance,” etc. Fran- 
cis Galton in the same replies to the ques- 
tion ** Why do we measure Mankind?” and 
‘C. H. Crandall contributes a very readable 


per on the salon which the author be- 
fieves should and will be a great power in 


social and political life. ** A Spook Sur- 
wae — in this number is exceedingly 
t. 


....We have notice of the projected issue 
of The Round Table, to be published in 
Nashville, Tenn., and which is to be “a 
weekly of half the size and of the general 
makeup of the New York INDEPENDENT, after 
which it is modeled.” It is intended togive 
expression to the best thought of the South 
and to cultivate Southern literature, altho 
eminent Northern writers will be among its 
contributors. We shall be much interested 


in its success. It will, we trust, be abun- 
dantly patronized. Over thirty well-known 
Southern literary men, embracing al! phases 
of intellectual and political views, have 
promised to give it — help. 
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CULTURE AND THE SINGLE TAX.” 


Letters on “ THE LAND QUESTION,” by 
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*“ LOCALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES,” by 
J. J, MENZIES» *‘ EVOLUTION OF THE 
MODERN RAILWAY BRIDGE,” by 
“Prof. JAMESON; and many other articles 

” of marked interest to intelligent readers. 

See “THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
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PICTORIAL “AFRICA. Its Heroes, Mis- 


tions of the peopies and countries of the “* Dark Con- 
tinent.” Including portraits of all the most remark- 
able travelers that have visitea Africa. Fully _ 
trated. Royal 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, elegant, $2.50. 
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THE WINDOM SILVER BILL. 


WE published last week a partial synop- 
sis of the Windom Silver Bill. The bill 
is one of so much importance, and is like- 
ly to excite so much interest, both in and 
out of Congress, that we now give the 
full text of the bill, as follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, that any owner of sil- 
ver bullion, the product of the mines of the 
United States, or of ores smelted or refined 
in the United States, may deposit the same 
at any coinage mint or at any assay officein 
the United States that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may designate, and receive there- 
for Treasury notes hereinafter provided 
for, equal at the date of deposit to the net 
value of such silver, at the market price, 
such price to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under rules and regulations 
prescribed, based upon the price current in 
the leading silver markets of the world; 
but no deposit consisting iv whole or in part 
of silver bullion or foreign silver coins im- 
ported into this country, or bars resulting 
from melted or refined foreign silver coins, 
shall be received under the provisions of 
this act. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall cause to be prepared Treasury 
notes in such amounts as may be required 
for the purpose of the above section, andin 
such form and denominations as he may 
prescribe; provided, that no note shall be 
of a denomination less than ohe dollar nor 
more than one thousand dollars. 

“*Sec. 3. That the notes issued under this 
act shall be receivable for customs,taxes and 
all public dues, and when received into the 
Treasury may be re-issued, and such notes, 
when held by any National banking asso- 
ciation, shall be counted as part of its law- 
ful reserve. 

“Sec. 4. That the notes issued under the 
provisions of this act shall be redeemed 
upon demand at the Treasury of the United 
States or at the office of an Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States by the issue of a 
certificate of deposit for the sum of the 
notes so presented, payable at one of the 
Mints of the United States, in an amount 
of silver bullion equal in value, on the date 
of said certificate, to the number of dollars 
stated therein, at the market price of silver 
to be determined as provided in section 1; 
or such notes may be redeemed in gold coin, 
at the option of the Government, provided 
that, upon demand of the holder, such 
notes shall be redeemed in silver dollars. 

** Sec. 5. That when the market price of 
silver, as determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall exceed $1 for 371.25 
grains of pure silver, it shall be the daty of 


the Secretary of the Treasury to refuse to 
receive ap foe silver bullion for the 


ey of th 
6. The .y shall be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the appro- 
pel of the President of the Unite’ States,to 
nd. temporarily, the receipt of silver 
bul ion for Treasury notes at any time 
when he is satisfied that, through combina- 
tions or speculative manipulation of the 
market, the price of silver is arbitrary, 
or, or fictitious, 

‘*Sec. 7. That the silver bullion deposited 
under this act represented by Treasury 
notes which have been redeemed in id 
coin or in silver dollars, may be coined in 
standard silver dollars or any other a 
—— yo epee ee a oy 

aw, for the purpose of replacing the coin 
used in the redemption of the notes, 

“Sec. 8. That so much of the act of Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1878, entitled ‘An Act to author- 
ize t coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character,’ as 

requires the monthly purchase and coinage 
into silver eng of not less than $2,000,000 
nor more t — worth of silver bul- 
lion, is heres 
“Sec.9 That any ae or seigniorage 
arising from the coinage which may be exe- 
cuted under the provisions of this act shall 
be accounted for and _ into the Treas- 
ury, as as provided b ing law. 

“See. 10. That silver bullion received un- 
pa! + fee of this act sball be sub- 

uirements of existing law 
sect She peo 2 ons of the mint service gov- 
erning the methods of receipt, determining 
theamount of pure silver contained, and the 
be made of charge or deductions, if any, to 


made. 

“Sec. 11. That nothingin this act shall 
be construed to ~— = purchase, from 
time to time, as <7 pe roueeye. of silver 

coi 


out the provisions of this act is here Aa 
propriated out of any moneyin the 
gi not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 13. That all acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent with _ provisions of this act 
are hereby +. 

“Sec. 14. T this act shall take effect 
thirty days from and after its passage.”’ 


The eighth section of this bill repeals 
so much of the silver law of 1878 ‘‘as re- 
quires the monthly purchase and coi 
into silver dollars of not less than $2, 





000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of 
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bank are to be counted asa 


cieved ‘Treasury may be re-issued. 
In these visions lies the gist of this 
whole bill. The other provisions are aux- 


Congress or not, in its present form, is a 
matter of uncertainty. While we do not 
regard the bill as a model of a permanent 
currency system, or a final solution of 
the silver problem, even in this country, 
and much less in the world; yet, taking 
the bill just as it stands, we ‘pave no hes- 
itation in saying that it is better than the 
esent silver law. We add that if this 
the best that can be now obtained from 
Congress, then let us have Mr. Windom’s 
bill, rather than nothing, and certainly 
rather than the continued coinage of 
sham silver dollars. Precisely how it 
would work can be surely known only 
after the actual trial. Asan experiment 
to make the situation better and not 
worse, it does not, on its face, seem 
fraught with any elements of danger. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


WE present herewith a summary of the 
more important items contained in the 
reports of the different Trust Companies 
of New York and Brooklyn for the six 
months ending December 31st, recently 


filed with the State Superintendent of 
Banking. These figures give an idea of 
the :mportance of some of the financial 
institutions of the metropolis of the coun- 
try and will be of interest to those of our 
readers who are interested in finance. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORE. 
$42,168,512 








$3,907,611 
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2,756,526 


PT nnanes sehvaestprnsntinn ctaneanageeen $2,500,879 
Capital aurea corrseesprercospsctenasenact=* 1700000 
NB sein cc0ced cnspspasdtcesocdovesoss 1,024,000 
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$27,589,203 
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METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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are also more favorable. An unu- 
sual feature was the arrival of nearly 
$500,000 German gold, claimed to have 
i ee and not special transac- 


In railroad matters there is little 
change. The various large railroad re- 
organizations, which are desvined to have 
an important influence, are progressing 
satisfactorily. The Atchison plan has 
yaoree. a@ success in almost every detail. 

e Missouri. Kansas and Texas dispute 
appears about ended, with the Olcott party 
leit in power. The victory of Mr. Corbin 
over his opponents in Reading has had 
the good effect of inv. iting a closer watch 
upon the company’s management. Thus 
far the charges that he has permitted the 
diversion of traffic from Reading to the 
benefit of Jersey Central have not been 
denied. Opposition to Mr. Corbin of 
some consequence is developing, tho 
chiefly from speculative qnarters. No 
one expects that it will succeed in fore- 
ing him out of his position; but the agi- 
tation seems to have given some encour- 
agement to disconsolate security- -holders, 
whose faith in the property is stronger 
than in its management. 
shares rose considerably duriug the 
week, partly on short covering, part- 
ly on the idea that there was a con- 
test in prospect for control of the stock, 
and partly because of the colder weather 
and its effect upon the coal trade. 
Traffic is very heavy upon all of the trunk 
lines; in some cases beyond the accom- 
modating capacity of the roads rolling- 
stock. The east-bound movement from 
Chicago is conspicuously large. An ex- 
ample of trunk-line traffic is shown in 
Pennsylvapia’s December statement, 
which presented an increase of 14 
cent, on gross earnings for the wconth. 
This is extraordinary upon such a mileage 
as that of the Pennsylvania, and well illus- 
trates the large volume of trade in prog- 
ress. Seventy-nine roads have reported 
earnings for the second week of January 
with an increase of nearly 15 per cent. 
Speculative influences have also n 
more active in the vicinity of the Stcck 
Exchange, and Mr. Gould 1s credited with 
taking a prominent part in the rise; the 


movements of Missouri Pacific and certain - 


other stocks under his control being cited 
in support of this. 

General trade is large in volume; the 
only exceptions being such branches as 
suffered from the open winter. Western 
advices are a ard collections 
which have been backward for some time 
past are improving. Speculation has been 
more active in wheat and cotton, particu- 
larly the latter which has advanced about 
one cent since the first of the month. 
These speculative movements are the 
weakest features in the present situation; 
with money scarce the world over, any 
extended speculatiéns can only end in 
collapse and disaster. Favorable as are 
prospects in this country, there are ele- 
ments of danger which might injure at 
any time. Londonis a point of weakness 
in the financial world, owing to the im- 
mense investments of the last two years 
of questionable value. A break-down in 
Argentine or Brazil would certainly be 
felt with severity in London; and depres- 
sion there would, of course, be felt here, 
if for no other reason than that American 
securities would be the best on which 
foreigners could realize in order to pro- 
tect their weaker investments. 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Ne ~ieaamema bonds are quoted as fol- 
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FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Since 1872 the Farragut Fire Insurance 
Compapv has paid $424,000 for dividends. 

C. HB. Venner & Co., of New York and 
Boston, offer for sale at par, $1,000,000 of 
the 6 per cent. preferred stock of the 
American Water Works Company, own- 
er of the Omaha Water Works. This 
stock 1s divided into 10,000 shares of $100 
each, and is entitled to a cumulative 
dividend of 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable April and October ist, before 
dividends can be paid upon the $4. 000.000 
of common stock. The prospectus of the 
company states that the earnings have in- 
creased from $40,000 in 1882 to $281,558.91 
in the year 1889. In the last three years 
the earnings have increased $153 217.33, 

or 119 38-100 per cent., an average increase 
ot 81 51-100 per cent. per annum. The 
number of water takers has increased in 
three years from 2,575 to 6,198, an increase 
of 1407-10 per cent., or 46 9-10 per cent. 

perannum. The bonds of the company 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and it is proposed to list the 
stock also. The prospectus states that the 
company expended in new construction 
last year $1,139,336, on account of which 
this preferred stock is issued, 


DIVIDENDS. 
The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declaréd a dividend of three 
per cent., payable February ist. 
The Exchange Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
three and a half per cent., payable Feb- 
ruary ist. 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKEBS, 
16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
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PE N DENT. 
¥1'600,600 ' 


SIX PRR CENT. PREFERRED STOCK 


ISSUED BY 


The American Water Works Co., 


OWNER OF THE 


OMAHA WATER WORKS. 


10,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 


This stock is entitled to cumulative dividends at the rate of Six per cent. per annum, he- 
fore any dividend can be paid on the Common Stock of $4,000,000. 
Dividends payable April and October 1st, and remitted by Cheque. 


The American Water Works Company owns the water works with which the cities of Omaha and South 
Omaha are supplied, and during the year 1889 expended, in the completion of its new plant and other neces- 
sary improvements, the sum of $1,139,336.23. On account of this outlay the Company proposes to sell 
$1,000.000 of its six percent. preferred stock, 10,00 shares of the par vaiue of $100 each,as authorizedata 
meeting of stockholders held August 20th, 1889. 


ANNUAL GROSS EARNINGS. 





DSSB...........cee0ee $40,000 00 (approximate) 
TOMB... -scvcicses 60,000 - 

Rc carte ed aa 82,291 42 (actual) 
PRD 55 shctoeteuas 102,952 39 “~ @ 


Increase during last three years $153,217.33, or 119.38 per cent. 
ANNUAL AVERAGE INCREASE FOR 7 YEARS, 31.51 PER CENT. 


Allowing that the increase for the ensuing year will be only 25 per cent., the following is an approxi. 
mate statement for 1890, 


Is i cnc dscns chcdeas occsseddccccdvch digas ueaiens .ocdseebueeda $351,948 63 
BRORGIG eos co cosvcccdscccscocnnccnescsccipgconsasecsseccceseneccnsee 72,000 00 
os ee: cnncapannnthdbadbodss daivebihhinscisesciccess webeks $279,948 63 

Interest on $3,000,000 5 and 6 per cent. bonds.................ssse00e0- 170.(00 

CEE Sov cnasicssceccscoccass cocagectggoobteetunnctedbbnebidinckey’ $10U,918 63 
Dividead 6 per cent. on $1,000,000 preferred. ...... 2.02.2... ..ce0cceee 60,000 00 
EE, «san cntonenennemneninaaroshedapreht cosanninetibincesedins 349.948 63 


If the increase for the next six years averages only 25 per cent. per annum (the average for the past seven 
years having been 31.51 per cent. per annum), the gross earnings will be as follows: 


Orr ar tte -8351,948 63 TEER. .nc0ce coccccvscccnccccccoscoes $687,399 71 
GE cibaects cctsnditgsveccccecscens 439.£35 82 WEB... concer soepccgevcccodessotos 859,249 63 
FORD a a scqes secttccncsincgeg ve vapssace 549,919 77 BBB... is vvevscoccvecsvveciecccescces 1,074,062 03 


THE COMPANY I8 NOW EARNING, AT THE RATE OF ABOUT $320,000 PER 
ANNUM, A SUM MORE THAN SUFFICIENT TO PAY ALL FIXED CHARGES AND 
THE PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND, AND AS THE INCOME MUST CONTINUE TO IN- 
CREASE FOR MANY YEARS TO COME, THE ABILITY OF THE COMPANY TO MAIN- 
TAIN THE DIVIDEND CANNOT BE QUESTIONED. 


NUMBER OF WATER TAKERS. 
Increase. 


Increase. 
FOB. Vy MID soe dine se ccecescesveced 4862 1,189 
BE.) Sas GMD sd sashes eles 6,198 == 1,886 





Increase in three years, 3,623,or 140.7 per cent. or an average of 46.9 per cent per annum. If the ratio 
of increase in number of water takers for the next six years averages only 25 per cent. per annum. thé result 
will be as follows : 


Wamber ot takers van. ae 17.750 Number ot takers Jan. ere 15,186 
ears 9,687 eee 18,920 
* oe naseet ter 12,108 «“ = w  Mpebanadeaest 28,6530 


In support of this estimate it may be stated that the record shows that after water‘works in large cities 
have been in operation fifteen years or more, the ratio of water takers to population is about 1 to 7. 





Boston, with ba eyng population, bes phout bonpediiossene . 15.000 consumers. 
San Francisco, “ Se - 30,000 
Buffalo, Sea . . 33,000 
Detroit, 225,000 Rs cinta 2 |. abobetnehinns . 32,600 
Rochester, 136.000 kee Bae oe eee .. 23,000 
Providence, 190,006 ry Me © | ccgumieieesanenerenaial: bed vane 22,000 
Albany, 100,000 me % Oe © |: °c ad eeetebidbsdbedbaboddedres 16,000 

TOA. 6. ish. 0.080 1,585,000 OB. ve ctivs ctvbivcésies 21,000 


Average Ratio ot Consumers to Population, 1 to 6.9. 


The present combined population of Omaha and South Omaha is not less than 140,000. It seems certain, 
therefore, that in the course of a few years this Company will have 20,000 water takers, even though there is no 
increase in the population. 


POPULATION. 

ale TL IIS A gle Be 1.881 ce Se es 61,000 
Seka 16h. Nhs inicgdiceatl-desondastivel 16,083 1888 (including South Omaba)......... 110,000 
ia hile so dacs cadaviiy is <ood. coe ae ee ee Se 140,000 


The Company, realizing that the old plant, which from 1882 until August last, furnished the city with 
water, would, in consequence of the enormous growth of the city, soon become inadequate, determined to 
build another plant at Florence, about six miles north of the old pumping station, which would have capacity 
to supply five times the quantity of water now used. This new plant was practically completed August ist, 
1889, and formally opened on that date. It has been constructed in the most substantial manner, at a cost of 
nearly $1,500,000, and it is generally acknowledged that Omaha now has the most complete system of water 
works possessed by any city of less than 400,000 population in the United States. 

The Missouri River furnishes an inexhaustible supply, and chemical analysis shows the water to be 
as pure as any city could desire. 


The history of investments proves that there are no safer securities than those issued for water works 
under proper conditions. The reasons are obvious. Water is a necessity; there is and can be no substitute 
for it. The earnings are permanent, and, in growing cities, continually increasing. There are no bad 
debts, no strikes and no competition. The franchise fixes the rates, and the city and people must pey for 
the service, or the fre and domestic supply Will be cut off. No enterprise rests upon a more solid basis. The 
record ef the nine hundred private water companies in the United Stetes and of the old companies in Europe 
su-tain the statement that no other class of enterprises has been so uniformly successful. 


The Company does not offer its securities for sale until after the money represent- 
. ing them has been expended. 


The bonds of the Com pany are listed at the New Vork Stock Exchange, and application will be made 
to list both the preferred and common stocks. The Registrar of the Compapy is the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York. . 

We offer the preferred share at the rate of $100 each subject to advance without notice, making a re- 
bate of interest at the rate of 6 percent. to April Ist, 1890, the date from whi:h the regular dividend will 
accrue, it being the intention of the Company te pay the dividends Apri) and October Ist. 

Subscribers are privileged to pay in full and receive their certificates at once, or to pay 25 per cent. at 
time of subscription and the balance in three installments of 25 per cent, each on the ith of February, 
March and April, 1890. 


We recommend the preferred stock asa safe investment. Further particulars upon application. 
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COUNTY BONDS. 


I offer this week: 


30 YEAR REFUNDING 6s. 


18.083 Sonny Kansas. 
2,500 Pratt Goatees jo 
rent ane semi-annual interest payable in New 
H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
807 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan, 
After New Year’s the money received 





where it can be placed safely and advan- 
tageously. Denver, Col.,.where 7 and 8 


proved inside real estate, is that place. 
To be cenvinced of this apply to 


ACHESON & WARREN, 
pearee Colo. 


REPRESENTED BY 
F: W. Baupwin, No. it Spruce Nt. New York. 
GEO. 8. ENGLE & CO., 


Fe rings ay Mow Brown County, Dakota, 
mt with — me cotioins 
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QaufordE Cnovet 


Money is flowing in from the 
east in a constant tide. Some- 
times the supply is beyond the 
demand; sometimes the re- 
verse. 

Would you like to know the 
condition of all this lending 
business ? 

Send for a primer. 

















Free. 
Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri ;. or 
P h, New hi 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value in the 
aay as | ist A. & ae and the aeeceeee 
at ~~ nt. if ~ desire to 
mane an fo investment in real estate write 


HE. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


6 Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nined bp _ of interest, = ~~ 4 a 
o rai as nv 
ments ae to the public. 
Messrs. { tiiram Dewin & Son, Ne’ ey Tek City, 
Messrs. Morven, Eiiss Os. mae 
Geo. G. Williams, ome. faa © he Chemical National 
cae. ug a 
F. D.G ore 4 ot the N ihc Safe meee Com- 
F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors’ ae 











Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Heal Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if you wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terma 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 











WILLIAM 8S. WILLIAMS 
Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 
DENVER 


RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


fan iano RA. A for Bastern capital. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE 22°987, 224 £010 
PROPERTY RENTED 24<::%4 


remittances made promptly. 
and assessments looked after and 
TAXES *34 . 


j LOANS co YEG Mortgage for o term of years 





T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 
Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
rienced Examiner sent trom the office of the Com- 
pany who is pele a salary and not acommission. His 
report, with all oan, 


enone Wood, M 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


at uth per 5 where Kansas Cisy St. = ane, 
and Investments ma Omaha_ were wit yie 
ein Duluth now will 

reais on “oe estments made in Fionn} i 

Now is the time to anticipate the. Favances 

that 4 re st pa E tee great od devel- 

opmen' prop- 

erty, etc., call on or write 











STANDARD 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


(Incerporated.) 
% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL STOCK ................02+++ $500,000 


UNITED STATE BONDS, STATE BONDS, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
Railread Bonds and other investment secu- 
rities bought and sold on commission. 
LOANS NEGOTIATED with Stocks and Bonds as 
collateral security. 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for 
States, Municipalities, Railroad Companies and 
other corporations and for individuals. 
SYNDICATES FORMED. 
JOHN C. SHORT, President, 
WM. A. MINER, Vice-President. 
ROBERT T. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
OSCAR H, SHORT, Secretary and Treas. 


° 2 
We bny property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-halfofthe additional profit made. 


This is better and safer than Bonds er Mort- 
gages. Write for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


Farms, arate Pane oes Soizy Lands, 
may Senta ea LOnETs 


Jefferson 2 . “Tate 
15th reste Denver, Colorado. 


its SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8s 


City Property, Principal and Inte 
secured as are uo other mortgages in ‘ peorentoes 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 

* FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
we. DS ee we : ae onde nat Kounwe 
Ay fp ad cents guaranteed. 
os are all ected by aS A thiscompany with 
the greatest care, re based upon conservative 
valuations. ,The o' one rot this company have had 

ears’ successful experience emakeas 
cialty of procuring large or saen gepounes of 
i 


paper, ree to calles 
months, suitable for banks. r 
ited. Ref ae ~— 














mdence solic- 





Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.8.—Acre and basiness property a spec ialty 


erences furnished u 
EO. president. 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager 





confined to one-third it value 


F. B. RAGE RTY, President. 
J. A. PAULHAMUS. Secretar y. 


GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


ppt Le Ore: Pai ie Pose Railway ow of A ha = Dakotas. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in i riches hy ~~ neue part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
trolled b) Eastern ca ‘Send vo of er omnes fer pams phiets. 


onservative management. Con. 


ORR LAwers, Vice-President. 
J. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 


ful experience. 





™ KANSA 





mS ga O 
uN. ANOKCO 7 





FIRST MORTGAGESon 


Town and Farm prop- ort 
erties and our 6 PER 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


BOSTON. 


x0 NET oP 0 
Our 7 PER o«WATIONAL....... ee ccx- 
cACcE &DEp,-, 


COMPANY. 
AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST OONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


If you desire to invest money safely call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, New York Managers, 136 and 137 Broadway, New York. 
LONDON 


BONDS amply secured. 
U R Ee ARE UNEQUALED 
FOR CONSERVATISM 


Loans Negotiated, 5,125,000. 


TOPEKA 








Bogan Business 1870. 


Our Debentures are secured by First 
amount loaned on them. 


Five year Debenture Bonde « for 











An Unblemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Its almost entirel by its officers, who reside in the districts rcs 
the loans ure made, devoting thetr personal aivention to ite dane oe value of. 
these points cannot be overestimat hence the superior reliability securities, 

No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


ers Loan & Trust Co. of New York holds 
Sen Trustee for the Bondholders. 


delivery. Also Savings Certificates 
amounts and short time. rite us poretes, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


JULY Ist, 1880, e557. asd scarios, SuSHett 


Has returned to its 10,394,97 
In 1888 it returned to theme Breen re. : 
, On lands worth more than three times the 


for small 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
NEBRASK 4, 
Surplus, 





betes, cartiae offered in ; D 
|. WEBSTER 5. 
hth tarre ere 





pO You WANT AN AGENCY ? 
tm | ehh between BO and Kod Ay 9 


cay erate o ioane 


ROANOKE | aati nae 
8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


be me attention given to investments pete — 
dents. Money awh a pened 








rit 
Teterencen: First National 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


pad wad cectbny ted iy omy pre be hg tor buying the 
AMERICAN avanTuReT co. 

Assets, hest of interest 

H. E. Stiumons, V. Pres’t. . 5. ORMSBY, Pres t, 

190 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE ticcenerot beaver iscueun- 


“distance trom the center 
ot ees — vane » ana importance in America. 
o has hased 


pure Estate of us 
during the % the ast ~ fy years has made a profitabie to 
anv a ae never seen the property 


have made in fro’ to five years, 
Mape and fail fF i Fy 1 % 


€ CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 
DENVER, COL. 


OMAHA 


And Eastern Nebraska city y ap farm leans 











7 . interest semi-annually, not pai and inte 
2 per cen the value = the vy Bix — Lad 


and rem ted free, 
T MOCAGUR Ue TR VESTMENT Co. 0 Omaha, Neb. 


THE P{IDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 











MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. C€ ticut Truet ’ 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


take 4 per cent, inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
one 7 a cent. can be 

joans secured 


by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 

96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 




















ELECTIONS. 
THE SEVENTH Massowat. BANK OF bad YORK, ) 
New one ,J anuary J4th, 1899. § 
ae THE ANNUAL ee CTLON LD THis 


y, the genta Board of Directors wanclepted 

for the vensuing yea: 

James William H. Pulsifer, 
Joha D. Crimmins, 


. Duncan Wood, 
Harry Bb. Hoilins, , 
Gardiner sherman, Frederick Edey. 


Ata 
NER SHERMAN, EsqQ.. was unanimorel elected 
President. J.D. W, GRAD 








DIVIDENDS. 


New YorzkE Farias sn Exom anon! Bane. i 
w YORK, Jan, 2itn 5 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTOR Ks Has pHts DAY 
declarea a dividend of three (3) per cent., paya- 
able to the stockholders on and after the lirst’ day of 
ebruary next. 
F. HALSTEAD, Assistant Cashier. 








EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
41 AND 43 PINS AND 47 WILLIAM >TREKTS, 
w YoRK, Jan 14:5, 1890. 5 


— — OF DIRECTORS HAVE DE- 


a semi-ennual divisend of ruenr AND 
ONESHALF PE ~ CENT., Pose ng ist, hk 
_iranster books will be Closed trom Jan. dich 40 Feb 


MONTGOM 
risecretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 Broadway, 





Branch Office, No. 71, Liberty Street, 


New YORK, January }4th, 1890. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER 











CENT., payable on dem ind. 
SAMUEL DARBEB, Secretary, 
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THE STATE TRUST CO., 
50 WALL-STREET. 


WILLIS 8. PAINE, President. 
WILLIAM L. TRENHOLM, Ist Vice Pres’t. 
WILLIAM STEINWAY, 24 Vice Pres’t. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Willis 8, Paine, William Steinway, 
H, . Charles L. Tiffany, 
t — rk Wrig 
William B. Rendell, m. H. Van Kleeck, 
Waiter 8. Johnston. A. Nasn, 
] N, Hallock.” Geo. Foster Peabody, 
H John a ss al 
Wises hace” yooeee, W. uiatard, 
pe 2 | eee ry tt 


Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Receiver; also Fiseal and Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and 
Bonds. Takes the entire charge of Real and 
Personal Esiates. 

Is a legal depository for Court and Trust 
Funds. Allows interest on deposits. 











OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 
GEORGE G. WA tin, Netra Inyoctmont Agent, 
Omaha, 
M pinees ortgages. 
careful ade of teal Bac Estate Morten la profits, 
either in tthe wy city of Cmte or in other parts 
of the West. r Kaste: 


Ne “4 sas ry? bett for thine th than this t v_— Omaha 
ever a =. or ert n 
realty. Amp! Cor > 





The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, $100,000 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid prom semi- eapually, ot The Na- 
t Park Ba: nk, Ni oe Pork Ovt City. For ulars, giv- 
ing Golunncas sata description of loans. a address, 

W. HH. LENDRUM 
% Broadway, Room 3, Manager New York Office 


Re NSAS CITY —TH Tee GREAT 








TRAL CITY OF AME 
better Real Eptase | Investments than any 
ba City in the United 
eal Estate is relatively Gheaver than in any 
oat growing Western 
Investments of any ee Sas can be made to ad- 
“Real Estate 8 per cent. bonds for sale. 
MILTON F. SIMMONS. 
Real Estate Agent, Kansas City, Me, 


agg (ovran te. Prest. J.N. STRIOKLER, — r 


“THE E INVESTMENT BANKING Ci C0, 


We make first mo cans on approved real 

t These pk afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Eve’ ery pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 


G and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Capital, $1,000,009. Surplus, 250,000. 
Collections mm, mad iM ints of th 
Northwest, aot ventitted for ron day of Payment. y 


H. G. mannionn, i ae eax. ¥ > 
ICE-PRESIDENT. 

F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, ‘Gas SHIER. 
RY HARRISON, ASsT.-CASHIER. 


Ocesetbaabdest Selicited. 




























THE 
TERT DUPLEX . |] Armstrong Mfg. o- 
TILATED GARTER | 949 Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Faotory, Bridgeport, Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 


Viele 


eed 
cRM LETS. 


Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 


The ARMSTRONG MPG. 00., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CANTRELL 


Manufacturer and Retail Dealer in 


LADIES’, CENTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Riding Boots and Leggins, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 
No. 25 West Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK. 
@EONGE CANTRELT. HARRI£ON H, ORANS 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been a distinctly more 
cheerful tone in the market this week. 
The change from lately prevailing muggy 
weather to the bright, bracing days of the 
past week has improved people’s spirits, 
and if results in actual volume of trad- 
ing are not better toany great extent 
there is at least a more pronounced 
disposition to regard the situation and 
the outlook with considerable favor. 
Just as retailers were most seriously 
affected by the abnormal weather con- 
ditions of the past two months, so they 
are the first to experience the beneficial 
effect of the change they and their cus- 
tomers. are now enjoying. Agents are 
still doing little in seasonable goods, job- 
bers are only better employed by com- 
parison, but retailers are actuully busier. 
The improvement will, unless there is 
another serious weather check, work up- 
ward, and within another week or two, 
first jobbers and then agents will im all 
probability be struggling with that re- 
order and re-assorting demand due for 
such a long time past. Operations on ac- 
count of spring trade requirement have 
reached a fair volume. Collections are 
still less satisfactory than could be wished, 
but with increased distribution tu ulti- 
mate consumers, easier money conditions 
with retailers are looked for and prompter 
payments expected, 

COTTON GOODS. 


In staple cotton goeds prices are steady 
all round, and the situation generally 
without change. The demand is moder- 
ate for both plain and colored cottons, 
but all leading makes are well sold up. 
The advance in the price of raw cotton 
has not yet been reflected by any corres- 
ponding movement in manufactures, but 
agents for coarse yarn goods are in most 
instances talking higher prices. Print 
cloths have passed through another un- 
eventful week, a fair demand being met 
at the unchanged prices of 3c. for 64x' 
and 8 3-16c. for 56x60’s. Printed cotton 
dress good, prints, ginghams and wash 
fabrics have a fairly free movement on 
account of back orders. Up to the pres- 
ent the trade in spring goods of priuted 
cottons of all classes has been good, and 
manufacturers express themselves satis- 
fied both with actual results and pros- 
pective conditions. A feature of the 
trade is the increasing favor shown to 
what may be termed “ novelties” but are 
likely to prove ‘‘ regulars” from the ac- 
ceptance they meet with at the hands of 
consumers. The regulation prints (cali- 
coes)suffer from this and sell less treely 
than during previous years. Public tastes 
are yearly more exacting, and to meet 
them manufactures now produce cotton 
goods in prints, challies, lawns, zinghams, 
etc., with a finish and effect, approach- 
ing perfection, and so closely imitative 
of silk and woolen fabrics that a near in- 
spection is needed to detect their real 
character. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


Business in the woolen department has 
shown some improvement. Dress goods 
in soft wool and worsted fabrics have 
been fairly active both in new business 
and in filling back orders. More has 
also been doing in men’s wear woolens, 
out-of-town buyers operating more freely 
than last week in seasonable goods, 
Spring goods were in only light request, 
end misceilaneous woolens, such as flan- 
nelsand blankets, met with about an aver- 
age demand. 








READING NOTICES. 


1 J ARLINGTON HOTEL at Washington, D. C., 
Mess: ‘tt. Roeasie & Sons, proprietors, is without 
donut one of the most age luxurious and 
satisfactory hoteis in the country. it has been re- 





five large private houses ain 
otel by Ly 80 thes icees can have ‘al the quiet 
of a private house the comforts of tne magnifi- 





cent hotel. The ‘Ari y the best 
class of people, those who know what a yt hotel is 
and who appreciate such a hotel, 





THROUGH PARLOR CARS TO ATLAN- 
TiC CITY VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


THE b Parlor car and coach leaves 
Stations foot of Debrosses aud Cortiandt ptreets at 
Px. for Atlantic ~ A! there 








TO OUR READERS. 


As it is simply impossible for us to thank 
individually our readers for their efforts in 
our behalf in sending us large lists of new 
subscribers, we wish to say to one and all that 
we are deeply grateful, and thatin return 
our efforts will be redoubled to make THE 
INDEPENDENT better than ever before,so that 
our old readers will think it more of a neces- 
sity than cver and persons reading it the 
present year for the first time will not will- 
ingly do withoutit hereafter. Our oldsub- 
scribers can save money by either renewing 
their own subscriptions for from two to five 
years or by securing the names of new sub- 
scribers and sending them in with their re- 
newals as per club rates given below. A 
very large percentage of our old subscribers 
take advantage of the club rates and renew 
for from two to five years, thus saving from 
one to five dollars. 

New sabscribersalso can take advantage 
of our club rates to their financial advan- 
tage. 

We urge our old subscribers to remit 
directly to us for their renewals instead of 
asking their postmaster to doso or instead 
of doing so through subscription agents. 
By making remittances direct very much 
time is saved, and often the loss of one or 
two numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Fh pe pa 





— 6d ; ad 
Five or more * cergea exseg 


The regular rate of THE INDEPENDENT is 
three dollars a year; but every old or new 
subscriber can obtain the paper at less than 
tue regular rate by taking advantage of 
the above club rates: 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any otner papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. We are supplying many indi- 
viduals, reading rooms and institutions 
witn their entire lists of periodicals for the 
year 1890, in some cases the orders amount- 
ing to a large sum. 


THE ONLY ONE. 

THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
is the only line running solid Vestibuled. Electric 
Lighted and Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line running solid Vestibuled Electric Lighted 
and Steam Heated trains between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha. 

The berth reading lamp feature in the Pullman 
Sleeping Cars run on these lines is patented, and can- 
not be used by any other Railway Company. It is the 
great improvement of the age. Try it and be con- 





vinced. 

for further ye 7 trom hy apply to the nearest coupon 
ticket agent, or add bak) H. CARPENTER, Gen 
eral Passenger gent. Milwaukee, Wis.—Adp 


[January $0, 1890: 


MECCA OF..THE SOUTH. 


THs nally-conducted Penns 
Rai road Pioride Toure neve formed the the 
so Lik versati ith those who have, 
their medium, visited the bear: dy ae 


familiarity with the traveling pu 
millarity with the traveling abate, at akes it 
for the company to announce the e date of 
tot the “specials” limit, one 


fty persons. 
fhe luxury of traveling in a train c pompeses ° 

Pullman Vestibule sleeping, Drawin Dini 
Cars, with the watchful and constant attention 
from the accom pauying Tourist mt and Chaperon, 
en route in both directions , from a cuisine 
renowned, and the privilege of a two weeks’ sojourn 
South included in the $50 price of ticket trom New 
from Philade!pnia, needs no comment. 
so liberal a it aapee’ to —— of comfort and 
ux) ie second tour left New York 
January 2ist, and a its arrival at Jacksonville 
zed er of the first tour will beard 








series > 
of the ty when Southern travel is heaviest. Itin- 
e! — and all information can be had atthe 
Penns} van et offices, or by direct 
pa with 8S. W. a Deaber. Tourist Agent, 
89 Broadway, New ork, or W. Lord, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Saneve, —Adv. 


Stand 








pany is an incor- 
tras ey ‘doing ies at 96 Broad wa: war 
oy baving a capital stock of $'00.000, ad weak a 
ave been organized in response 

astulive beve bes for just such an institution, ‘its < 
eet isto negotiate loans for estates, municipalities, 
railroad companies, indi-iduals, etc., and do a gen- 

eral financial business of this character. 


boenold, 
Constable A> = 


EVENING DRESS FABRICS. 


GRENADINES, GAZES, 
CREPE DE CHINE, 


MOUSSELINE DE SOLE. 


Novelties in Plain, Brocaded, 
Printed,Stripe and Ombre effects, 


MOUSSFLINE DE SOLE FLOUNCES, 


COLORED NETS. 


Tissues for Bridal and Bridesmaid Dresses, 


Proadevary KR 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 














bade, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


DERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“strong Slat” Cases and Ca mines. Chases, Stands, etc. 


REY B ox 
Engravers’ TURKEY x WOOD Machinists’ 


PATTERN BOR yon 
East cor. Falten and Dutch ‘teedees, N..¥ 
















AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 


Brey indy heard of MME. DEMO 
name word in ov . house in the 

nim use over 40 years 
are the publishers of the well-known publi 


Mune. Demorest’s IMustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 
during dhe next 0 anys, and eed ee eis ome 


TS ee 
Braces 


IME, DEMOREST poe d ‘TH! 
FASHION JOURNAL is a 36 
ritome, De 
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ful Ornamental ws * 
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FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


F Beaut. 
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seT}0[9 Ou} Seskous pinoys Spey 4104g 












How To Obtain 
sy Two Articles : 

















HOW TO OBTAIN TREE 
Tle Mme. Demorest Corset * ™ 


Bend us 50 Cents for one ne, zese’s subeeries 
Si alg renee in a ont amet Tpowtags 
handsome CORS: 


Trl I Ween FREE 
DE CES and One sTOC KING SUPPO RTE 
| pee THERE IS amuNouE ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 








We do exactly as 
we can refer ou to any Comm 














TOUKIN This offer should be taken 


~ PPORTE! Ass 








we guarantee. Our 
mercial Age ee peipress Office. or 
. M Order, or ¥ 
er, MAGS PS et by Fg oy Money er, eer & 


THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
17 EAST (4th STREET, NEWYORK. =. 


advantage 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. BE ov thntiy DS es 
S s ; Co. 
pe mow. the Routecent Fost Fashion and Sowing Machine a 










been established for over 40 vears, and 
or Business Firm _in the 
oi Letter. 


stamps. Address ail commun ons to 


of at once as we will give away no more than 100,000 











January 30, 1890.] 
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Susurance. the company must pay; but they certain- 


COURT CONSTRUCTION OF FIRE 
POLI 


A DECISION of thé Louisiana Supreme 
Court once more illustrates the fact that 
nobody who intends or wants to do a cer- 
tain thing finds himself balked for lack 
of reasons. The Queen Insurance Com- 
pany, being sued on a policy upon a New 
Orleans sugar-house which has been to- 
tally destroyed by fire, pleaded in answer 
that, 

1. The property was described by the 
applicant as ‘his brick shingled sugar- 
house and purgeries”; but in fact one of 
the purgeries was a two-story frame 
structure. 

2. Without knowledge of the company, 
the insured made alterations which were 
not ordinary repairs but new construc- 
tions, which turned the premises over to 
workmen during two months, ‘‘ thereby 
materially increasing the risk insured 
against,” 

8. Without knowledge of the company, 
the two-story wooden building described 
as a purgery was made a sleeping apart- 
ment for worknien in the sugar-house, 
having a stove whose pipe passed out 
through the side of the window ; the fire 
originated here, and this use was in vio- 
lation of the stipulation that the premises 
should not be occupied or used for any 
other purpose than as stated in the policy. 

As to the first, it was admitted that one 
of the purgeries (a purgery is a building 
in which sugar is placed in perforated 
hogsheads, that the molasses or syrup 
may drain off) was of wood; the question 
was whether 1t was insured asbrick. Jt 
was described as ‘this brick shingled 
sugar-house and purgeries.” The court 
says defendant’s counsel puts a comma 
between ‘‘ brick” and ‘ shingled,” and 
that when so punctuated the sentence 
might be construed as meaning a *‘ brick 
and shingled” etc., whereas neither the 
policy nor the application for it contains 
the comma. We are aware that the im- 
perfections of human language are so 
great that the presence or absence of 
even a comma is sometimes of immense 
importance in construing statutes and 
contracts; but this does not seem to be one 
of those cases, and as we cannot see.any 
difference between ‘‘an old blind horse” 
and ‘an old, blind horse” we must 
refrain from questioning, but not from 
admiring, the wisdom of the court. 

Upon the second point of defense, the 
court argues and finds that the altera- 
tions were substantial betterments which 
materially decreased the risk. ‘‘ We have 
no hesitation to declare that in our opin- 
ion the sugar-house after the repairs 
. . « wasa far better risk for insurance 
against fire than it was at the time 
when the policy was issued”; again, 
‘we hold that the new shed... 
was less exposed to fire than it 
was before.” Perhaps so, and perhaps 
not; but we do not understand that a 
judye on the bench is ex officio an expert 
in fire underwriting, and certainly not 
that the insurance company had consti- 
tuted this judge an expert to decide for it 
the practical bearing of alterations upon 
its risk. Moreover, it is also a question of 
increasing risk during the process and 
time of repairs; and altho this facile judge 
concludes ‘‘ that during that time the risk 
insured against was not increased,” it is 
a fact that insurance companies have 
their own views on such matters, and it 
seems clear to us that they have a right 
to base their contracts on the proposition 
that a varnish factory is less likely to 
burn than a stone quarry, if they choose; 
also, that if they did contract on such a 
basis, a court would have no right to up- 
set their contract by saying that every- 
body knows that the quarry is really the 
better risk of the two. Policies on per- 
sonal property always cover it while ‘‘con- 
tained in ” some specified place; and there 
have been many suits over this, and 
courts have held, practically, that it real- 
ly made no difference; we will not say, 
from memory, that they have gone so far 
as to decide that when a carriage, insured 
as ‘“‘ contained in” a brick stable, was 
caught and burned ina frame wagon-shop, 








ly havegone far in that direction by qui- 
etly rubbing out or altering specific limita- 
tions im the contract. Nor does the ques- 
tion turn (as even this decision admits by 
implication) upon whether the particular 
increase of risk caused the fire, as in this 
instance the repairs, during the time and 
process of making them, did not do. 
Some years ago, the policy of the late 
Knickerbocker Life on the late W. M. 
Tweed wascontested, on the ground that 
he violated one of its conditions by going 
on a voyage without leave, this voyage 
being the one he began by slipping out of 
his house almost under the noses of a 
sheriff’s guard and ended when found in 
Spain and brought back. In fact, it was 
scarcely deniable that the increased haz- 
ard to life was not in running away but 
in his being brought back, and the com- 
pany’s plea seemed to us bad policy, even 
if good law; yet it was hard necessity, the 
company being then in its own struggle for 
life. To take an extreme case, suppose a 
man who has been insured on condition 
and warranty that he does not and will not 
use liquor becomes a confirmed drunkard 
and is killed by the accidental discharge 
of a rifle in the hands of some unknown 
person while he is quietly walking along 
in Broadway, it is plain that his habits 
did not cause or hasten his death, and 
therefore it might be hastily said that the 
company has no plea. Yet it ought to be 
plain that the company has been made 
to carry for years an increased risk of 
death, and not only a risk without spe- 
cial compensation, but one which it would 
not knowingly assume on any terms 
whatever. 

The court sees no substance in the de- 
fense that the risk was increased by turn- 
ing a purgery into a lodging-house with 
a stove in it, altho the fire started there. 
The court says it has been proved that it 
is customary for sugar-house hands to be 
lodged thus; that this had been done on 
the property in question; that the partic- 
ular stove had been there since several 
years before the policy was taken; that 
the use of the purgeries as such had long 
been abandoned; and that the word 
‘*purgeries”’ was merely a convenient 
description, and not a representation of 
what the buildings actually were. Of 
course this last, in which the determina- 
tive question is contained, is the court’s 
opinion; and of course the real question 
is not whether there was one stove or 
forty stoves or how long they had been 
there, but whether the company insured 
those buildings as brick purgeries without 
stoves or as wooden lodging-houses, The 
company says it insured them as the 
former; the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
says it was the latter; and, of course, the 
company must allow the court to tell it 
what it meant, unless it chooses to ap- 
peal. 

The case is interesting, as we said at 
the beginning, as illustrating the disposi- 
tion and tendency of the treatment of 
insurance by courts, We are not quite 
ready yet to say that a court will ever 
decide, if a company should insure a 
‘*horse chestnut” and a loss should occur, 
that the order of the ‘words is of no 
material consequence and a ‘‘ chestnut 
horse” was really meant. hence that 
judgment must be given for the value of 
a horse of that color—but we are not 
prepared to say how far short of such an 
ending this tendency will stop. 
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INSURANCE ACCIDENTS. 


SoMEBODY writes to the Monitor (insur- 
ance) for information about what consti- 
tutes an accident, and he begins by ar- 
ranging, in double column as below, a 
number of synonyms having opposite 
meanings ; 


Rin 90:000408 aback owes Design. 
Misfortune 

Unintentional t pbddedbctboses Intention. 
i xencdwenasenienabinas Certainty. 
Contingency...............- { mm 
Casual........... opines saan .-»Habitual. 
Unpremeditated..............Premeditated. 
Advent idinigittnes cb taet .Prepense. 


Unavoidable................. 


The ‘companies, he proceeds to say, 
limit liability to injuries occurring from 
“external, violent and accidental means,” 
leaving ‘‘external or visible signs” or 
some ‘‘ visible mark on the body.” But 
he does not see why unintentional death 
by gas, which is excluded, is not as truly 
an accident as the like death by water, 
which is admitted ; or why the company 
will pay a man who loses his sight by 
contact with a pitchfork and will not pay 
another who loses his by contact with an 
ivy vine ; or what is the real difference 
between freezing and drowning, between 
a sunstroke and a saber-stroke ; or what 
is ‘‘ unnecessary ” exposure as opposed to 
necessary, or when exertion becomes 
‘* over-exertion ” and therefore loses the 
quality of accidental. 

It is true that an intentional killing or 
assault is not called an accident in com- 
mon parlance, the term accidental being 
always applied to designate and distin- 
‘guish occurrences not foreseen and in- 
tended by anybody. Onthe other hand, 
the effect upon the victim and his inno- 
cence of fault and its relation to him are 
exactly the same, whether the killing is 
intentional or unintentional. If the shot 
which destroys his life destroys his insur- 
ance also there is a double wrong in- 
flicted. Admitting this—and that mur- 
der is one of the accidents—there is great 
difficulty in deciding what is the reach of 
accidents; for instance, a casual contact 
may lead to death by small-pox, and 
mere accidents may be otherwise con- 
ceived to lead to incurring disease, and 
yet death by disease is and must be ex- 
cluded from the category. 

We have held that an accident is for 
insurance purposes any happening which 
in its cause is external to the sufferer, or 
anything which injures or kills without 
the sufferer’s fault, disease excepted; this 
is as good a general statement as we can 
make, and we still hold it, because it 
expresses the idea people in general have 
of accidents, anid particularly the idea 
people have when they buy an accident 
policy and suppose themselves insured 
against the entire line of general acci- 
dents. But this is only in the absence of 
a distinct statement in the policy. The 
questions asked in the above extract 
about the difference between death by 
water and by gas, between the fatal con- 
tact of the eye with a pitchfork and with 
the juices of an ivy vine, and so on, are 
at once disposed of by saying that it is 
not necessary there should be any differ- 
ence in fact if a difference in considera- 
tion has been arbitrarily arranged before- 
hand. Liberty of contracting, so long as 
the matters agreed upon are not contrary 
to good morals,.is a principle which 
should ever be maintained. So there is 
no distinction so absurd in itself that the 
contracting parties may not lawfully and 
justly make it and may expect to have it 
stand, provided they contract voluntarily 
and knowingly. 

It is a question of risk, of rate, and of.a 
distinct understanding at the outset. If 
the current rates are inadequate to cover 
accidents broadly, they should and must 
be raised; or else there should be a graded 
liability, coupled with a graded rate, and 
this choice should be unmistakably offered 
tothe public. Presumably the men who 
buy accident policies want to be covered 
generally and suppose they are so; but 
policies can be written on which, by add- 
ing exception to exception until few 
things are left as assumed, the rate can be 
made lower and lower. Perhaps part- 
way policies are wanted, perhaps not; the 
way to find out is to offer them. Variety, 
and even a confusion of choice, seems to 

be custom in personal insurance now; so 
a new variety might not be amiss. 

But doubt or uncertainty about what is 
undertaken and paid for cannot be tol- 
erated much longer; there will be cases 
arising, of course, over which contention 
is possible, but the happenings excepted— 
or those left covered, according to which 


; be stated with the most studied and can- 





did exactness, And not merely in the 


of the two is the greaterin number—must | 


policy but in all its printed matter each 
company which wishes to do an honest 
business and stay in the field must do its 
best to make it impossible to avoid know- 
ing what is the indemnity it offers for 
sale. How impossible it is to make the 
simplest statement so distinct and so 
widely advertised that everybody will 
get it and understand it is not known any- 
where better than in a newspaper office; 
in this one, for instance, it is found im- 
possible to make everybody who sees THE 
INDEPENDENT aware of even what the 
su bscription price is. Yet accident com- 
panies must honestly do their best to 
make their contracts full and distinct, 
and their documents equally so; and when 
they have thus done their best to leave 
no chance of mistake the fault will rest 
with the other party to the contract. And 
inasmuch as there has been in the past 
year a notably increasing number of 
cases in litigation, it is certain that if the 
companies omit distinctness the court 
will not be slow to put it infor them, and 
in their usual severe and not always 
equitable way. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


A POPULAR INSTITUTION, 


THE Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
of this city,presents its annual statement to 
the public, elsewhere in our columus, to 
which we invite special attention. This 
Company is the largest and by far the 
strongest corporation of its class in the 
country. It is in the hands of men who have 
a thorough knowledge of the business in- 
trusted to them, and who are well known 
for their high standing in all commercial 
circles. The facts and figures in relation to 
its prosperous business, during the year 
ending December 3lst, 1889—which need 
no comment from us—are yiven as follows: 

Total marine premiums, $5,502,764.27. Pre- 
miums marked off in 1889, $4,144,943.13. 
Losses paid during the year, $2,553,606.44. 
Return of premiums and expenses, $705,- 
937,75. Total assets, including cash in bank, 
$12,107,576,24. 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
certificates of profits will be paid to the 
holders thereof or their legal representa- 
tives on and after Tuesday the Fourth of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue 
of 1885 will be redeemed and paid to the 
holders therof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of 
February next, from which date all interest 
thereon wili cease. ‘The certificate to be 
produced at the time of payment, and can- 





celed. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared 
on the net earned premiums of the Com- 
any for the year ending 3ist December, 
889, for which certificates will be issued on 
and after ‘luesday, the Sixth of May next. 
Its officers are as follows: John D. Jones, 
President; W. H. Moore, Vice-President: 
A. A. Raven, Second Vice-President; I. H. 
Chapman, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


WE publish elsewhere the fifteenth an- 





‘pual statement of the Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society, and call the atten- 
tion of our readers to it, indicating as it 
does sound, healthy increase in all direc- 
tions, the principal of which is an increase 
of about sixty per cent. in new business 
during the year. Its net assets have also 
been increased, and its income. Its 
premiums received were $1,343,630.31, and 
the amount paid to policy-holders was 
$924,745 94. The Society has $203 of cash 
assets for each $100 of liabilities. The offi- 
cers are: President and Actuary, Mr. Shep- 
peed Homans; Vice-President, Mr. Joseph 

. Parsons; and Secretary, Mr. Wm. E. 
Stevens. 


THE HOME INSURANCE 
OF NEW YORK. 
FoR more than thirty-six years, under 
different administrations, The Home In- 
surance Company of New York has been 
conferring vast benefits upon the public at 
large by protecting them from fire ravages, 
always paying promptly its losses, and 
it still continues to furnish undoubted se- 
curity from fire losses. The Company has 
a capital stock all paid of $3,000,000; its 
total assets amount to the magnificent sum 
of $8,931,159.61; its reserve for unearned 
premiums 1s $3,774,943, while its net surplus 
amounts to $1,307,542.78. The figures of its 
semi-annual statement are all colossal and 
indicate a degree of permanence only at- 
tained bya company of the very first class. 
It goes without saying that the manage- 
ment of the Home is on a par with that of 
the best insurance companies of the world. 
Its officers are: Daniel A. Heald, President; 
William L. Sigelow and Thomas B. Greene, 
Secretaries; John H. Washburn and El- 
bridge G. snow, Jr., Vice-Presidents; and 
Henry J. Ferris and Areunah M. Burtis, 
Assistant Secretaries. 


FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

One of the stanchest fire insurance com- 
pe in the United States is the Franklin 
‘ire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
whose annual statement appears in our 
columns this week. It commenced business 
in 1829 under a perpetual charter: it has a 
capital of $400,000, a net surplus of $970,024.- 
53 (being more than double its capital), an 
insurance reserve of $1,765,204.71, with total 
assets of $3,174,357.04. Its securities are 
well placed; it furnishes the very best pro- 
tection against fire;and our readers every- 
where should ask for policies in the Frank- 
lin. It has been in the past and is now ably 
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reserve of $569,716.81, and a net surplus of 
$86,107.95, with total assets of $1,144,316 12, 
The Company is engaged, not only in fire 

ting, and offers 
through its agents, who are scattered 
throughout the country, reliable fire and 
marine rance, Its expense ratio is 
small; its assets are inv: in some of the 
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THE LONDON, LIVERPOOL AND 
GLOBE INSURANUE COMPANY. 
THE Rha ata a and London and Globe In- 
Company publishes to-da oe 
yearly. statement of their United 

raneh for the year 1889, showing the oa 
assets of $7,337,156. 3l—an increase of over 
$500,000 over the preceding year—all invest- 
ed in United States Government bonds, 
State and city bonds and real estate. Not- 
} meee em omegp Sees the extraordioary list of con- 
the past year, such as 
Saeree ae Gockbes alis, Lynn and Boston, 
in all of which the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Co. was largely inter- 
ested, it will be observed that the surplus 

of income over expenditures is $413,696.77. 


Bas INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a ings ies hn and entitied to 
Dareictpate | ia distribations of sur, 

The non-forfetture appliew >) o all Bolictes. 2 and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 

















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 2th, 1990. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the Slat of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to Slst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
GRE se TOU. 00060 cc cnccne ss sccoscescccescs 1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums...... ......... $5)502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1888, to 3ist December, 1889................ $4,144,948 13 
Losses paid during the same — 
BOGEN En cde cccccsecacesosesececs $2,553,606 44 


Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: . 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Leans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 0u 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





GIIRIIS Cia ccencccctcccenes cevcccccecesece 1,024,008 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,960 24 
CURES BR TEE. 0000 geen ee csvcecccocce copece ce 271,8:1 00 

AMOUNE, ..... 00000. -eeveeees $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert'ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
iegal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 w ii] 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
sist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 




















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D, JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, EDW. FLO Es, 
JAMES LOW E A. MA 
WM. STURGIS, WRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, W ON P. BRO 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,  ISAA) EL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, KA BURSLE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, TAMES A MEV 4 
JOHN L. RLKER, EOKGE L. NICHOLS; 
GEORGE BLIs3, GUSTAV Aust Y 
©. A. HAND ALLA G. BOUL 
JOHN D. HEW SSELL H; HOADLEY, 


me 
c fas P. BURDETT. 0s JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY &. HAWLEY, "GEORGE W W CAMPHEL LL, 
CHAS. H. MAKSHALL, VERNON 1. BROWN, 
J D 


i. MOORE, V 
ayy 1K ice-President, 





[January 30 30, 1890. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society 
OF NEW YORK, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3lst, 1889. 








INCOME. 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1880............ceceesceee ves bbb A 00de dunbbnddge ten cite $541,222 55 
cca schcnhaptnenbvacenngtesxepguborgcéqdekmhogecagpedhs paeeban eenehannene $1,343,630 31 
Becca sn esccossoccucncsoccccacceqcecascvesccsensesssccqsous endecsbacsocencees 17,184 16 1,360,814 47 
I indunbibens ccenatnpeninnscensninec de cecahienengrtbbachesecces $1,902,087 02 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
DO i cctccenn paceman he psdabonotense cheapenage espe cqenedho $550,108 78 
a 2ctncdedncncqndepetescoed. cctnceboneeceesen ase 372,469 64 
Pili I ULE da ole cckebtoccostecssscesecccsocpescddcbbodsandteeees 2.072 52 
Pa ce cnto ihc psi tiic 0 0 cheb S is nes bbb Eb ok 0dii csp oyade shmorenee 100 00 
Total to policy-holders. ..............ccceceesceeeceecceeeceees $924,745 94 
“ Commissions and traveling expenses................0.0. ccccecccecceeees $176,689 91 
© CID CT io bid 6 65s 0 dan ob ds ccs 6508 ce csedevecichacecbens 56.972 92 
I ano sncc cnc cccncdepeed oeqrecccdeccececogncnopnctede 59,183 -45 
wt JU eetdad. Sabtenankowddanentnes cdapachse seaasor es condubucsesuedeat enepenre 14,949 88 
i RE eh ha ibh cb be abe cbiddedbvbctes bets cvovebdsvcdecscchocéeesbbupbesoese 17.508 9% 
“ Advertising: printing, postage, Ctc........... .. 05 os ceeeceeveceeneees ‘ 42,262 
HSE nen Siidiminnendddntesgahennsedbhesedcoresewas heambebid) 6en5eseeese 2,294 21 
I ial Keine ann iekgeesegnanenins tee $369,811 87 
IE, cc ddcasccsqnacebessicdneseceres gridbocseces —_——— $1, 294,557 81 
Net Assets, December Sst, 1809........... cesses  socceccccccscececees $607,479 21 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
ii is onnes cadnadueneitipastdaanmeinedeeevsendacedaogeces ooeqeeees $190,340 67 
Pc decctkidcccusdtevecccothbeceséctbocoscebossbetctdsccsevuvess 125,800 Ov 
es oc ob ryttes bansteadac dustin O66 neh tsldwddaddnicdsc de edecggncccntsoadeces 144,290 00 
ROME QUIRED. occ ccccarcccoccceectecvasenccs seccederoscccceccsdcosccecccccccqscoescs 35,449 32 
Loans on collaterals (market value $38,670)...... ......ccccceccecsceeeeeeeeeeet 27,500 00 
Ca GN oc bic eI dice cdcdteteccicvddbccbosteudevcdescucvscee 70,105 11 
RROD BeBe 000009 00400 cocasanpsepsccseccccdcesconstechoegsqeososcoeeserece 3,500 00 
Agents’ ledger balances (secured)..............ccccccccccccrccsccseeseesecesceee 10,494 11 
TORE AO GE WITIOE BOs coc ce cccscdocsncvcccscccece poe $607,479 21 
Add. 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums...................ccccccceeceeseccceecceees $94,363 74 
Eaptemest QOGFROG, oc0000cecscc code vcadesccccnccecocesccscccesec deccccncpcoscccceccees 8,485 41 
Market value of bonds and stocks Over COBt...........-.ccecccscceceeeeeeee eee 5,317 50 108,166 65 
Gross assets, January lat, 1800............cccees coccecccces $715,645 86 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, 
Actuaries 4 per cent. Valuation by New York Insurance Dep’t... ... ... . $346,747 13 
GUNS RECURRED 6 WON COMB. occ. cc cccccccccs ceeccccccccescdececcccccoscecccoecs 368,898 73 
Number. Amount 
Policies issued in 1889..........ccescescccccsccceeee see eeeseeees 5,404 $19,172,195 00 





“ in force, December 3ist, 1889 15,752 60,954,208 00 
NoTE—Oun basis of American Experience 4 per cent. Table the surplus would be $392,090 73. 


WM. E. STEVENS, SECRETARY. SHEPPARD HOMANS,PRESIDENT AND ACT'Y. 
FRANK 8.GRANTI,M.D.,MED. OFFICER. JOSEPH H. PARSONS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
STANLEY,CLAKK & SMITH,CounstL. CHARLES E. WILLARD, MAn. AGEN’y DEp’T. 


Liverpool and London and Gig 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH Jan. ist, 1890. 











ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Real Hatate.........-...seeseeeees $1,499,500 00 | Unearned Premiums. . +» $3,222,615 54 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage... 1,954,850 00 | Unadjusted Losses. . ecesece 391,554 90 
U. 8. Gov. 4 per cent. Bonds...... 1,992,375 00 | Perpetual Policy Liability... Be 337,343 78 
State and City Bonds.............. 353,275 OO | All other Liabilities................ 346,734 29 
Cash in Banks,........-....+++-++- $31,952 38 | Sarplus - - - = 3,038,907 80 
Other admitted Assets........ .... 705,203 93 pee ere ate saree 

$7,337,156 31 $7,337,156 31 
income, !889, - ° > 6 - * ° * $4,516,668 14 
Expenditures, i889, - ° ? 4,102,971 37 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, Chairman, 


OHN A, STEWART, E. PULSFORD 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. . 


STATE MUTUAL ; 
Life Assurance Company of New England M - 


Worcester, Mass. eth on ney 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. JPSETS, Dec, 1st, 1888. .. $19,724,538 45 





MI a deta bevidcece: anksetia $4,804,614 08 | LIABILITIES .................. 
LIABILITIES... ......0.0....008 4,278,939 73 93,436,150 33 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 


aes eenlaten ceed om nei policy, aa ite RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
—— by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture Asamel Cash distributions are paid upon all 
potici 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. | tere ee eeance Valnes to which the in- 
Ae tee and values sor any age senton ap- 
1890 o Ome 








1829 Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of yi ee 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Ann Ute 
J0Os. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





Tasurance Fat bdesebesbedecdncedstbdd sdeves Pt "783: gua 7 
Net paid omacn, es, Dividends, Cee gaabes OS SPECIMEN COPIES 


Total Assets, Jan 1st, 1800...83,174.357 04 Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 

. an. who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a porta 
card,the name and address to whirh he 


FR. . 
EZRA T. CRES: — 
ENO CY DEPARTMENT. 








A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


GEORGE F REGER, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. would like the paper sent 


1899 charter Perpetual. [AOU 
Franklin 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1890. 


Mortgages, . Ev . $584,816 33 
Real Estate, o? a 316,150 00 
Loans on Collaterals, . . 1,041,497 65 
Bondsand Stock, . . 1,088,353 25 
SR ane ek ee 143,539 81 


Total, . . d $3,174,357 04 














$400,000 00 
1,765,294 71 


Capital, . ‘ ° ‘ 
Insurance Reserve, 
Unpaid Losses, Divi- 
dends, etc., 

Net Surplus, 


39,037 80 
970,024 53 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1890, $3,174,357 04 





OFFICERS : 


JAS. W. MCALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W.KAY, 
Secretary. Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


James W. McAllister, 
Alfred G. Baker, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Francis P. Steel, 
George A. Heyl, 


Geo. Fales Baker, M.D. 
John Wright, 

Charles M. Swain, 
Charles W. Potts, 

Joho Sailer. 





AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence Washington 


Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY lst, 1890. 














Cash Capital. . $400,000 00 
ASSETS, 

Railroad Bonds. ..............cceeceeseveees $180,500 00 

Providence and New York Bank Stocks, 299,420 00 

ST 6nbéensecccrsepebeutaddecescanchs 55,500 00 

TATIRD BORER iidinss co vvdidicccckciiretics 200 025 00 

What Cheer Corporation. Office Build- 

DD ncesosanedenetis eostane 200.000 00 
Cash in Office and Bank 42,178 92 
Bills Receivable (for Marine Premiums) 53,777 15 
Due from Agents, Uncoliectead Pre- 

miums and other Assets............ none 112,915 05 

$1,144,316 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid Losses and other claims against 

isk wnksd Secenes cbc sadsccbcc veccds $88,491 86 
Re-insurance Reserve..................06. 569,716 31 
i idcsbeeecegeedsessasteun endedas 400.000 00 
PO he skeccckcd c isvdccvdeccdostel 86,107 95 

$1,144,316 12 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company, 
40 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Seventy-third Semi-annual Statement, showing the 
condition of the Company, Jan, lst, 1889. 


Cash Capital 0 
Reserve fF eee nsuran 8 $08:392 33 











bilities....... 135.255 45 
Net Surplus 4823333 71 
Total Assets.................. $2,503,381 59 





BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 


I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-President and Secretary. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets ... . 


Increase in Assets... .............eeeee 5 ceeee 


during year 


crease 
as on cnt bn er cnnccksnahocncess 


Increase during year 
Risks assumed................ 
Increase during year. 
Risks in force.......... ..... 


Increase during year.............-++sssseeees 
Receipts from all sources............... ......-.. 
I Ss ciecde¥iveeve,:) 6bepitne 
I, ices cab ncessctccecicesenad 





- $126,082,153 56 


87,275,301 68 
> 063 63 
$1,645,622 11 





PRO ee eee meee eee eee ee were eeee 


dean! vocdese ssecntesiaed awieuwe $26,215,932 52 


ccehdipesshsssaue@napegcdanemme $3,096,010 06 


Dnndtioes. covccqowactageuavaeeenss $14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages................. -...ssseee0e- 


Real 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest 





$2,813,277 60 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc..................-- $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks 
Year. Assumed 
Micccktacsabates $34,681,420... .... 
Teens ce nccosecce 46,507,139........ 
WB. ccccacseodaces 56,832,719........ 
Dicscpespecseeses , °° ee 
Peesnsas. petecee 108,214,261........ 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


Risks 
Outstanding Surplus. 
eS $4,743,771 
vies, SE ckseconeceee 5,012,634 
Pee 3} ee 5,643,568 
once CPE roccccccoess 6,294,442 
ee | 7,940,063 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 


LEWIS May, 
LvUctIvu# ROBINSON, 


yY W. SMITH, 


EO . Co 
EZCHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, 
(mu L Jos. THOMPSON, 





ALEXANDER H. RIck, 


. RATCHFORD STARR, |JULIEN T. DAVIES, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS...... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD.........+...- 
WILLIAM J.EASTON........ 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER.... 


ROBERT SEWELL, s 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
ENR CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 

ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISs, 

Rurvus W. PECKHAM, 

J. HOBART HERRICK, 

' P. DIXON, STUYVESANT FISH 

FREDERIC CROMWELL, | ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, 

NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 


eeccceee socee Vice-President. 
eovccccseces 2d Vice-President. 


H&RMANN C, VON Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT, WM. 
1 


HENRY H. ROGERS 


THRODOKE MORFORD, 
WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
PRESTON B. PLUMB, 
WILLIAM D. WASHBURN 





WILLIAM H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actua “s. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuerr. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurér 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





Maximum Security. 


Minimum Cost, 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give you double tne amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 
companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one hand, and the insecu 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS Pres. and Act’v. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Or¥ices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor.Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 103 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance.... $2,470,343 24 


Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Wet Beergpees. ......ccccscccccece 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1890 $5,217,773 91 | 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS, 























WM. L. ANDREWS. WM. G. LOW, 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN 
HIRAM BARNEY, KICHARD A. MCCURDY 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEXANDER E. ORK, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFKED RAY, 

FENEY CPO EN SOHN L RIKI 

E. W. CORLIES, ENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EA WiLLIAM H. SWAN 


LE, 

ER, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, ‘THEO. F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, J. D. VERMILYE, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL. 
H. H. LAMPOKT, 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 

EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secy- 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 











THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 

FIRE 
INSUR- 
ANE 






= C0., 
al xe Philadelphia. 
EIGHTI 


Cash capital 000 00 
for reinsurance and all other claims 181,733,053 
Surplus over al] Liabilities................. 49,616 79 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890.. $2,642,669 97 
THOMAS H,. MONTGOMERY , President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 


Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 
“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, a 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
consistent with recognized business principles. 
THE MARKED SUCCESS already achieved by thie 
fmm that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 
ety ic, 
OD AGENTS, desiring to re nt the Com- 
, are invited to address J. 8. GAPFNEY, Super- 
Mitendent of Agencies, at Home Office, 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U.S. 


Next year the Equitable Society will begin to pay 
Dividends on its 20-year Tontine policies. If the experi- 
ence of the present year corresponds with that of the year 
just ended, the results of these policies will be as follows: 


Lontine Profits. 


1. On 20-payment life policies, and on Endowments, a 
cash surrender value equal to all the premiums paid, with 
Compound Interest at rates varying from 3% to 5 ver 
cent. per annum. ; 

2. In every instance a cash return exceeding the 
amount invested, making the cost of the assurance in 
the /east favorable cases less than the zx/erest on the 
premiums paid. 





20-Payment Life Policies 
Exambples: for $1,000. 

Be Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 
20-Year Endowment Policies 30 $622 $909 $1,940 
f lnhenag $1,000. 40 796 1,204 2,030 
a. an Cash Paid-up | 5° 1,096 1,746 2,430 
Issued. 20 Years. Value. Value. : : s 3 

? d Life P 
30 $902 $1,706 $3,650 Or ines a reae 
35 I 018 1,746 3,310 | Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 
40 1,060 1,813 3,070/ 30 $466 $573 $1,230 
45 1,128 1,932 2,950) 40 644 850 =—_:1,440 
50 1,240 2,156 3,000| 50 970 = 1,387 1,930 


The Society issues policies for any round amount from 
$1,000 to $100,000. The latest form is designated 


The Free Tontiune, 


and is a s¢mple promise to pay, and has no conditions on 
the back. It is incontestable after two years; non-forfeit- 
able after three years; unrestricted as to travel and occu- 
pation after one year, and gives a choice of six methods of 
settlement at the end of the Tontine period. 





The Society also issues a new investment and Indemnity 


Bond 


under which a safe and profitable INVESTMENT is combined 
with ¢he most liberal form of LIFE ASSURANCE extant. 
This Bond is payable at maturity in cash or may be 


extended at interest. 


Assets, $105,000,000 Income, $30,000,000 
Liabilities, 82,500,000 New Assurance, $1'75,000,000 


Surplus, $22,500,000 Outstanding Assurance, $625,000,000 
J W. ALEXANDER, V.P. H. B. HYDE, President. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


WM. M. RICHARDS, Prest. GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-Prest. 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, Sec’y. EDW. L. SHAW, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


3lst DECEMBER, 1889. 








ASSETS. 
ncn odincsinesenencenesagne aeebbdebnespouseeenseseonbestnse cenccadace ee $506,137.50 
I. 2.1 eee Alen kee hades nhacie soness did abeeaeneb core werssestbesssbacesseanactadsness 11,000.00 
Loans on collatera! 20 per cent. margin... 215,600.00 


leo 5. ol caucauess choteceevesness odecndenedsove destcondeess cen X 
nn ons cabs gpegusseesoccs dens ovenreeseneaetossoncesesbecseneséd 181,925.91 
BE CIs 4.665 bn d0eodnnns 065085 50 s0nnenes cosccaccneaqanse cannes onsessnesenyseseoehsesnnese 34,928.24 


$1,017 ,315.74 


I BIB oo 0.0. 0.00 s 0 0000000000.000000000 8060002505 00Cs Done NCES Coestevecoce epesepeneeeces $580,728.65 
icc sub cnaninacdsterescred! cccnnstainnecebacvaeesscsetene odsnscecseesccatessescovesoes 53,982.52 
47,907.15 


Commissions on premiums in course Of COECTION. ........... 6 cece eee cece eee eee eeeeteseeeeees 
All other liabilities eakeeaie ‘ 
Ga: Sack ces: shccceh ene ddeensedsoses senesessee . 








NET Sioa caite ahuid thingies <A00s swekeen$ereens eee 
$1,017,816.74 
YEAR. GROSS ASSETS. CASH INCOME RE-INSURANCE RESERVE. LOSSES PAID. 
1881 Dec. 81st, $382,341.70 $136,302.93 $92,243.80 $66,770.96 
1883 “ 470,788.28 384,561.58 153,525.49 114,002.51 
1886 “ 590,500.42 477,925.41 243,182.73 192,258.74 
1887 “ 642,221.32 559,659.16 300,843.04 289/993. 87 
1888 “ 774,550.21 694,432. 28 374,539.60 231,249.73 
1889 -” 1,017,315.74 1,079, 754.92 580,728.65 316,204.49 
Amount of all Losses Paid to date, $1,728,551.08. 
THE 
LIFE INS. CO., LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
OF NEW YORK. in thiscompany policy- 


holders have theadvan- 
tage over those of all 
ot 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 


keep their policies in 
terce. 











Hberal compensation will be given. Address See Charter. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. OFFICE: 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 3 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 21 Courtiandt & 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
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Old and Young. 


TWO WAYS. 


BY MRS. CORA W. BRONSON, 








On, how does the rain come down ? 

With rattle and riot and rush ! 

With flutter and sputter, 

And gurgle and mutter, 

And clatter and spatter and gush ! 

With a mad outbursting and roaring, 

With fizzing and splashing and pouring! 

And noise to deafen a town, 

The turbulent rain comes down ! 

Hut after "tis over an hour or more, 

The world looks much as it did before; 

And there’s nothing to show for the fuss 
and roar 

The rain made coming down. 


But how does the snow come down ? 
With a touch like a soft wing’s brush ! 
With glancing and gliding, 
And stealing and sliding, 
With whiteness and lightness and hush ! 
With airy floating and swimming, 
With fairy boating and skimming ! 
And no one in all the town 
Weuld know when the snow comes down 
if he looked not out on the changed white 
day, 

And the cushioned earth that seems to say, 
How much can be done in a quiet way, 
The way the snow comes down. 

ALBION, N. Y. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF ANTIGONE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 











PROFESSOR Kosmos, ex-professor of 
classic and modern Greek at the leading 
university of the country, hurried into 
the restaurant and sat down at his usual 
table. Professor Kosmos was probably 
the only man in the land who had been 
forced to abandon a professorship for a 
property. His inheritance was large and 
unexpected ; and the cutting of coupons 
and the pursuance of an unsalaried Greek 
enthusiasm now occupied his life. His 
ong-looked-for volume on ‘‘ Diogenes in 
His Tub” was in press for the fall market, 
The Professor was now at leisure to con- 
centrate his whole nature upon the revi- 
val of ancient Greek oratory in Yankee 
schools. 

Thurston’s restaurant was well known 
about town. There lunched the busy 
brokers and capitalists ot the city; and 
there the literary millionaire, being a 
phenomenon, was well known. 

The Professor glanced over the bill of 
fare with a dissatisfied expression, as he 
balanced his book against the sugar- 
bowl. 

The Professor always carried a book 
and Greek at that). Nothing suited his 
scholarly taste that noon. 

With an Athenian sigh he called for 
olives—and the waitress added crackers 
on her own responsibility. She had 
waited on the Professor before. 

If the Professor had possessed the hu- 
man rather than the Hellenic tempera- 
ment he would have studied that waitress 
sympathetically long before now. As it 
was he liked her unconsciously. She was 
so modest, she was so quiet—in short, she 
was so unlike the usual young lady who 
banged (in every sense) her way to a man’s 
palate, that, not to feel her presence 
pleasantly was impossible. 

Now the thing which the customer had 
not notie¢ed until to-day was the pallor of 
the waitress; the pallor of poverty and 
hardship—a color startling, as the girl 
stood in the strong light balancing on her 
slender hands a heavy trayful of roast and 
salad china from the next table, where 
four men had just expensively dined. 

** Come here!” The Professor beckoned; 
he did not like to snap his fingers at this 
girl; he did not like to call her Polly or 
Molly—in fact, he did not know her name. 
The girl answered his summons quickly 
and quietly. 

** You leok ready to drop,” said the Pro- 
fessor, in a savage undertone. 

**I am—a little—faint,” said the girl; 
** but it isn’t any matter: I often am.” 

‘*That waiter is heavy enough for an 
Irishman!” growled the Professor. ‘‘You’re 
not Irish, are you?” he proceeded, with 
the want of tact not uncommon with 
scholars. 

** No, sir.” 
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The girl dropped her eyes and flushed 


brightly; but a twiteh of amusement 
tugged at the corners of her sad and deli- 
cate mouth. 

**Give me that thing—all those dishes— 
food enough for Xenophon’s army. 
There!” 

Before the astonished waitress could pro- 
test, the big Professor. had seized the 
heavy tray, and stalked across the dining- 
room with it; his waving black beard 
blew in the draught from the dumb wait- 
er, as he deposited his burden haughtily, 
and returned with long, lean strides to 
his own table, as unconscious that the 
eyes of all Thurston’s were upon bim, as 
Xenophon himself. 

“It’s too heavy for you,” he said, short- 
ly. ‘‘ Now get me a cup of that teal 
like, and my slice of lemon, please.” 

The girl, scarlet and distressed, flew to 
obey hisorder. Whenshe returned, with 
the steaming, fragrant Pekoe and had put 
in his two lumps with the little plated 
sugar-tongs which trembled ia her shak- 
ing fingers, she said, in a low voice: 
‘* Professor Kosmos?” The Professor laid 
down his book in which he had been ab- 
sorbed during the tea interval, ‘‘ I thank 
you, sir. It was kind in you; but don’t— 
don’t do that again.” 

“And pray why not, my child?” 
“Itmight make the other girls angry, 
sir—and—and—it might cost me my 
place. I—I’ve got to keep the place, sir; 
I’ve got to live!” 

Something in the girl’s tone made the 
scholar lift his head, and look at the lit- 
tle waitress long and searchingly. She 
was as pale as thin porcelain; the light 
seemed to strike through her; veins stood 
out on her delicate temples, and thin 
hands; her large,dark eyes appealed to him 
like a dumb animal’s; they were set deep 
in a bigh, full brow, back from which her 
hair was brushed severely without fuss or 
friz, ** Why, here is a forehead,” thought 
the Professor. He had never really 
looked at it before. She was very plainly 
and poorly dressed in a blue calico and 
white apron and she wore no ornament of 
any kind not even a flounce ora frill. 

‘** There, there!” muttered the Professor, 
kindly. He did not know what else tosay. 
He shoved back his chair and took his 
hat and bewed to the waitress, with re- 
spect, 

Now the Professor did what he had never 
done before—forgot his book. The title 
of che book was in full sight: ’*Avriyovy, 
‘*Oh, you have forgotten your ‘Antig- 
one’, sir,” said the waitress, impulsively. 
She took the book with a certain tender- 
ness and handed it to him, with a touch 
expressing both the familiarity and the 
carefulness of a reader. 

Now, indeed, Professor Kosmos stared 
at his waitress, The last one he had at 
Thurston’s slapped his famous English 
translation into the gravy one day, and 
then called it ‘‘Anti-gone.” 

When the Professor came to Thurston’s 
a few days after for his next luncheon, a 
fat, greasy girl with bangs anda red _jer- 
sey, knocked his spectacles off with the 
bill of fare and peremptorily demanded 
his order. 

His little waitress was gone. In surprise 
and real distress he consulted the pro- 
prietor. 

** Wedon’t keep girls that can’t carry 
their own trays,” said that gentleman, 
shortly. 

‘But it was no fault of the girl’s,’’ 
urged the customer. ‘ Jdid it, and you'll 
oblige me, Mr. Thurston, by taking her 
back.” 

The proprietor was not unaware of the 
celebrated Greek reputation that dined off 
his olives and cheese; and he replied more 
suavely: ‘‘ Why, certainly, to oblige you, 
Professor, if I can find her; but these 
girls drop out of sight like a stone in a 
well. We don’t take their address.” 

The Professor sighed. He felt unac- 
countably sorry. He had blundered so 
kindly. He went over to the rival restau- 
rant across the street, and lunched ab- 
stractedly on cold corned-beef. 

A few nights after,-a reluctant knock 
rapped at the door of the Professor’s ec- 
centrically plain bachelor lodgings. It 
was the hour for his washerwoman, and 





his eyes from his copy of ‘‘ Agamemnon 
at the Club,” learnedly proved by him 
not to have been written by Homer. 

A slight figure in a waterproof cloak, 
and wearing a thick veil across a bowed 
face, timidly entered the study, and alow 
voice said: ‘‘ Here are your clothes, sir; 
where shall I find the soiled ones, if you 
please ?” 

The Professor whirled in his revolving 
study-chair. 

‘* Where in—Sparta—is Mrs. O'Hooli- 
gan? She does my washing.” 

‘** She is ill, sir. I’ve taken her work,” 
replied the stranger, quickly. 

The Professor pointed over his shoul- 
der in embarrassed silence. He was not 
used to veiled laundresses—and young 
ones too. Mrs. O’Hooligan was big and 
sixty, and usually wore a red woolen 
** cloud” falling off her back comb. Her 
silent substitute went to the closet where 
the linen lay tossed about in classic and 
masculine disorder, filled the clothes bag, 
and got herself out of the room as soon 
as possible. She was hurrying away 
without her money. The Professor called 
her back and handed her a two-dollar 
bill. ‘* Never mind the change,” he said, 
grufily. 

‘IT prefer to return it, sir,” answered 
the laundress, in a scarcely audible voice. 
**T willdo so next week, I—haven’ec it 
with me to-night.” 

What was it about that voice? No tone 
of such refinement had ever objected to 
keeping change in thuse apartments be- 
fore. No such syntax had ever before 
graced the subject of his soiled linen. 
Was itafamiliar accent? Bnt that was 
impossible. 





It was half-past seven o'clock in the 
evening when Mrs. Goodwin De Witt 
swept through her drawing-rooms on her 
final tour of rigorous inspection before the 
Junior Party. Mrs. Goodwin De Witt was 
one of the most distinguished hostesses of 
one of the most hospitable cities in the 
land. 
Celebrated men and women met every 
week in her beautiful house. All the 
literary, artistic and theological stars of 
the University Town were at home in her 
salon, She was a woman of two worlds, 
this and the one to come. Her sympa- 
thies were as wide as her true culture. 
She was President of the Students’ Aid 
Association and of who knew how many 
charities? but she never had prettier 
flowers or a more attractive dining-room, 
or invited more celebrities than when she 
gave her annual reception to the Junior 
class of the college which admitted 
women. Nothing was too good for these 
young people who were not invited to 
elegant homes auy too often, and who 
had just begun the long struggle for a 
foothold in the wonderful world which 
she had conquered, and which had 
crowned her one of its sweetest queens. 
As Mrs. Goodwin De Witt stood deftly 
shaking a long lace portiére into graceful 
shape her attention was arrested by the 
sudden sight of an early guest, a student 
clearly. Who else would come sharp on 
the stroke of the hour? And, ah! who 
else would dress—if the truth were said— 
like that? A slight figure, frail to 
transparency, bent a little with embar- 
rassment, parted the lace with a thin 
hand. 
**T see I’ve come too early,” faltered 
the young guest, with a frankness which 
attracted the woman of society at the first 
sound. ‘‘I don’t know any of the girls 
very well. I am pretty busy. I had my 
lessons till the last minute, and I thought 
perhaps you’d expect us to be prompt; for 
we're only girls—and boys.” 
She advanced, holding out her hand, 
smiling the easy smile of a girl who was 
not quite as verdant as her early arrival 
might seem to indicate. She stood in the 
splendid room, a quaint little figure in an 
old black alpaca dress, with linen collar 
and cuffs—these were beautifully launder- 
ed; an old-fashioned brooch, of hair and 
gold, fastened her collar; her hair was 
brushed back from a high forehead. 
**It gives me the more chance to get 


acquainted with you,” welcomed the 
hostess, heartily; ‘‘and that gives me 


**Dreed. Dorothy Dreed is my name.” 

Mrs. Goodwin De Witt and Dorothy 

Dreed sat down on.a blue satin téte-d-téte, 

and in five minutes were fast friends, In 

ten the elder woman knew the younger 

one’s whole story—or thought she did. If 

she only had, ourtale would have found a 

gayer ending. Dcrothy was so gentle, she 

was so well-mannered, she was so affec- 

tionate, she wasso frank—how could the 

experienced hostess know that the proud- 

hearted little creature held her at bay, 

and told her all she chose, and not a word 

beyond, of her struggling history ? 

A junior in college? Yes. Competing 

for the Greek prize? Trying to—hoping 

to. It was like Professor Kosmos to offer 

80 large a sum—how large? Mrs. De Witt 
forgot. Two hundred dollars. A very 

large sum, Dorothy Dreed said. And she 
thought it quite like Professor Kosmos; 
he was such an enthusiast in Greek. 

Mrs. De Witt hesitated. Was her guest 
quite well? She had a frail look. Quite 
well, Dorothy said. Did she live with 
friends? No; she boarded. Were her pa- 
rents living? Her father was—and her 
step-mother. 

There were boys; brothers. The boys 
had been put through college somehow, 
all but one, her little brother Teddy. No- 
hody expected a girl to go, 

**So I came away on my own account, 

and put myself through. I entered 
Freshman year,” smiled Dorotby. 

‘© I—came—without kid gloves,” added 
the poor child, pathetically, looking down 
at her bare hands; redder and rougher 
than most of the girls’ hands were; little 
delicate hands put through some rude 
work foreign to their inheritance and 
training. She felt that Mrs. De Witt 
would understand that she could not 
afford gloves. 

The black alpaca nestled confidingly 
against the lace and velvet draperies of a 
hostess with eyes full of tears that fell— 
or one did—upon the blue satin cushions 
where the two sat talking. 

‘*Here is another case,” thought Mrs. 
De Witt; her warm heart was overbur- 
dened with ‘‘ cases ” all the time. 


‘* Here is a case for the Aid Society. I 
must look her up as soon as I can.” 
But how was even Mrs. De Witt, 


womaw of the world, protector of poor 
students, searcher of girls’ hearts, to 
know that this ** case” was the most des- 
perate in the whole college that she and 
a handful of gool women tried to 
‘Mother with limited funds and un- 
limited sympathies? How was she to 
know—for there was a stir anda flutter at 
the door, and gayly a troop of her guests 
poured in—young ladies and young fel- 
lows—chatter’ng and frolicsome; all in 
their best clothes and best manners and 
none—not one in the class of fifty-two— 
shrinking out of sight in black alpaca and 
linen collar and poor, bare hands. 

The poorest girl in the lot had man- 
aged somehow. Only Dorothy was too 
poor to manage at all. 

How was Mrs. De Witt to know that 
her luxurious home held that night a girl 
put to the hardest forthe barest necessities 
of life; a girl friendless, cold, half-dressed , 
all but starving in that great, rich, gener- 
-ous, studious city—a girl tenderly reared, 
who had beaten about in attic lodgings 
and hall bedrooms like a desolate waif; 
who had done every kind of rough, meni- 
al work she could put her little hands to, 
for bread and rent and shoes and fire and 
books—and never complained of it, never 
even ‘‘ told” of it, and who sat there now 
on those satin cushions, so faint with hun- 
ger that the odor of the hot chocolate 
from the dining-room made her raven- 
ously giddy. 

In the course of that happy evening— 
for it was a very happy evening to those 
fifty young people and to the kindly lions 
who came to *‘ meet” them —the thought- 
ful hostess found a chance to ask the 
child point-blank who her father was. 

‘ An Episcopal clergyman,” said Doro- 
thy. *‘ He lives in East Omaha, Nebraska. 
Papa hasn’t a large parish,” added Doro- 
thy; ‘‘ but he’s a good man.” 

‘*'You must come and see me,” said 
Mrs. De Witt, gently; ‘“‘and let us talk 
more.” 








he bawled: ‘‘Come in,” without lifting 


pleasure, Miss ——?” 


“Thank you,” said Dorothy, prettily; 
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‘‘after ( have tried for the Greek Prize! I 
shall have to work hard till then. ’ 

** Ab! there,” murmured the hostess, 
**is our friend the Professor Kosmos him- 
self.” ” 

But when she turned to greet him, the 
little girl in alpaca was gone. Dorothy 
had disappeared. Mrs. De Witt and the 
great Professor looked for her in vain for 
fully five minutes. Dorothy had van- 
ished. The dismissed waitress at Tbur- 
ston’s could not make up her mind to 
meet her customer. The inexperienced 
washerwoman could not face in those 
gorgeous parlors the employer whom she 
‘* ironed and mended” every week. Poor 
Dorothy slipped away home—without 
even her chocolate—and cried and studied 
and shivered half the night in her dingy 
attic lodging: The other girls stayed and 
had a beautiful time. 

But Dorothy was working fer the Greek 
Prize oration. Only one other girl-stu- 
dent was going to compete at all. The 
rest were all boys. Dorothy comforted 
herself by thinking how it would be if 
she got that prize. Two hundred dollars! 
A poor clergyman’s daughter who had 
sewed, and copied for lawyers, and 
washed and ironed, and tutored other 
girls, and gone out mending carpets, and 
waited at Thurston’s, and suffered, and 
shivered and starved ‘‘for an education” 
for two years and a half, thought of that 
sum of money with a kind of dumb, in- 
credulous ecstacy. 

‘* First of all,” whispered Dorothy, *‘ I’ll 
get—l’ll get a nice beefsteak. And then 
I think—I’ll have some flannels.” 

It was the cold, spring term. 

** And then,” said Dorothy to herself, 
‘* Til send something home to Papa—and 
Teddy. I wouldn’t be selfish with two 
hundred dollars!” 





There was unusual excitement in Col- 
lege Hall ona wild March night. 

The Audience-Room was packed to suf- 
focation. Only the President and Pro- 
fessor Kosmos, with the five contestants, 
occupied the platform. Judge and Mrs. 
De Witt were prominently seated in front. 
At the last it was ramored that but one 
young lady would compete; the other 
had backed out in dismay. 

Now this oratorical contest was an unu- 
sual thing,the first of its kind in the coun- 
try, the hobby of its originator,the famous 
Professor. Greek declamation,of course, 
was an old story; but an original Greek 
oration, cast in the purest of classic style 
and delivered in full Greek costume by 
the orator, was a novelty. It was astep 
in advance of the popular rendering of 
Greek plays in the vriginal. 

The four young men upon the platform 
sat resplendent in effective tunics of dif- 
fering colors, from whose low necks their 
more or less pronounced Yankee profiles 
towered solemnly. The solitary young 
woman sat modestly covered from neck 
to ankles with a dark cloak. 

It looked like an old waterproof cloak; 
and indeed it was. The stage was deco- 
rated to a representation of the Acropolis, 
which it is to be hoped Demosthenes 
would have recognized if he had been 
offered a platform ticket. 

The four young men, each in his turn, 
began to spout like four young North 
Americansin very creditable Greek syn- 
tax, and very natural New England ac- 
cent. The brilliant audience listened with 
a mobile expression of countenance calcu- 
lated to show how familiar one was with 
the dead languages. 

The subject of Phidias was treated in 
yellow surah; Plato in brown nankeen; 
Alexander in purple merino and gold 
braid; while Alcibiades, the descendant of 
Ajax, harangued his soldiers in full mili- 
tary panoply. These young gentlemen 
were all enthusiastically applauded, 

A hush preceded the announcement in 
full Greek, of the last contestant of the 
occasion, Miss Dorothy Dreed. She would 
address the audience upon the plaintive 
and beautiful topic of Antigone. 

From the shoulders of a little figure, 
trembling very much, the old waterproof 
cloak dropped slowly. There glided to 
the front of the platform a lovely crea- 
ture, slim and swaying, all in white, 
clinging white, and Greek from the twist 








of her dark hair to the sandal on her 
pretty foot and the pattern on her chiton’s 
edge. 

The costume was scrim, and cost five 
cents a yard—but who knew? who cared? 
It was studious, it was graceful, it was be- 
coming, it was perfect, it was Greek—it 
was Antigone. 

Professor Kosmos gave a start which 
shook the program from bis hand when 
the Greek goddess emerged from her black 
chrysalis; and when she opened her trem- 
bling lips and began to speak with the 
rhythmic Greek undulation dear to the 
heart and head of the classic scholar, and 
delivered an excellent philippic against 
Creon and a piteous, womanly wail for 
Polynices, and a pathetic appeal to the 
attentive audience for Antigone’s own 
doomed young life, he covered his eyes 
with that program and felt shaken to his 
soul. In this Antigone, buoyed in terri- 
ble struggles by love of art that no priva- 
tion could quench, bearing woes that no 
Sophocles had sung, he recognized the 
face of his waitress and the voice of his 
washerwoman. 

She took the prize—of course she took 
the prize. It was a foregone conclusion 
after five minutes. 

The audience had the refinement and 
intuition to appreciate the quality of the 
girl’s scholarly work and womanly na- 
ture, and rose to their feet en masse as 
Antigone, like a spirit, melted from the 
stage. 

Afterward they sought her—they sought 
her everywhere. But, like a spirit, she 
had gone ; she could not be found. 

One of the girls, who knew her better 
than the rest (tho that was little enough), 
said that she thought Miss Dreed was very 

tired and had gone home. She had worked 
too hard, the girl said; but she kept to 
herself. They were afraid she was very 
poor, but nobody knew ; she never told ; 
she studied too hard to make intimate 
friends. 





‘But, madam, who is this girl?” cried 
Professor Kosmos, in much agitation. 
**I want to hand her the prize myself. 
She’s magnificent! But, madam, do you 
know she’s starving?” 

In ten words he told Mrs. De Witt all 
he knew. 

Her stately form trembled with sym- 
pathy and sickness of heart. 

**T was going to see her,” wailed that 
good woman. ‘TI got her address—but 
my nusband has been sick. I cowldn’t go. 
I'll go to-morrow—to-night. Call my 
carriage, Professor! Tell my husband. I 
won’t wait; I can’t wait.” 

‘* You’d better,” said the Judge, calmly, 
coming up. “You are tired out, my 
dear. Go to-morrow—and the Professor 
will go with you.” 

‘*That I will!” cried the uneasy Profes- 
sor. It is distressing; it is unheard of. 
Who is the girl, anyhow? Does anybody 
know ?” 

‘*She is the daughter of an Episcopal 
clergyman in East Omaha,” sighed Mrs. 
De Witt. “She told me— Reverend 
James Dreed.” 

**Castor and Pollux!” cried Professor 
Kosmos. ‘Jim Dreed! He was my 
classmate at Harvard, and he ranked 
above me. Why, I thought the world uf 
the fellow. Jim Dreed’s daughter!” 





It was an attic indeed; a very poor at- 
tic—not on the list of accredited board- 
ing-places inthe hands of the College 
Registrar. The poorest student in the 
University had fared better than this 
brave and dying, proud and silent girl. 

For, that she was dying when they 
found her no experienced eye could 
doubt. 

She had crawled home—no one ever 
knew how—after that last flaring flash of 
strength, in whose strong flame her fad- 
ing life had gone out. She had managed 
to creep into her cold- little cot--too ex- 
hausted to save what was left of her 
scanty fire—and there her landlady, a re- 
spectable, but indifferent matron, had 
found her, unconscious, at noon next 
day. 

The best of everything was done, as it 
is so often, at the last of all suffering and 
all endurance, Mrs, Goodwin De Witt’s 


own celebrated physician came and pro- 
nounced with his own distinguished lips 
the fatal prognosis. 

**No hope. The constitution has suc- 
cumbed to want and work. Make her 
comfortable. Thatis all youcan do. It 
is only a question of days.” 

Ina syncope rather than a fever the 
girl’s life ebbed quietly away. She knew 
them at times and looked at them grate- 
fully. Gentle hands bore her on a litter 
to Mrs. De Witt’s own elegant mansion. 
In the luxurious guest-chamber of that 
most Christian home, the obscure little 
college girl lay at the last, like a princess 
—nay, more, like a daughter of the 
house. 

The tenderness of home, so long un- 
known by her, cherished her to the end. 
Motherly mercy brooded over her, and 
she gave signs that she knew it, and was 
comforted because of it. The college 
sent important delegates to honor her 
who had honored it; but she seemed to 
have passed beyond caring for the col- 
lege. 

She referred to it only once. Then she 
said—and it was the last word she spoke 
to any person— 

‘*TIs the prize money mine—all mine?” 

‘*- Yes, my dear.” 

** Two—hundred—dollars, Professor?” 

‘“*Poor child—yes—ten times that, .if 
you could use it.” 

‘* Send some of it to Papa,” said Doro- 
thy distinctly. ‘‘And give the rest to 
Teddy—to help Teddy go to college. 
Teddy is my little brother. And Papa is 
very poor.” 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASss. 


OSWALD’S OPINION. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 











“Now, Mamma,” said Oswald, with serious 
air, 
“It’s quite time I was differently drest; 
For Grandma says trousers are what I 
should wear, 
And Grandmamma always knows best ! 


“She says it’s a shame that a boy, big 
as I, 
Should be forced to appear in a skirt; 
And it is such a trouble, tho hard you may 
try, 
To keep petticoats out of the dirt ! 


**So, Mamma, please hurry; I’m seven, you 
see, 
It’s quite time I was differently drest: 
For Grandma says trousers are better for 
me, 
And Grandmamma always knows best !” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





AUNT SUKEY’S CONSCIENCE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 








‘“‘Let Albert carry the crock down- 
stairs,” said my mother. 

It was long after dark, but I had just 
come in from the barn; for we were liv- 
ing on a farm, and that winter I had the 
horses to fodder and pigs and poultry to 
feed, kindlings to split, wood and water 
to fetch, and six or eight cows to milk by 
the light of a lantern. I set down the 
full pails now and got off my coat, which 
was already well-powdered with snow, 
and stood, half-dazzled, awkward, raw- 
boned lad that I was, enjoying the warmth 
and holiday air of the kitchen. It was a 
great, dusky room, with high, oak wain- 
scot and beams overhead, old-time, six- 
foot fireplace, brick oven and all; and the 
whole family was there—Grandfather, 
placidly eating his pudding and milk 
from the thick blue bowl on his knees, 
while Louis sat on the floor sorting beans, 
and Esther was hanging the walls with 
laurel and ground-pine, humming to her- 
self as she went. At the other end of the 
room old Aunt Sukey was weighing out 
suet and plums with her jolly black hand, 
and Mother bent over the glowing stove— 
poor Mother, she was always behind-hand, 
and her voice was quite sharp with weari- 
ness now as she spoke. 

**Albert can carry the crock down- 
stairs,” she repeated. 

*“*T can’t go down those stairs after 
dark; they’re not safe,” I observed, with 
decision. 

_**Oh, law, now chile, jes’ get along wid 





yefer we can’t stop fer no argyfying, 


sho’ly,” exclaimed Aunt Sukey ina horta- 
tory tone, tossing her head with its gay 
turban till the shadows danced on the 
wall. She was standing before the table, 
which was heaped with a motley collec- 
tion of boxes and trays, rollers, sifters 
and graters. Sukey drew only a theoreti- 
cal line between what she designated as 
‘*de plant ” and “‘ de ’grejients;” but, like 
all true artists, while she scorned conven- 
tional arrangement she maintained a 
certain order well known to herself, and 
went on chopping and shredding with 
lofty composure. 

“TI can’t go, I tell you,” I answered, 
angrily. ‘‘ I should only smash the jar 
and break my neck into the bargain. 

**Oh, shucks, now!” burst out Sukey, 
with a more alarming voice and falling 
into a somewhat broader patois. ‘‘ Any 
one tink you wus afeard o’ ha’nts, an’ you 
too nigh a man to be dat skeery, sho’ly. 
Dis yer jar got to git down dar somehow 
if ole Sukey hab to tote it on her back;”’ 
and here she glared at me vindictively. 

** Come hold a candle then, Estie,” said 
I, with assumed authority. 

** Oh, nonsense, run along, Al, I don’t 
dare stand in that cold entry,” answered 
Esther, impatiently. *‘You can do it well 
enough, and don’t you see that every one 
else is busy?” 

She looked over her shoulder and made 
a mouth at me as she spoke. Just sixteen, 
Esther was—less than two years older 
than I—and pretty and full of spirit. She 
was standing on tiptoe trying to fasten an 
evergreen wreath around the great face 
of the clock ; and the scent of the freshly 
broken boughs spread through the kitch- 
en. Her face was flushed, and all her 
long light hair hung down unbraided. 

‘* Very well, then ; the jar can wait till 
morning.” I threw myself into a chair 
and began eating a fried-cake. 

‘“*W’y, de Lawd knows we ain’t got de 
candle-grease to waste fer dis yer eber- 
lastin’ foolishness. Ef dem ’grejients 
don’t git toted off right spry dey’s agwine 
to spile sho; and den we sha-an’t hab 
nuttin’ to fatten up dem peak-faced Sim- 
monses, Jes’ you say de word now an’ 
clar him outen here,” cried Aunt Sukey, 
looking at my mother with that despotic 
air that early convinced me that Nature 
favors some forms of absolute monarchy. 

My mother was one of those gentle, de- 
pendent souls, rare inearly New England, 
who, finding her lot cast amid a race of 
iron-clad housekeepers, clung to this fam- 
ily anchor with blind confidence; and if 
Sukey had pronounced that honey would 
sour or mince-meat was liable to explode 
in the process of baking, she wonld have 
received the oracle with becoming sub- 
mission. ‘*‘Go, Albert,” she said ; ‘‘ you 
hear me? Goand take care’’—at the same 
time casting a timid, entreating glance 
from the ambush of Aunt Sukey’s shoul- 
der. 

** Oh, very well; it’s your lookout if I 
come to grief,” said I, in an ungracious 
undertone, seizing the disputed jar, a 
great five-gallon crock, with a rudimen- 
tary ear on either side, while Esther be- 
gan to dance a reel, and Sukey struck up, 
**Oh, de good ole chariot’s passin’ by,” 
rolling out the chorus with great unction. 

The little dark buttery was filled with 
good things; but I stalked through it in 
anything but a Christmas humor. The 
cellar stairs were narrow and steep, the 
jar heavy and slippery; and I was con- 
scious of a half-formed resolve to show 
Aunt Sukey for once that she had madea 
mistake in her Mercury. ‘Jes’ aggra- 
vatin’ness,” commented her voice from 
the other room, followed by a rich, mel- 
low laugh and a refrain of *‘ Roll, Jordan, 
roll.” Here my foot slipped a bit on the 
stairs, and, instead of nerving myself to 
regain my balance, I yielded to nature, 
my knees gave way, and I and the fatal 
jar went down with a crash together. 

The crash was followed by a shout. 
Down rushed the family in a body, with 
tallow dips flaring, and my first con- 
sciousness was of a violent twinge in my 
foot, which was doubled back under me, 
My hands were bruised and cut, and my 
lip was bleeding. Oh, what a flurry 
. there was! Grandfather scolded, Louis 
screamed, and my mother burst into 





tears, while they dragged me up-stairs 
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among them. Only Sukey held back. I 
can see her now as she stood in the 
kitchen-door, with her hands on her hips 
and an angry sneer as the dismal proces- 
sion entered. I gave her a look as I 
passed which said as plainly as words: 
** It’s all your fault”; and she in her turn 
broke out freely with accusations. ‘‘ Ho! 
you t’ought you’d pay ole Sukey back, 
did you, kickin’ out yer foot and goin’ 
down spack wid all dem ’grejients,” she 
began; but the pain was too great for any 
response, and I sank down on the settle 
without speaking. 

Poor Mother, how she upbraided her- 
self as she drew off my cowhide boots 
with her tender hands; for one of the 
bones of my foot did afterward prove to 
be broken. With what self-reproachful 
zeal dear Esther hurried out in the snow 
to a neighboring farm, whose owner had 
the name of a master-hand at doctoring. 
Iwas the martyr of the occasion, and a 
very respectable martyr I made, being 
almost persuaded, in fact, that I had 
fallen a victim to duty. The réle once 
assumed, I played it with proper feeling, 
meeting Aunt Sukey’s attacks with an- 
gelic forbearance, leaning languidly back 
on the couch while Mother cried over my 
hands, and begging her not to feel badly. 
Finally good Mr, Saunders came in, lis- 
tened to Grandfather’s version of the 
story and a rumbling accompaniment of 
comments; and then I was rubbed, bathed 
and bandaged, and bundled off to my 
room, 

The next day the house was all in a 
bustle of preparation. It was the day 
before Christmas, and my uncle and 
cousins were coming over from Haley 
and my married sister from Cheshire. 
People flew hither and thither, intent on 
their several concerns, sweeping and 
adorning, putting the finishing touches 
to cushions and mufflers, and cracking 
jokes when a neighbor chanced in for a 
“light” or a swallow of cider. The 
kitchen was the scene of unparalleled 
baking and brewing, as I judged by the 
whiffs of warm air and tantalizing fra- 
grance that came up the back stairs; and 
as I lay there tossing and turning I found 
my pillow a thorny one, and secretly 
fumed at my folly. I had not deliber- 
ately thrown myself down to spite my 
mother and Stkey—that would have 
been childish!—and it had all passed so 
quickly that my promptings were hard to 
analyze; but I had a dreadful suspicion 
at heart that I was just a great humbug. 
Anyhow I had overshot the mark, and 
surely I was punished sufficiently with- 
out any humiliating confessions. Nota 
glimpse of Aunt Sukey did I get that day, 
for we mutually cherished resentment; 
but all my relatives came solemnly in 
and protested that my mother and Sukey 
were very unwise, and that I was much 
to be pitied. [ was suffering so that I 
could not bear to be moved, and the 
hours wore away heavily. At might Es- 
ther brought me my supper and told me 
that a yule-log was to be dragged in; and 
then there were games and dancing in 
the kitchen below, and great peals of 
laughter came up that brought tears to 
my eyes. But that wicked, suspicious 
old Sukey should never exult over me; 
and I shut my lips tightly together when 
Mother came in and kissed me good-night, 
whispering tenderly: ‘*My poor boy! 
You can’t blame me as much as I blame 
myself.” 

At last the house grew dark and quiet. 
Every one had gone to bed. The ticking 
of the great clock was plainly heard, and 
seemed to keep time to the throbbing 
pain in my ankle. Solitude and darkness 
are wonderful accusers, The longer I lay 
the more guilty and wretched I felt, and 
the more impossible it seemed to make 
explanations. Still the clock ticked on; 
the sound of distant sleigh-bells was heard 
ani died away on the snow; rats and 
mice scuttled about, and now and then a 

cock crowed sleepily from the farmyard. 
At Jast the stroke of midnight pealed sol- 
emnly out, and for a moment I wondered 
if Santa Claus would visit our chimney. 
Then I remembered that Christmas was 
here indeed, and there was no rest, no 
peace in my heart to welcome it. The 
pain of my foot, too, was growing un- 
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bearable. I sat upin bed with a sort of 
dry sob, when all at once the door was 
stealthily opened and Aunt Sukey’s broad 
black face peered in, tied up in an orange 
’kerchief and lighted by the dull rays of 
a flickering candle. The first expression 
I surprised on her face was sarcastic and 
somewhat triumphant; and I forced my- 
self to assume fur a second an air of 
haughty displeasure. Then, as I saw 
again the fat,motherly arms and bosom 
that had nursed me in all my ailments 
since babyhood, and as she, I suppose, 
caught sight of my haggard looks, nature 
proved stronger than pride and we threw 
pretense to the winds. 

‘Oh, Aunt Sukey, do fix me up orI 

shall die,” groaned I; and ‘Oh, my po’, 
po’ chile, oh, bress you, yes,” murmured 
she, rocking me back and forth in her 
arms while the tears streamed down her 
face; and when I was partly eased by that 
sweet consolation, she added in a rare 
voice of tender contrition: ‘‘ Yas, my po’ 
lamb, it was jes’ all my fault; dose yer 
*grejients mought ’a stayed in de kitchen 
from now to de Fo’th o’ July widout 
hut’in’ deirselves ef I hadn’t been dat on- 
sistent; I’m jes’ clean ’stracted tinkin’ 
how I done bre’k your leg when de’ wan’t 
no ’scuse; an’ it’s all de fault o’ dis yer ole 
nigger, now suttinly.” 
This was too much, Conscience could 
keep silence no longer before such an ex- 
ample, and I put an end to my sophistries 
by bursting out in a stifled wail of con- 
fession: ‘‘ Don’t, don’t say that, Aunt 
Sukey! J fell down on purpose.” 





An hour later I sank into a blissful 
sleep, soothed by the music of inexhausti- 
ble lullabies. The next day was one of 
the happiest Christmas Days that I can 
remember—I was su petted, made much 
of and praised, and so relieved by an un- 
burdened conscience, Only one thing 
troubled me; Aunt Sukey would not hear 
of a general public confession. ‘ I'll jes’ 
tip de wink to de mistis,” she said—there 
was a whole volume in her inflection of 
‘*mistis.” ‘*’Cause she’s dat disjected 
t’inkin’ ’twas her doin’s, sho’ly; but I’clar 
I ain’t agoin’ to hab you lettin’ oa to all 
dem or’nery Simmonses, an’ see dat Es- 
ver, as looks so mighty peart anyhow 
dese days, holdin’ up her head sky high 
an’ crowin’ ober you.” 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 





TAMING A PARTRIDGE. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON, 








ONE summer day, when I was a little 
girl, I was crossing a. delightful strip of 
woodland with my father, when, all at 
once, out from under the thick, drooping 
branches of alarge hemlock tree, some- 
thing darted and moved swiftly along in 
the path in front of us, 

**Oh, a rabbit !” Icried; * or is it only 
a big brown leaf, after all.” 

“It surely looks like that,” said my 
father; ‘‘but it is a partridge, and her 
nest must be under this tree. She in- 
tended to delude us into mistaking her 
for something else; for partridges at any 
other time of the year except the nest- 
ing season rise up and fly with a great 
bustle and whirring of wings—yes, here 
is the nest,” and he parted carefully the 
long flexile evergreen branches, and gave 
me a peep. 

‘*Take a good look, Sis,” said he; ‘* you 
may never see another partridge nest in 
your life; they are not easy to find.” And 
indeed I never have been able to find one 
since. 

It was a shallow nest formed by the shy 
mother bird’s mottled breast in the soft 
carpet of tiny brown leaves of the hem- 
lock, and around it was a border of dry 
chestnut and oak leaves. 

“‘ She would have covered the eggs with 
these, had we not so suddenly come upon 
her,” said Father; ‘‘and if she had kept 
her wits about her and sat still, we 
should not have discovered her. There 
are only five eggs now, you see; there 
will be a dozen or more before she begins 
to set. Mind, now, you do not visit the 
nest so often as to disturb her. There 
she is now behind that brown mossy log! 
See? Only her head is visible,” 





eggs home and put it under the Bantam 
pullet, when she begins to set ? They look 
exactly like her eggs, only they are not 
quite so large, perhaps; and it would be 
such fun to have a tame partridge.” 

‘* Indeed it would,” laughed my father. 

“Yes, you can try the experiment. It 
will teach you that Nature’s laws are hard 
to change.” 
Iwas surprised and delighted at the 
ready permission to commit the petty 
trespass against the peor bird, but did 
not feel quite at ease in my mind as I 
walked homeward, holding the dainty 
white egg carefully and securely in my 
small hand. 

Of course I took my brother to see the 
nest the next day, and thereafter we took 
around-about way to and from the district 
school-house, in order to catch a glimpse 
of mother partridge, who did not once fly 
away as we silently approached and passed 
her nest. 

When she began to set, we would walk 
slowly past her covert, amused at the 
manner in which she watched us with 
her alert, shining brown eyes, altho had 
we not known she was there we never 
could caught the first glimpse of her. 

Sometimes we took a schoolmate or 
two home with us, just to see if they 
would espy her; but not one of them did, 
and we did not disclose our secret. 

Meanwhile the Bantam pullet, unaware 
of the strange offspring that awaited her, 
set faithfully on in the little hen-house 
back of the barn, only a few rods from 
the woodland. 

One evening, just at the close of a long 
June twilight, after I was in bed, I 
fancied that, mingled with the song of a 
whip-poor-will in the garden, I heard the 
cry of a baby; and presently I heard my 
father’s voice: 

** Just look at this! Is Sis asleep yet?” 

My curiosity wasso much excited by 
the exclamations of my mother and 
brother that I called: 

** What baby is it, please? Do bring it 
in here to me.” 

“Only a baby partridge,” said my 
father; ‘‘ and the only one I daresay you 
will ever see of your family out there un- 
der the hemlock. The path seemed full 
of tiny birds as I came across just now. 
They whizzed past me and out of sight 
under the leaves like fairies; but I man- 
aged to pick up this one—see!” 

It was a funny little downy ball, and a 
large piece of shell still clung to it; and 
yet itcried and cried. We all wanted to 
keep the little fellow until morning to 
take a better look at it; but its cries were 
so appealing that my father, tired as 
he was, carried it back and put it under 
the old hemlock. 

The next morning we went out to see 
if the Bantam pullet’s eggs had hatched, 
My brother lifted her from the nest, and 
out bounded one of the eggs out of the 
nest, and out of the hen-house ! 

It was just an egg—with a head and 
two slim legs! But before wecould re- 
cover from our astonishment it was out 
of our sight—and that was the last we 
ever saw of our long and anxiously an- 
ticipated tame partridge ! 

We took pleasure, however, in fancy- 
ing that the shy family were all re-united; 
for by counting the days from the time 
‘of finding the nest we concluded that the 
mother partridge had set on thirteen eggs; 
and frequently during the summer and 
fall we scared ~ a pretty, skurrying 
brood of fourteen little fellows that we 
delighted in claiming acquaintance with. 
But they did not in the least reciprocate 
our friendly advances. 


WILLINGTON, CONN. 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Jommumnications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed“ Puazzies.”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 











NOVEL ARITHMETIC. 

1. What number becomes even by sub- 
tracting a letter, 
2. What number becomes heavy by pref- 
acing with a letter. 
3. What number belongs to us by sub- 
tracting a letter. 
4. What number increases ten-fold by 
adding a letter. 
5. What number is elevated by prefacing 
with a letter. 
6. What number is finished by prefacing 
with a letter. 
7. What number becomes frequent by 
prefacing with two letters. 
8. What number becomes animal by pref- 





‘* Oh, Father! can I not take one of the 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
*onoo* 
*o000* 
*oo0o0o* 

o000* 

oo00o0* 

0000* 

oo00o0*f 

ooo0*f 

ooo00* 

o0o000* 

0000 * 

o0o0o00* 


1, A noted reformer. 2. An American 
theologian. 3. An Italian author. 4. A 
mountain of Palestine. 5. The chief of a 
famous horde. 6. A kind of attorney in the 
Levant. 7. An English poet and traveler. 
8. A territory of British Indla. 9. A city 
in New York State. 10. Pertaining to Ara- 
bia. 11. An Italian painter. 12. An Eng- 
lish writer of the 17th Century. 

The initials and finals two great men of 
the British Isle. 


28) 62468 6S 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My 34, 23, 29, 10, 16 was apoet and novel- 
ist born in 1771. 

My 30, 9, 35, 11 are used by deceitful per- 
sons. 

My 1, 5, 28, 18, 14, 7, 26 was a painter who 
died 1764. 

My 24, 8, 19, 27,15 is a noted American 
born 1822. 

My 12, 22, 13, 25, 4 is loyalty. 

My 6, 33, 17, 3, 21, 32, 31, 2, 20 is a famous 
character in one of Dickens’s works. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE, 
From Norway to Erin. 


Norway 
HERE HEHEHE 


RHHHRHRe HE 
ERHRHHKEHE 
HRHEHEAXEHRE 
HEHEHE E 
Erin 

1, Norway; 2, perverse; 3, a place for pub- 
lic meetings; 4, a home companion; 5, with- 
out this companion; 6, not as much; 7, 
Erin. 

DOWN-STAIRS. 
o*o 
* 
o*O0 
* 
oxo 
* 
0*0 
* 
0+0 
* 

Upper stair: 1, an animal; 2, a vowel; 3, 
an insect; 4, a consonant; 5, a fish; 6, a 
consonant; 7, part of a fish; 8, a consonant; 
9, humanity; 10;'a consonant. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


* %& * # 
eoco 
* * * # 


x O * 

Across: 1, to sink down; 2, a vehicle to 
travel in; 3, an exclamation; 4, on cards 
for farewell; 5, before. 

May you never be, as a boy or man, the 
primals and finals. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 23p. 


PATCHWORK, 


E 
ROUGE 
ORDER 
UDDER 
GEESE 
ERRED 
oa 
R 
INENDRPAPE 


RHOMBOID., 


Venom 
Damon 
Bales 
Resin 





acing with two letters. M. A. H. 
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Selections. 


SPEECH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A deal has been written about the * vul- 
gar tongue” ofthe United States, and its 
eccentricities have been plentifully ridi- 
culed; but Ido not see how we can expect 
Jonathan to speak otherwise than he 
does. He is the creature, if not the vic- 
tim of circumstance. No civilized coun- 
try has an indigenous race, and none an 
indigenous tongue. There can be little 
question that the United States offers the 
strongest example of both these princi- 
ples. Language, in fact, is evolved, and 
its sources are external. Compare our 
nineteenth century speech with that of 
Chaucer; and yet, perhaps, we have been 
least open to foreign linguistic influence. 
But America, which was rapidly crystal- 
lizing into a nation fifty years ago, is 
farther off than ever now. Europe has 
been flushing her sewers for half a cen- 
tury, and the outfall has _ been 
America. Slav and Kelt, Teuton and 
Gaul, Norse and Saxon, Iberian and 
Italian, have overwhelmed the rising 
American and swamped him. They are 
at present busily impressing him with 
. their individuality, their characteristics 
and their language; but there can be no 
doubt that as time goes on each of these 
conflicting elements, which make the sur- 
face so turgid and troubled now, will sink 
to the bottom, and the American 
strengthened by the conflict, or the infu- 
sion, will arise once more. When the in- 
cessant tidal wave of emigration shall 
cease to roll, then, and then only, can 
the standard of the American language be 
fixed. Acknowledging this, we can yet 
get some legitimate amusement out of 
the verbal curiosities which Jonathan 
reels off from his smart and caustic 
tongue. Wecan yet smile at the extrav- 
agant and admire the trenchant phrase; 
applaud the original and estimate the 
eccentric for what it is worth. 

There are two words which Iam in- 
clined to think work harder than any 
others in the American tongue. These 
words are “ fix” and “elegant.” I have 
metAmericans who,‘ fix” their potatees— 
i.e., smash up and butter them. Ameri- 
cans who “ fix” their children, or set 
them up in business; Americans who 
‘* fix ” a night intruder—that is, let day- 
light intohim! I have met men who call 
tne weather ‘‘ elegant ”—or the landscape, 
a road, a particular dish, or the tenth-rate 
town ip which they may be living. Some 
of the expressions in vogue do honor to 
their order; they are really expressive. 
For example, all spreading trees with 
plentiful foliage—for there are many trees 
in America which do not conform with 
this description—are called ‘shade ” 
trees. They are always to be found close 
to the houses. A man of ability and 
standing is spoken of as a *‘ solid ” man— 
also expressive. Similarly an honest man 
—in politics a rara avis—is said to be 
‘*square.” A man of push and go is 
called a “‘live” man. When you are 
punctual, yon are ‘‘entime,” when suc- 
cessful, you are *‘on top.” I remember 
a San Francisco paper printing the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘*On top! Itis pleasant 
when a newspaper feels this way!” The 
New York Herald reprinted the remark, 
and with characteristic modesty put the 
following heading: “It is, thank you!’, 

A great number of Americanisms are 
provincialisms trom Old England, im- 
ported by those emigrants of the humbler 
class, who speak, generation after gen- 
eration,the language of their fathers—the 
language of tradition rather than of lit- 
erature. The ‘“ [ reckon” of the Southern 
States (for ‘‘I guess” is properly Yankee) 
is still to be found among the rustics of 
various parts of England. The sturdy 
shepherd of the South Downs still uses 
‘“mad” for ‘‘angry,” and ‘‘axey” for 
‘‘ague.” In several districts of England 
the cockchafer is still called the ‘* May- 
bug,” and the green beetle of midsummer 
the ‘“‘June-bug.” The promiscuous use 
of * elegant” may find its counterpart in 





the Hibernian pet adjective, and a 
‘*square meal” is good old English 
enough, It is enshrined in the dramatic 


literature of the Shakespearean era. But 
the list could be extended almost indefi- 
nitely. It is sufficient to point out that 
many expressions which strike us now as 
strange were familiar enough to our fore- 
fathers, and that in many cases the Amer- 
icans have helped to perpetuate a period 
of the English language, just as the Ice- 
landers, shut off in their oceanic solitude, 
still speak the Norse that was spoken by 
the invaders of England. 

The language of the American is decid- 
edly interesting, whether we take the 
elided crisp words of Yankee speech, or 
the ‘“‘high-falutin’” pomposities of the 
Western States. There is no fear for this 
language. The eccentricities which at 
present bulge and warp will in time sub- 
side. Education will impart a more lit- 
erary—not necessarily less suitable—char- 
acter to the language. But will educa- 
tion impart a more mellifluous accent, a 
sweeter, softer voice? An Englishman, 
however cultivated, is rarely jarred by 
the Americanisms—they carry their own 
credentiils; but he draws the line at the 
nasal twang, the high, sustained, and 





rapid, jarring voice, the occasional pro- 
longed drawl. But education in this mat- 
ter is looking up. Th2 wealthier, more 
traveled Americans, are afflicted with 
Anglo-mania. They have got it badly. 
They are modeling their houses, their 
equipages, their clothes, their customs, 
upon those of the English. They imitate 
our very slang expressions in order to be- 
come more “‘ English, you know.” And 
Iam glad to say that some of the more 
audacious are even attempting to speak 
with English intonation. And that this 
is not a mere ‘‘ international amenity ” on 
my part, I will leave the New York Sun 
to speak for its fellow-citizenesses: ‘‘ In 
one respect the average American woman 
is far behind her English sister. Her 
voice is not so melodious, and her intona- 
tion is less agreeable. A crowd of Amer- 
ican women, it must be confessed, will 
make a din with their voices which dis- 
tresses the ear, Here, the voice is high 
and harsh; there (in England), it is low 
and soft, soothing and gratifying the ear 
like sweet music.” —London Temple Bar. 


a 


DR. TALMAGE IN THE HOLY 
LAND. 


‘* THE three months I have spent in the 
Holy Land have beer three months of 
tremulous excitement. Again and again 
I have been overcome with emotion as I 
visited and saw with my own eyes—yes, 
and touched with my hands—the things 
Christ saw and touched. 

‘* Leaving aside all questions of sacred 
associations and historical suggestiveness, 
Palestine, the natural scenery itself, is 
majestic beyond description. I took my 
dragoman one afternoon just as the sun 
was setting, and pointing to the landscape 
before me, I said: ‘I have stood on the 
summits of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
I have climbed the highest Alps, I have 
gone through the Yosemite Valley; but 
never before in my life have I looked on 
such a sight as this.’ 

** The Holy Land is a vast wilderness of 
mighty rocks, ranging in size from 
mountains down to the sands of the 
ocean. These rocks are becoming skele- 
tonized. A process of disintegration is 
going on, and the lime is melting into the 
soil and enriching it. The day is coming 
when the Sea of Galilee, instead of being 
a desolate sheet of water, with a handful 
of people on its shores supporting a mea- 
ger existence, will become the source of 
wealth and great commercial activity. 
Its bosom will be covered with fleets of 
merchantmen, and throned beside it will 
be cities with populations reaching into 
five hundred thousand. 

** Every nerve in my body has thrilled 
as I have reached one place after another 
and read the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John on the very spots where 
Christ once stood. I not only recognized 
the localities by their descriptions, but 
recognized every object referred to in the 
sacred passages. Had I gone there an 
infidel I would have been converted to 
Christianity. I should have said, ‘It is 
impossible that the Scriptures are a con- 
coction or the invention of impostors.’ 

**Think of how I felt when 1 reached 
the Jordan after sleeping the previous 
night in the ruins of Joshua’s Jericho! 
Thirk of how I felt when a man in our 
party came and asked me to baptize him! 
He wished to be immersed in the very 
waters where our Saviour was baptized. 
I found the candidate a professing Chris- 
tian and an earnest man, and consented. 
There was a sheik who preceded our car- 
avan, and his robe was just like a bap- 
tismal robe, and I put it on, and we found 
another white robe for the candidate. 
Then, standing vn the shore of the Jor- 
dan, I read from my Bible the story of 
the baptism of Christ, when ‘ the Spirit of 
God descended like a dove from Heaven, 
and a voice was heard saying, This is 
my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased.’ ! 

‘*My daughter wrote out some copies 
of a favorite hymn which we sing at 
home, and all present—friends, pilgrims 
and strangers—joined in singing it there 
on Jordan’s banks. Then we went down 
into the water, and under willows, still 
green in midwinter, I baptized the Chris- 
tian. 

‘*That was the most overwhelming 
moment of my life. 

‘* We traveled all over that region. I 
have eaten fish caught in the Sea of Galilee, 
have bathed in it and sailed on its waters. 
I wanted to realize how the Apostles felt 
in the storm. To give you an idea of how 
quickly storms arise on that inland sea, I 
will say that within five minutes after we 
had glided out on a surface as smooth as 
glass a tempest arose and swept down so 
fiercely, and the waves ran so high that 
we could only escape by landing at Caper- 
naum. 

‘*T have ascended Mount Calvary, and 
now I know why it is called the Place of 
the Skull. To me it is a wonder that 
there was ever a dispute as to the identi- 
ty of the place. Looking at the peak 
from a distance, it exactly resembles the 
human cranium, with the two sightless 
sockets under its brow. I went up to the 
place where the three crosses stood. I 
have no doubt of their precise location. 
There is just room enough for three men 








to die. Istood on the site of the center “CE 
cro taking out my Bible T read to the | ite slags: Send for Creulars to G80. CLEMEST 
friends around me the story of the Cruci- — o 
fixion. I could not finish it; my feelings 
overcame me and I broke down. 

‘* As I stood looking down the slope of 
Calvary I saw a reddish rock below me. 
I rolled it down the hill with my own 
hands, and had it carried on the backs of 
camels to Joppa, where it was put on 
shipboard, and it is now on its way to 
Brooklyn. That stone is to be the corner- 
stone in the new Tabernacle I am build- 
ing to replace the one recently destroyed 
by fire.”—By cable from London to the 
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WILL cause Baby to gain in weight. WILL 
build up the bones and teeth. WILL give color 


For BABY AND 
MOTHER 


BOVININE 
to the cheeks and lips by creating new blood. WILL make the flesh firm and rosy. WILL 
nourish perfectly the most nervous system, thus removing fretfulness and crying. WILL 
lay the foundation for a vigorous and healthy childhood by supplying the necessary ele- 
ments to sustain the body. BOVININE contains the salts of meats so necessary for the 


proper growth of the organs of the body. It will sustain life for weeks by injection, and 
has saved many achild suffering from diphtheria and unable to swallow even liquids. 
BOVININE is prepared by a new process without cooking, therefore requires no effort 
of the system to absorb it. WHEN the nursing mother is run down and her appetite 
fails, when the milk diminishes in both quantity and quality, BOVININE is of the great- 
est service, causing by its tonic properties an increase of appetite and a greater supply of 


those elements for the production of rich milk. for the little ones, building up the weak 
and worn-down mother, and, in consequence, benefiting the child. 


“PILLS™ 
GREAT ENS éu NEA a 


For Weak Stomach—Impaired Digestion—Disordered Liver, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 
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LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, 
NEW MEXICO. 


This delightful health and pleasure resort is situated on the southeastern slo: 
the Rocky Mountains at an elevation of nearly 7,000 feet above the sea. The S 
vary — easare ~ey 2 wears to ae —— arena 
upon almost a orms of chronic disease. he bathing facilities are unequalled. 
for clearness and brightness and the proportion of sunny to cloudy days is about ten p.. te ve 
Summer. The location is a beautiful one in the midst of mountain scenery, affording opportunity for walks 
drives, climbing and continuous out-of-door life without h»rdship or exertion. With its surroundings of woods, 
rocks, running water and flowers and endowed with a ¢!imate which is all but perpetual sunshine, this place 
has become a famous resort with the all-transcontinentai tourist via the SANTA Me ROUTE, ‘ ae . 


THE 


PHOENIX HOTEL 


Is a commodious and massive structure of 
stone—the finest watering-place west of the 
Alleghanies. It has every convenience of 
modern times and is elegantly furnished 
and supplied. 

The Springs and Hotel are locat ed on a 
branch of the main l'ne of the SAN TA FE 
RO rom the town of Las 


— of the sonte ws Range of 
8, some forty in number, 
are very widely celebrated for their curative oftects 





‘anc 

UTE, six miles f 
Vegas, New Mexico; is readily access ible by 
telegraph, telephone and four pass enger 
trains per day. It is extensively used asa 
resting and bathing place by ies en 
route to the Pacific Coast as well as by all 
classes of rest, pleasure and health seek ers 
from every part of the country. 

An elegant illustrated pamphlet, describ- 
ing Hotel and Springs and then umerou 
points of interest in that vicinity, will b 
sent, postage prepaid, upon addressing 
“ 1). SIMONSON, 

weneral Zastern Agent, 
261 Broadway, N. X> 





A. W. MIDDLETON, 
Eastern Passenger Agent. 
%1 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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Farm and Corben, 


(The Agricuttural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wil! 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE STATE AND THE FARMER. 
BY WILLIAM HOY COLEMAN. 











AT a meeting of the Regents of the State 
of New York last summer, Librarian Mel- 
vil Dewey elaborated a plan, based upon 
one worked out at Oxford, England, to 
carry the benefits of the higher education 
to the doors of the common people of the 
State, by means of trained lecturers who 
should go from place to place speaking and 
teaching on literature, science, etc. Local 
libraries should also be established, with the 
great State Library as acenter and a feeder 
of the lesser ones. 

Something of this idea has already been 
carried out in a very practical way. For a 
number of years the agriculture of this 
State, as of others, has suffered a decline. 
Under the ordinary system of farming, the 
soil was yielding less, and the products 
were worth less money. Here and there 
keen, skillful men made money at farming, 
but they were the exceptions—the common 
farmer grew steadily poorer. Even the 
dairy interest, with great cities calling for 
its products, found itself facing two strong 
competitors, the Western production of fine 
creamery butter and the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, which stole away the best of 
its market, 

The dairymen’s associations had done 
much to remedy the troubles in that branch 
of farmivg. The appointment of a dairy 
commissioner, with power to prosecute, en- 
abled a strong hand to be laid on fraudulent 
practices until oleo was driven out, while 
his examination of dairy production showed 
that the average annual milk product per 
cow was only 3,034 pounds, when it should 
be at least 5,000, and may easily be much 
more, In 1888 an appropriation of $5,000 en- 
abled him to employ competent men to go 
among the farmers and teach the best meth- 
ods of making butter and cheese. 


Meantime leading men in the State Agri- - 


cultural Society had been studying the sit- 
uation and the great success of farmer’s in- 
stitutes in New Hampshire, which has had 
them since 1870, led them to plan for the 
same here. In 1885-6 the Society held four 
institutes so successfully that the appropri- 
ation of 36,000 was granted by the Legisla- 
ture, and in 1887-8 twenty-six two days in- 
stitutes were held. Next year the appro- 
priation was increased to $10,000, and forty- 
two institutes were held, besides twenty- 


six local meetings during the winter 
of 1888-89. This winter there will be 
forty-five institutes. The conductors 


of these institutes are practical farmers 
who thoroughly understand their business 
and can also talk about it—two things 
which do not always go together. Theycall 
to their aid scientific men whose special 
studies are valuable to farmers, and obtain 
the best help they can find in the places 
they visit. These are the smaller towns 
and villages where farmers can best be met. 
A two-days meeting is usually arranged 
with two or three sessions each. A local 
cemmittee secures local help, music, etc., 
and the ladies are always invited. Topics 
bearing on local needs are selected as far 
as possible, and each paper or address is fol- 
lowed by a free discussion. 

The “‘dairy conferences”’ are similar meet- 
ings, conducted through the summer on a 
similar plan except being confined to dairy 
subjects. They are also practical ‘ object 
lessons.”? Butter and cheese are made in the 
presence of the audience by practical dairy- 
men; every detail of the processis explained 
and reasons given. The breed of cows, feed, 
handling of milk and cream, etc., are all 
taken into account and noted. At the 
State Fair in Albany this fall cheese and 
butter conferences were held, and it is in- 
tended to make them a leading feature of 
future fairs. {t is hoped by and by to ob- 
tain an appropriation to establish dairy 
schools in the State where young men and 
women may learn to be practical cheese 
and butter makers. 

It is pleasant to note that these efforts 
of the State bave met a warm response. 
The attendance at meetings has been lar,e, 
often enthusiastic; attention close and ques- 
tions numerous, often continued late into 
the evening, to answer which the institute 
men have often to lose needed sleep. Silos, 
ensilage and food rations have become vital 
questions, to be closely studied. 


The institutes for the present winter were: 


opened under the direction of Secre- 
tary J. S. Woodward, Col. F. D. Curtis and 
Mr. J. F, Converse. Prof. J. W. Sanborn, 





late of Missouri, has been engaged to lec- 
ture through the season, but a call from 
Utah to organize an agricultural station 
there may compel him to abridge this work. 
However, Prof. A. J. Cook, of Michigan, 
Professor Ladd, of the Geneva Station, 
Professor Roberts and others of the Cor- 
nell Station, will lend a hand, and a great 
deal of latent ability is being developed as 
the work goes on. Itistrue that some old 
farmers refuse to budge from their ruts and 
say: ‘Them chaps can’t teach us nothin’;’’ 
but their number is growing less, while the 
reading and thinking men are on the in- 
crease, especially among the younger farm- 
ers who have had a good education. Pot- 
ash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen have a 
weighty meaning for them, and ensilage, 
“milk solids” and “* butter fats’? mean dol- 
lars and cents. But there are only too few 
of these young farmers as yet. There must 
bea turn in the tide that sets so strongly 
toward the cities, and it will come when it 
can be shown that farming will yield a good 
living, if not some profit besides. As a 
means to this end these farmers’ institutes 
will be directed. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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A WORD ABOUT HOPS. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK. 








WHEN a recent contributor to THE INDE- 
PENDENT “approaches the Thanksgiving 
turkey,” be asks several questions of vital 
interest to the farmer. He also gives the 
agriculturist this excellent advice: “ Grow 
a larger range of crops.” But at the same 
time, he lays too much evil at the door of 
the poor Humulus lupulus; for it is a ques- 
tion whether, if planted in moderation, 
thoroughly cultivated and sold with a little 
exercise of common sense, it is so ruinous 
as represénted, or whether it is so much 
more speculative than other crops. Look, 
for instance, at. the varying price of pota- 
toes, which in the fall of 1887 sold readily 
at from sixty to sixty-five cents per bushel 
delivered at thecar. In the spring of 1888 
farmers planted every available piece of 
ground with the expectation of again real- 
izing large prices; instead, they only re- 
ceived from twenty-five to thirty cents, 
which was not a paying price. Take it one 
year with another, the prices fluctuate as 
much as those of hops; the crop fails as 
often with this disadvantage, that, when 
prices are low it cannot be kept over, altho, 
of course, it can be fed to stock. 

If there is a general depression and times 
are bad, it is quite the custom to attribute 
itto hops. The thriftless, careless farmer, 
who keeps no books, lives beyond his means 
and permits himself to become involved, puts 
on a lugubrious countenance and saddles his 
difficulties on this crop, which is the New 
York agriculturist’s scape-goat. The truth 
of the matter is,the hop farmeris much more 
extravagant than the dairyfarmer. ‘“ Masy 
come, easy go,”’ is a proverb which is exspe- 
cially applicable to bim. He gets a great 
price for a splendid crop of hops—in other 
words, a magnificent bubble comes into his 
hands and he thinks that it will never 
burst; be buys ‘carriages, harnesses, dia- 
monds, sealskin sacques, and builds and 
builds until he has a half acre of buildings. 
The next year there is again a good price— 
real estate is booming; he cannot have too 
much land or too many hops, so he buys 
land extensively, even at an exorbitant 
price, and sets out twenty-five or thirty 
acres more of hops. Then the bubble col- 
lapses, the vivid purple, gold and crimson 
disappears, and instead of the sparkling in- 
flation there is a little wet spot, which rep- 
resents fifty acres of hops to run at low 
prices, high wages, tremendous taxes and 
no capital, because it has been absorbed in 
the purchase of land. The poor hop, in the 
face of over-production, the elements and 
the blight, does the best it can to furnish 
the improvident farmer a comfortable liv- 
ing; but he will nol permit it to do so. If, 
instead of all this lavish expenditure, he 
had reasoned this way: the average price of 
hops sold at the right time—within a month 
or six weeks after picking—is about twenty- 
three cents, therefore I must invest a por- 
tion of the large price I am receiving this 
year to apply to futare seasops when hops 
may be ten or fifteen cents, thus treating 
the sum in hand as an advance payment on 
future crops; if, when hops were fifty cents 
a pound the grower had used twenty-three 
cents and put the balance in the bank, and 
when they were thirty had done the same, 
applying the balance to the years when the 
price was beiow the average, he would not 
need to mortgage his farm, and could al- 
ways live in comfort and have, besides, 
some of the luxuries. 

To illustrate: he has grown. ten thousand 
pounds of hops, which at this average, 


twenty-three cents, would bring twenty- 
three hundred dollars. Those hops can be 
produced and harvested at eleven cents per 
pound—that is, if the farmer is already 
equipped with poles, hop house, etc.—which 
leaves a profit of twelve hundred dollars. 
The miscellaneous products of the farm, 
potatoes, wheat, dairy, pigs, etc., should 
bring enough to pay the help and taxes, 
leaving this income clear. 

In the midst of all the grumbling and 
growling about hard times and that farm- 
ing doesn’t pay, and the general hustling 
to get out of it, to find a tenant at any 
price; to move to town “and let somebody 
else lose money for a while,” the farmer 
loses sight of many blessings and privi- 
leges. Altho, let me say right here that it 
is a curious logic which is accepted when a 
man who caunot get a living from his farm 
can let it ‘‘to halves,’’ and move into some 
village and live on a half when he couldn’t 
possibly get along with the whole. As for 
the farmer’s extras, he has no rent to pay 
and comparatively little for food; his meats 
he produces, and the egg and poultry crop 
alone should supply all the groceries needed, 
except perhaps sugar, and there should be 
small fruits enough grown, besides supply- 
ing the family, to purcnase the year’s supply 
of that necessity. If there is a sugar bush, 
and maple syrup and sugar made and sold, 
or kept for home use, so much the better, 
In cld times when farming did pay, the 
farmer was more careful about the surplus 
of his garden, his bees, and small fruits. 
The rule should be to let everything pay 
for itself as far as possible. If the farmer’s 
wife makes eurrant jelly or strawberry pre- 
serves let her sell enough fruit to buy the 
sugar and cans—exchange honey for canned 
products; in short, look after the little 
things. The successful merchant enforces 
economy in odds and ends; the broken doz- 
ens of buttons are looked after; everything 
is utilized, even in the largest establish- 
ments. 

Again the acreage of hops is almost al- 
ways disproportionately large to the size of 
the farm; and here lies the main trouble, for 
if it fails, or brings a low price, there is 
nothing to fall back upon, which makes 
your recent contributer’s general crop theo- 
ry, the saving ordinance. When the hop 
farmer learns two things—when to sell and 
to apportion the size of bis hop-yard to the 
acreage of his farm—he will be on the high 
road to success. More farmers have be- 
come bankrupt by holding their hop crop 
than in any other way; the “last cent” 
which he hopes to get, is the one that tov 
frequently has broken the camel’s back. 
The great general principles of trade—to sell 
when bigh and hold when low—he reverses; 
let him be offered thirty cents a pound and 
he immediately stiffens for a probable 
thirty-five and a possible forty, which gen- 
erally ends in his worrying along six or 
eight months and finally taking haif that 
price. But if below the cost of prvduction, 
when there is comparatively little risk in 
holding, he persistently haunts the bop- 
offices with his poekets bulging with sam- 
ples and with a downcast, shamefacid lock. 

It is not the fault of hops in particular 
that farming no longer pays as formerly, 
but is the fault of the general condition of 
things. I find, upon looking over an old 
set of farm books, that in 1855 beef brought 
six and one-half cents a pound, live weight, 
pork twelve cents, butter twenty cents, 
cheese thirteen ; oats were seventy cents a 
bushel, corn sixty, wheat one dollar and 
fifty cents; dairy skins were seventy-five 
cents each, potatoes forty cents a bushel. 
The best of farm hands were hired at low 
prices; men’s wages were then twelve dol- 
lars a month and board, girl’s wages from 
one dollar to nine shillings a week. Taxes 
were lower, and the farmer did not disdain 
to practice the minor economies; kerosene 
was not then ‘“‘cheaper than daylight,’ so 
candles were made; and the thrifty house- 
wife made her yearly supply of hard soap 
with a little ontlay of time and money. 
There were not so many yards of *‘ edgings’”’ 
made, but the stocking bag was kept full 
of good serviceable socks that would out- 

wear a half-dozen pairs of modern machine- 
made ones. Now, with oats bringing only 
thirty-five cents a bushel, wheat eighty-five, 
corn forty-five ; pork five cents a pound, 
beef three and one-half cents, live weight. 
dairy skins twenty-five cents each, cheese 
nine cents a pound, hops, ten cents; men’s 
wages twenty to twenty-two dollars a month 
and board, girl’s wages twenty shillings to 
three dollars a week; taxes eoormously 
high, itis not to be wondered at that the 
farmer’s balance is out of his pocket; es- 
pecially as each year his wants increase— 
not his needs, but his wants, which are in a 
degree fictitious. He wants to emulate the 
townsman (this is especially true of our 





his business and lounge around or drive a 
stylish establishment, and is content with 
telling his men what to do, and does not 
personally superintend, seeing that his or- 
ders are faithfully executed. 

To be successful, the modern farmer has 
undoubtedly great odds to fight against— 
unjust taxation, high wages and a low price 
for his products; he needs to farm a great 
deal with his head, to keep abreast of the 
times, and above all not to despise the small 
economies. Meantime, let him keep up 
good courage, having faith that affairs will 
after a while adjust themselves upon a more 
equitable basis; suit his outgoes to his in- 
come, adopting for his motto, Seneca’s wise 
saying: “‘ He that lives according to reason 
shall never be poor, and he that governs his 
jife by opinion shall never be rich; for Na- 
ture is limited but fancy is boundless.” 
WATERVILLE, N. Y. 





TIMELY NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA, 





In my communication which appears in 
THE INDEPENDENT of January 16th, speak- 
ing of a certain farmer who purchased fer- 
tilizers ‘‘ paying as much as $100 ip a year 
for material of one kind or another, etc.” 
This should read $1,000. That was the fact 
in that particular case, tho, I admit, $100 
would be a large sum for many farmers to 
pay a year for fertilizers. If half our East- 
ern farmers would pay 3100 a year for fer- 
tilizer, besides what they can make from 
their own stock, there would soon be a 
marked difference in the condition of their 
lands. 


WHY SOME CREAMERIES FAIL. 


[t is a fact that not all butter factories or 
creameries are successful. And the expla- 
nation of the fact is by no means alike for 
all. However, here is onereason: The fail- 
ure of the patrons to meet the requirements 
for making a first-class butter product. It 
is one of the most difficult of things to get 
farmers out of the old rut of feeding and of 
caring for stock; they refuse to accept the 
conditions necessary to the best results. 
Butter labeled ‘‘ Creamery” must be up to 
all the public expects of it, and creamery 
butter rightly commands the highest prices 
in market. But it takes very little to make 
butter “off” in color, flavor, and general 
quality. One patron of a creamery may, by 
improper feeding, taint all the cream in the 
vat with his cream. There must be a uni- 
formity in feed, and a willingness on the 
part of every patron to do that which shall 
be for the good of allconcerned. One man 
may feed turnips, and all the patroas will 
suffer. He may turn his cows out in the 
fields during this open winter weather, and 
the result will be felt by al). He may do 
many things he ought not to, thinking they 
may have no influence on*others; but he 
finds himself in error finally. Co operative 
butter-making will be a decided failure 
wherever those interested fail willingly to 
co-operate. 

SMALLER ACREAGE; BETTER CULTIVATION. 


What we have more than once said in our 
communications, we say again, it is inten- 
sive not extensive culture that brings the 
best results. This statement has been sub- 
stantiated in the recent potato contest con- 
tributed byan agricultural journal in which 
the prize-winner raised 738 bushels of pota- 
toes on less than one acre of ground. That 
would seem to be getting about all out of 
that acre that was possible to do. It goes 
without saying that there was an abundant 
use of fertilizer and there was most skillful 
cultivation. Doubtless it was ten-fold 
easier for this prize-winner to raise the 738 
bushels of potatoes from one acre, than for 
the average farmer to raise the same amount 
from five or ten acres. E. P. Roe once 
raised $2,000 worth of strawberries on an 
acre; but he didn’t let the beds run to 
weeds. So high an authority as Peter 
Henderson is quoted as saying that he knew 
of an acre of asparagus which paid $1,500. 
Take it with grain crops. Professor Blount, 
of Colorado,sowed one and one-half pounds 
(not bushels) of wheat on a measured acre, 
in drills, and he harvested 67 bushels. How 
many bushels did you harvest last year, 
farmer, from the one and one-half bushels 
you sowed to the acre? According to sta- 
tistics, it is said that the six staple grains, 
have averaged less than $10 an acre, during 
the last five years. Compare the above 
statements and ask the reason for the dif- 
ference. 

FOOT-NOTES. 

Professor Henry recommends oats for 
milch cows. 

A covered barnyard is a good thing. 

Give the pigs some charcoal occasionally. 

Corn, alone, makes poor pork; add wheat 





younger farmers); he wants to dress above 





bran. 
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A Minnesota man has a herd of Jerseys 
that average four hundred and sixty-four 
pounds of butter each a year. 

Churn ripened cream at 62° or 63°. 

Is there a farmers, club in your county? 

The ice-house is still empty, but “ winter 
never rots in the sky.” 

Raise good mutton sheep and make 
money. 

There never was a greater interest in the 
fancy poultry business than now. 

The great Poultry show in New York oc- 
curs February 21st-29th. 

Governor Hoard, of Wisconsin, is a farm- 
er, and believes there is no better feed for a 
cow than peas. 

The interest in the State Farmers’ Lnsti- 
tutes is greater than ever. 

The National Farmers’ League, Branch 
of the East, has recently elected Mr. George 
J. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., President. 

We exported more cattle to Europe last 
year than ever before. During the last 
three months exports averaged one thou- 
sand bead a day. 

The wool business will be better in 1890. 

What will the agricultural exhibit be at 
the World’s Fair? It should be immense. 

The question of warming water for stock 
this winter has been entirely overlooked. 
We haven’t had any winter. 
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THE CHANGEABLE FLOWER. 


BY M. D. WELLCOME, 








LAST spring a florist offered, through bis 
catalog, what he called the Confederate 
Rose. He says the flowers resemble the 
double althea, or rose of Sharon, and are 
white in the morning, pink at noon, and 
purple at night. It has been known under 
the names, La Virginia and Amistil-de- 
un-dia, which means friendship of a day. 
It has, however, been rechristened by an 
ex-Confederate officer, who thought it a fit 
emblem of the lost cause, the Confederate 
Rose, or Rose of the Lost Cause. 

I have just found an account of this re- 
markable flower in an English volume en- 
titled *‘ Flowers and Flower Lore,’’ by the 
Rev. Hilderick Friend. He says: 


“There is a flower called the Changeable 
Rose (Hibiscus tabilis) on account of the fact 
that, tho the flower, when first it opens, is white, 
it soon changes to rose-color and then to purple. 
In the West Indies all these changes take place 
in one day; but when the plant is brougbt to 
these climes a week is required for the process. 
This flower is a native of the East Indies, from 
which ports the French carried it to their set- 
tlements in the West Indies. The name which 
has been given this ever-changing flower by the 
French is Fleur d’une heure. It comes into blos- 
som in November.” 


In another volume, among the **‘ Wonders 
of Vegetable Life,’ I find a discription of 
what I think may be the same flower: 


“On the Island of Loochoo,” says Mr.McLeod, 
“is found a remarkable production about the 
size of a cherry tree, bearing flowers which al- 
ternately, on the same day, assume the tint of 
the rose or lily, as they are exposed to sunshine 
or shade. The bark of the tree is dark green 
and the flowers bear a resemblance to our com- 
mon roses. Some of our party, whose powers of 
vision were strong, assisted by a vigorous 
imagination, fancied that by attentive watch- 
ing, the change of hue from white to red, under 
the influence of the solar ray, was actually per- 
ceptible to the naked eye. That, however, they 
alvered their color in the course of a few hours, 
was very obvious.” 





THE RAINBOW ROSE. 

This novelty was exhibited in the autumn, 
at a flower show in San Francisco, by J. H. 
Siever, in a glass case. It is said to be very 
beautiful. Color of ground-work, a delicate 
pink shade; running lengthwise through 
each petal are bars of a much darker hue. 
Mr. Siever was offered $3,000 cash for the 
stock ; but it was promptly refused. 


AN ANCIENT ROSE. 


The oldest rosebush of which we have 
any authenticated record is associated with 
an antique church at Hildersheim, Ger- 
many. The main stalk is as thick as a 
man’s body, and tradition says that a trellis 
was built for it eight hundred years ago. 

YARMOUTH, ME. 


PETER HENDERSON, SEEDSMAN. 


PETER HENDERSON, widely Known as a 
seedsman, florist and gardener, and the 
author of two or three widely-read books, 
died at his home, on Arlington Avenue, 
Jersey City, January 17th. He had been 
in excellent health up to a fortnight 
ago, when he was taken with the “ grip.” 
This attack did not at first appear to be 
serious, and last Friday he was able to be 
out. But a chill followed, causing an at- 
tack of pneumonia, and on Thursday even- 
ing serious symptoms developed. Within 
twelve hours from that time he died. 











Mr. Henderson was born iu Pathhead, a 
small village near Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
1823. He left school at the age of fifteen, 
with.a fair English education, and became 
apprenticed to @ gardenet. He became 
greatly interested in botany, and before he 
was eighteen years old had twice competed 
successfully for the medals given by the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh for the best 
herbarium of native and exotic plants. 
During his apprenticeship he also attended 
a mathematical school in Edinburgh, walk- 
ing ten miles twice a week for two years 
for the purpose. 

When his four years’ apprenticeship was 
completed he came to New York. He 
worked a year at Thorburn’s Nursery, As- 
toria, L. L, a year with the late Robert 
Buist, and for three years with Charles 
Spang, of Pittgburn, where he accumulated 
a capital of $500. In 1847 he began business 
asa market gardener in Jersey City, and 
for twenty years or more that was his prin- 
cipal business. But his taste for ornament- 
al gardening grew and he became a florist, 
and later stillaseedsman. The seed busi- 
ness proved most important ofall. At the 
time of his death he was dccounted the 
most successful and widely known seeds- 
man in the country. 

Mr. Henderson’s place in Jersey City is 
exceedingly attractive. His greenhouse 
increased in size from year to year until he 
had about six and one-half acres under 
glass, and the Henderson establishment 
employs one hundred or more persons there 
throughout the year. It has heen entirely 
under the dead man’s personal supervision, 
and he found great pleasure and profit in 
it. But he was a busy man. He spent con- 
siderable time at his large store on Cort- 
landt Street, this city, and has worked in- 
dustriously on his books on gardening. 

The first of these books, entitled ‘‘Garden- 
ing for Profit,’”’ was brought out when he 
was inthe market-gardening business; but 
it has been revised and later editions pub 
lished, and proved a most successful work. 
Over 100,000 copies have been sold. Later 
he published “‘Gardening for Pleasure,” 
which also sold well. and still later, bis 
“Handbook of Plants.’”’ The last-mentioned 
book was revised during the last year, and 
is still in the hands of the binder. 

Those nearest Mr. Henderson say they 
could hardly understand how he accom- 
plished so much. But his health was always 
good, he having made it an invariable rule 
to spend three or four hours each day in the 
open air. Up tothe time of his last sick- 
ness he was always robust. As to his loss, 
a gentleman who isintimate with his life 
said yesterday: ‘‘ Mr. Henderson’s death 
leaves a gap in the horticultural and agri- 
cultural world that cannot, so far as I can 
see, besoon filied. He was an authority on 
a great pumber of subjects, and his activity 
and observation were ceaseless.”’ 

Mr. Henderson leaves a widow, two sons, 
who were his partners in business, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Floyd. The sons 
will continue business. He was identified 
with several local undertakings in Jersty 
City, and was a man of liberality.—New 
York Times. 

_——_—_———————__— 


EXHAUSTING FERTILITY. 


ONE of the most effective agencies in the 
process of eliminating all fertility from 
land is excessive pasturage. Unless there 
is a radical cbange in agricultural methods, 
it will only be a very short time in the life 
of the nation until many millions of acres 
will be so exhausted that the soil will yield 
no return for agricultural Jabor. Popula- 
tion will begin to press closely upon the 
means of subsistence in large regions of our 
country. These are not remote or merely 
possible evils; they are aJready real dan- 
gers, which threaten us with a speedy cul- 
mination of our prosperity, and with arrest 
of our pational development. The process 
of the exhaustion of the soil of the country 
will not only limit our national expansion 
in wealth and power, in character and 
genius, but will change the type of our civil- 
ization; and the development of conditions 
analogous to serfdom will be as inevitable 
as ‘‘ the process of the suns.’”’ The most im- 
portant changes in human history are often 
produced by the gradual and unobserved 
shifting of forces, of the very existence of 
whieh the mass of men are unaware.—Gar- 
den and Forest. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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“JT had numbers of 
earbuncles on my neck 
and back, with swellings in my armpits, 
and was tormented with pain almost be ond 
endurance. All means of relief to which I 
resorted failed until I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. One bottle of this remedy re- 
stored me to health.”—S. Carter, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


+] = 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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A-CORN SALVE xo°roiso: 
NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet 3 in a better condition than 

they have been for a yea 

MRS. E. a COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 

®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 














| ee & HEAD NOISES CURED by 


pr INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
SHIONS. Whispers heard, Com- 
EAF®: all Remedies Fat. Ills. book & 


free. Address F. HISCOX, 653 Broadway, New ¥ 



















THE 


PEST SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 

Who are the ee Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 

Illustrated, Descriptive and "Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers. 
It is better than ever. Every 
using Garden, Flower or 
Seeds should send fori. 
D.M.FERR 

DETROIT, 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution 
Over 200 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. A fine colorea county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.— 1 desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigar. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


oO. P Gook, of Woonsocket R. 
Dr. Seth Arnold's 
ugh Killer cured me of a a | 
severe cough in a short tim 
heartily recommend ie for ait it 
laims to do. 

IT IS INVALUABLE 
oall who would preserve their 
peaks. spdce Oc. and $1 
per b 


mare “DEALERS | SELL IT. 



















EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 


Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces, (Game, Fish 
etc.) Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 


J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 









An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
meres = ——— har 

- scalp, prevents ba 
n= Qn ness and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallibe for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
Cortright Metal mtos, for at Fund Com whe 


Metal Tiles and Slates 
Best Roofing in the World. 













RisiNG: SUN 
STOVE POLISH 


{nces. ure Durabilityand Ob “0 
eapness,Un mane. 
RSE BlOS., Proprietors, Umea Mase 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold bv all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
O)RNER 165TH STREET NEW YORE. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


Lakewood, N. J. 

Much enlarged; increased inaiitiis for treatment; 
Electro-Thermal. Turkish, Roman, Pine and all Hy- 
dropathic Baths; Electricity in all its forms; Dr. 
Ev: ns’s treatment of Catarrh, and all respiratory 
diseases by inhalation w ith Condensed Air; inhalations 
of Hot Air for Pulmonary diseases; Massage, etc. Open 
from Oct. 15 to June 1, with or without treatment. 


H. J. CATE, M.D. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


A sa 


| Tavlor’s Restaurant, 


Broadwav. corner 11th Street, New York 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has beén enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.”” Jt now hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, all of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents: 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 























One Year, $3.Uv 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 








261 Broadway, New York Clty. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 30, 1890. 











Chis powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
aud w ae. F ore ical than the ordi 
k and cann 2 ine with the 
mi r) phe low test, y t alum or 
eS ne in ones, pon ae Banine POWDER 
MPANY. Soe Walls 


Ivory Soap Floats. 


DT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Geld 
Medal Shy ee. the Society of Arts for 

ianos and several meritorious 
an useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York. 
ORIENT INS. CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement of Condition January 1st, 1890. 














Capital Stock. paid upin cash ........... $1 000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-insurance...............-.+ 561,244 23 
Outstanding losses and al! other liabili- 
Gitcsidbderbecccas scnbapestpes ee consences 82,620 26 
WHS GUT 602 cccccccccccces -coccccccececs 161,798 99 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS, - - $1,805,663 48 
SURPLUS, as regards Policy- 
holders - - - - - $1,161,798 99 
SCHEDULE O OF ASSETS, 
Bank Stocks..: ...........-sce00 $571,786 00 
pemiiread Stocks....v..........+.. 182.339 U0 
RailroaG “ords................... 202,457 50 
State, Conn., o~4 Town 
RRs 5... car bavegee-rcccccsbess 494.920 Ut 
bs by Bank and in ‘Agents’ 
PR ae ee 204.998 14 
Real. isis Jes Setbudbeveoes 16,408 68 
Interest accrued, and Kents.. 30,279 12 


Loans on Mortgages, first lien.. 235.832 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and 
FEED n00050ts6encesendMcncsesece 20,040 00 


TOTAL ASSETS - $1,805,663 48 
CHAS. RB. WHITING. President. 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 
HOWARD W. CUOK, Aas’t Sec’y. 





B. ¥. FRENCH, Ge Gen’! Agt.. Chicago, Ill. Western 


TREAEVANT & COCHRAN, Gen’l Agts., Dallas, 
Texas. Southwestern Department. 

GEORGE D. DORNIN, Maxager, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Department. 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 
FoR BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 

Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 
rects round shoulders; enlarges the 
chest. Price, $4.00 to $10. Hand- 
some in appeararce and very com- 
pact. Manual showing by 31 illus- 
trations how it is used, mailed free. 
Address NARRAGANSETT MCH 
CO., 4 Spregue St., Providence, R.I. 


PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable Coating for Hard Wood Finish, 
floors, etc,, or any work where varnish is used. Su- 
perior to varnish. Has a beautiful lustre, and is guar- 
anteed. Send for circular and sample board to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, 

New York. 



















ona FOR 


2 or fericet 
OEx of 


nglish Ba ast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
2. rticular ond state what 
Greatest 
inducement ever off: 
brated Teas, Coffees and Bakin, 
rticulars address, THE GREA 
‘0.,31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


~~ ee 
puLPIT 
From $48.00 upward. 


27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 














he Most Retiasie Foop 


De AS) rarintants Sinai 
prepared red Food, | Food, adapted to the to the 


1B) weskest stoma panty To 
(on every label). Palmer, Masa, 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and_ Ventilation on jhe most Improved 
Princ ast 35th St., N.V. Branch 
Office, 2 Madison “ts. » between 69th and 60th 
Streets ersonal attention in all cases. 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1889. 


RECHIPTS IN 1889. 











Premiums $1,913,280 88 
Interest and Rents......... spill mauadine 2a60n ones oth tb Use vhecoupcoesshssosDepescsecuecsnescses genes 505,129 90 
nc dns Thdcbn cncncn cas Gon cbbdecececsods bcbdapeddidlinseccnsscebobsedec ecdecoseccted 99,495 05 
See aa aa eo oo cocvevchskinscocicsccoscocccaccocscavcccccahersectiotes $2,457,851 83 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims (less $25, x 
Matured End: 
in Dividends 
$1,092,009 29 
473,358 92 
4 35,66971 
Expenses on Real Estate 20.798 85 
SR Cocbietees WWacadses cscecssecteecocne.: capsesdhaebeiDs php aneeneeqpascedeyevtnbdiapadidiiins 45.683 63 
IND, ccdcccdce. 0:0 ccsecbennnatsesdndisadaeiivgbtabteecidiee dad apdedtetsaceubbaasble "$1,668,014 









assac 
City, Coansy. Towns e 
Gas and Water Boi ryt 
Na ional Bank Saas. aovsece eee 

Railroad Bonds.......... 




















qnecdie 516 
Real Hatate...F........seseeeresseeees 459,218 08 
Premium Notes on a 4 in force. . (227 
Dash on hand and in Bank............. 201,817 27 
Gee in course of collection (leas cost < collection). 122,485 44 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of collection). ................sccccccecccseceecescecesveces 207,065 74 
nT «od ech cn cbetencetaes Geubored opecstescesccoceees occas 152,079 90 
BOCA AGB, 200 ccccccccccccccccccccecccccscesccncccccccccccccccscsccccccccescccceece $10,415,817 64 
LIABILITIES 
ee Be Ss i a 5 00 kn cn ceca ts th endnnceesecsnncgsseteaesesaceeces $9,502,188 00 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endowments in process of adjustment...... 23,828 85 
EL prasade cofhedoscessesvece. cbpueidncosdpssdbodencenginchecacecedtgehepse Oi 
Premiums paid in advance... : 
Total Liabilities............... $9,558,475 63 
Surplus by the Massachusetts Standard 857,342 O1 
Number of Policies issued in 1889, 4,442, imsuring............--c00cce cesecceecscececscccccscceveese $15,082,200 00 
Number of Policies in force December 3ist, io, 20,626, insuring (including Reversionary 
NN cbdaca tat tensnmmathdes 4dsckdccqnshhesd sh cbaduduatinsdcnaiahtdMne Wndavhessaser evcipeadbhocane $56,320,503 00 





Springield, Mass., January 15th, 1890. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the Cash, Securities and Balances of 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, and find the same to agree with 
the above statement. H. 8S. HYDE, 
JOHN R, REDFIELD, 
E. D. METCALF, 
Auditors, 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, SOT. 


M. V.B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S&S. LEE, Vice-President. 


New York Office, 243 Broadway. Philadelphia Office, 520 


Chicago Office, 92 La Salle Street. Boston » 31 Milk 8 
Designs of our own manufac: 


WALL ture and the BEST examples 
PAPERS BUROPBAN MAKERS, 


° . which have never been equal- 
Silk and other fabrics | fed in beauty of design, uae 
for interior 


ment and color. 
DECORATION | Estimates furnished for en- 


We invite an inspection. 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also. the only manufacturers in the United States ot 
THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering, 


‘| Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factory and Retail Salesreom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMs, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 


t Street. 





We are now exhibiting New 




















B Itis SHOULD BEF he RED cells ite oftne ae 2 = Sy of its natural 


epatic 
virtues by any process of refining, ner wee ened by bein na made into an emulsion with an equal 
quqaticy of o ww acete glycerine, {~ -* ich AA dev ce makes water bring the A A ofeil. 
6 an elf it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeabie 

Ja A rate nb is yah followed by satisfactory results. 

Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 

Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 

Because— we 4 ue perfect Spey. Des perfect limpidity. 





gerateres, DOG'S $2 wanes se BOStOD 





perfect umers no more than the posves os qualttins abounding in the stores. 
use trond, fonably the purest and best COD-LIVER OILIN THE WOR 

y rest a 8 - 
w. aa “SOHIEF ELIN ak Cco., New York, Sole Agents for United States tre anada. 





EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Olothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House J ackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 
W. & B. DOUG 


MIDDLETOW i 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
Grits St: Seago“ 


















STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


Portable and Semi Portable, 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Iustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 
er 110 Liberty St. New Vorb 


~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. _ G. 


EPPS COCOA 


aid eEA KY ASr. 
‘nt Phe govern —. ee ot as of digestion ‘and n ute 
Dt ic e opera’ 
and by a careful econ, a. Eps = the 
jy of well-selected C has pepreres 
breakfast tables with a detente 
ma; 





escape Many & Ls shat by keeping ourselves well 
fortified wi th pu. ood and 
frame.”’—Ct Service "G Gazette. 


JAMES EPPS & CO. Homceopathic Chemists, 
don, England. 


























Chicago, Union Pacific 


AND 


Northwestern Line. 
THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
Change of Time. 





On December 29th, and thereafter, a train 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will leave daily at 11:30 P. M., carrying a 
through Palace Sleeper for San Francisco, a 
through Palace Sleeper for Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Palace Sleepers for San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, will go forward from 
Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast Mail 
over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 


E. P. W1L80n,G. P. A., C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago, Ml. 
E. L. Lomax, G. P. A., U. P. R’v. Omaha. Neb. 








Tus Inpmeranpant Pamss, 41 70 43 GOLD StTREBT WEAR FULTON STREET. 
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